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I  INSCRIBE  THIS  VOLUME  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE    LATE 

Sir     henry     MARION     DURAND. 

K.CS.I. 

A   MAN   WHO   COMBINED   A   RARE   GREATNKSS   OF   SOUL 

AND   A    PEltFECr   GENIUS   FOR   AFFAIRS 

WITH   SIMPLICITY   OF   MANNERS,    DIRECTNESS   OF   PURPOSE. 

AND   A   DETESTATION   OF   ALL   THAT   IS   MEAN   AND   FALSE. 

AS   WISE   IN   COUNSEL 

AS  HE   WAS   PROMPT   AND   DECIDED   IN   ACTION, 

HE   MET   ALL   THE   STORMS   OF   LIFE   WITH   FORTITUDE, 

RENDERING   EVER,    ALIKE   BY   HIS   ACTION   AND   HIS   EXA:MPLE, 

UNSURPASSED   SERVICES   TO   HIS   COUNTRY. 

AFTER    A   SERVICE   FULL    OF   HONOUR,    EXTENDING   OVER 

FORTY'-TWO   YEARS, 

HE  DIED   IN   THE   I'EUFORMANCE   OF   HIS   DUTY. 

*'HE  left   a  REPUTATION    WITHOUT   SPOT — THE  BEST 

INHERITANCE   HE   COULD    BEQUEATH   TO   HIS   CHILDREN." 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


The  present  volume  concludes  the  tistory  of  tlio  purely  military 
events  of  the  great  Indian  uprif?ing  of  1857. 

The  question  whether  that  uprising  was  simply  a  military 
mutiny,  or  a  revolt  of  which  that  military  mutiny  constituted 
the  prominent  feature,  was  debated  keenly  at  the  time,  and  is 
to  this  day  as  warmly  contested.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
dispute,  by  the  simple  process  of  tracing  effect  to  its  cause. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  that  chapter  which  will  not  bear  the  most 
searching  analysis.  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that 
the  uprising  of  1857  was  not  primarily  caused  by  the  greased 
cartridges;  that  it  was  neither  conceived  nnr  designed  by  the 
Sipahis.  The  mutiny  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  the  dis- 
content roused  by  the  high-handed  measures  inaugurated,  or  at 
least  largely  developed,  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  brought  to  a 
climax  by  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  The  greased  cartridge  was 
the  opportune  instrument  skilfully  used  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, for  the  most  part  men  of  Oudh,  for  the  purpose  of 
rousing  to  action  the  Sipahis,  already  made  disaffected  by  con 
secutive  breaches  of  contract  and  of  faith. 

Of  these  acts — of  the  attempt,  as  I  have  termed  it,  to  disregard 
the  silent  growth  of  ages  and  to  force  Western  ideas  upon  an 
Eastern  people,  and  in  the  course  of  that  attempt  to  trample 
upon  prejudices  and  to  disregard  obligations — the  mutiny  was 
the  too  certain  consequence.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  decisive 
points  of  this  great  uprising  were  at  two  places,  famous  in 
Indian  history,  in  both  of  which  we  had,  by  force  or  by  the 
moj'al  power  engendered  by  the  possession  of  force,  disj^laced 
the  former  rulers.  These  places  were  Dehli  and  Lakhnao.  At 
the  one  we  were  the  besiegers,  in  the  other  we  were  besieged. 
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Dehli  and  Lakhnao  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the  wings  of  the 
rebel  army.  Had  the  centre,  represented  by  Gwaliar,  gone 
with  the  wings,  it  had  fared  badly  with  us.  But,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  specially'  referred  to  in  the  concluding  chapter,  the 
centre  remained  sound  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  om-  forces  on  the  two  decisive  points  of  the  rebel 
line. 

It  was  after  Dehli  had  fallen  and  a  severe  blow  had  been 
dealt  at  Lakhnao  that  we  had  to  deal  with  the  centre — a 
centre  formidable  indeed,  but  which  the  loyalty  of  Sindhia  had 
depi'ived  of  much  of  its  power  and  prestige.  It  is  with  the 
contest  mth  that  centre,  carried  on  by  Colonel  Durand,  Sir 
Hugh  Eose,  Sir  Eobert  Napier,  Generals  Stuart,  Roberts,  Michel, 
and  Whitlock,  Brigadiers  Smith,  Honner,  Parke,  Somerset, 
Colonel  Holmes,  Becher,  and  many  others,  that  the  military 
portion  of  this  volume  mainly  deals ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  part  of  this  hisioiy  is  more  remarkable  for  the  display 
of  capacity  and  daring  by  the  generals,  of  courage  and  en- 
durance by  the  men.  It  is  a  page  of  history  which  every 
Englishman  will  read  with  piide  and  satisfaction — with  pride 
becaiise  the  deeds  it  records  were  heroic;  with  satisfaction 
because  many  of  the  actors  survive,  ready,  when  they  are  called 
upon,  to  repeat  their  triumphs  in  other  fields. 

But,  important  and  full  of  interest  as  are  the  military  rec<n'da 
of  this  volume,  the  political  action  it  relates  is  certainly  not  less 
so.  There  was  not  a  moment  of  more  consequence  to  India  than 
that  in  which  Lord  Elphinstone  had  to  decide  whether  he 
would  content  himself  with  saving  his  own  Presidency,  or, 
risking  eveiything,  would  send  every  available  man  to  the 
decisive  points  in  the  endeavour  to  save  India.  Not  for  a  second 
did  that  illustrious  man  hesitate.  It  has  been  to  me  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  demonstrate  how  the  daring  and 
generous  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay  vitally  affected 
the  interests  of  England  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
struggle. 

Nor  have  I  experienced  less  gratification  in  rendering  justice 
to  the  character  of  Lord  Canning,  as  that  character  developed 
itself,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1858,  he  stood  unshackled  at 
Allahabad.  I  have  entered  in  the  concluding  chapter  so  fully 
into  this  point,  and  into  others  affecting  the  judgment  passed 
upon  his  action  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Indian  career,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  matter  further  hero. 
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Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  published  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  gentlemen  who  were  actors  iu 
the  several  campaigns,  and  have  conversed  with  many  of  them. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  oppoi  tunity  likewise  of  revisiting  India. 
The  result  has  been  that  I  have  been  able  to  render  some  share 
of  justice  to  distinguished  officers  whose  deeds  were  not  so  fully 
described  as  they  deserved  to  be.  I  may  add  that  I  have  likewise 
obtained  the  fullest  information  regarding  the  transactions 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  State  of  Kirwi  prior 
to  1857,  and  have  re-written  that  portion  of  the  narrative= 

Although  I  have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  ensure 
accuracy  of  detail  in  all  the  military  operations,  I  am  conscious 
that  there  are  many  other  gallant  deeds  the  details  of  which 
have  not  reached  me,  and  which  are  therefore  unnoticed.  1 
have  found  it  impossible,  even  in  a  work  so  bulky  as  this,  to 
mention  every  individual  who  deserved  well  of  his  country. 
When  a  small  body  of  men  attack  and  defeat  a  large  number  of 
enemies,  every  man  of  the  attacking  party  is  necessarily  a  hero. 
There  maybe  degrees  of  heroism,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  Napoleon,  feeling  this  difficulty,  announced  to  his  army 
after  one  of  his  great  campaigns  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
soldier  to  declare  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  army  which  had 
fought  in  that  campaign,  for  the  world  to  recognise  him  as  a 
brave  man.  That  assurance  is  certainly  not  less  applicable  to 
the  soldiers  whose  gallant  deeds  are  recorded  in  this  volume, 
and  on  whom  the  campaigns  of  Alalwa,  of  Central  India,  of  the 
southern  Maratha  country,  and  again  of  Malwa  and  Rajpiitana, 
have  fixed  the  stamp  of  heroes. 

The  appendix  gives  the  story  of  Tantia  Topi's  career  as  n  lated 
by  Tantia  Topi  himself. 

J  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  deep  obligations 
under  which  I  lie  to  the  many  gentlemen  who  have  placed  their 
journals  and  letters,  all  written  at  the  time,  at  my  disposal. 
The  value  of  the  information  I  have  thus  been  able  t^  obtain  is 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  But  especially  do  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  benefit  I  have  received  irom  the  services  of 
the  gifted  friend  who  read  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  in 
proof-sheets,  and  whose  irank  and  judicious  criticisms  greatly 
contributed  to  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  military  nar- 
rative. 

I  may  add  that  there  is  in  the  press  a  sixth  volume,  which, 
in   addition  to  an   analytical    index   prepared  by  my    friend. 
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Mr.  Pincott,  will  contain  a  reference,  taken  in  the  order  of  the 
Governorsliii>s,  Lieuteuant-Governorsliips,  and  Chief-Comrais- 
sionerships  to  wliicli  they  severally  belonged,  to  many  of  the  civil 
districts  throughout  India.  To  this  volume  has  been  trans- 
ferred the  narrative  of  the  five  civil  districts,  and  the  chapter 
regarding  the  Indian  Navy,  which  originally  appeared  in  this 
volume.  Although  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  regarding  the  events  in  several  of  these  stations,  I  am 
conscious  that  much  has  been  left  still  to  be  recorded.  In  but 
few  cases  were  journals  kept;  many  of  the  actors  are  dead; 
many  are  old  and  indifferent.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  bo 
found  that  I  have  succeeded  in  unearthing  many  deeds  of 
daring,  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  more  than  one  reputation,  and 
generally  in  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  story  of  the  most 
stupendous  event  that  has  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  ^ 

G.  B.  Malleson. 

27,  West  CTomvoeU  Road,t 
\st  July,  1889. 


LIST  AND  SHOKT  DESCRIPTION  OF  IMPORTANT 
PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  VOLUME,  AND  NOT 
DESCRIBED  IN  PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 


AMJHfeRA,  a  Native  State  in  Malwd,  within  an  area  of  584:  square  miles. 

AsiRGARH  is  a  fortress  in  the  Nimiir  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  situate 
on  a  spur  of  the  Satpiira  range.  It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  once  taken  by  Akbar,  and 
twice  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  now  belonjfa.  It  lies  313  miles  from 
Bombay. 

AuKANGABAi),  a  city  in  the  Haidanibdd  Stiite,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Emperor  Aurangzib,  wh(j  built  here  a  beantiful  mausoleum  over  the 
remains  of  his  favourite  daughter.  It  lies  215  miles  from  Bombay,  and 
690  from  Madras. 

Balabet,  a  town  in  the  Gwdliar  State,  40  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sagar. 

Bandah,  chief  town  of  district  of  same  name,  now  in  the  Allahabad  division, 
95  miles  south-west  of  Allahabad,  and  190  south-east  from  Agra. 

Banpur,  a  parganah  in  the  Lalitjiir  district,  Central  Provinces,  forming  the 
seat  of  a  chief  who  rebelled  in  1857. 

BelgAon,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Southern 
Maratha  country,  situate  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Bellari  watershed, 
2500  feet  above  the  sea.     It  is  318  miles  from  Bombay. 

Bhopawar,  a  ruinous  town  in  the  Gwaliar  Slate ;  Gi  miles  south-west  of 
TJjje'u,  and  330  south-west  of  Gwal'dr. 

BuBHANPUR,  an  ancient  and  famous  city  in  the  Niniar  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  was  for  a  long  period  tlie  capital  of  Khandesii,  and  the  cliief 
city  of  the  Dakhan  under  the  Mughul  emperors.  It  lies  on  the  noith 
bank  of  the  Tapti.  It  was  founded  by  Nasir  Khan,  of  Khandesh,  and 
was  called  after  the  renowned  Shekh  Burhanu'din,  of  Daulatabad.  It  is 
famous  for  its  quaint  porcelain.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  Lalba^h 
station  of  the  Great  India  Peninsula  Railway. 

Chasderi,  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  Gwaliar  State,  described  at  page  104. 

Charehari,  capital  of  State  of  same  name  iu  Central  India,  on  the  route  from 
Gwaliar  to  Bandah,  41  miles  Bouth-west  of  the  latter. 
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Dewas,  a  State  in  the  Central  Indian  Asrency,  with  two  chiefs,  one  called 
Babd  Sahib,  the  other  Da^ia  Sahib.  The  territories  of  the  former  have 
an  area  of  1378  square  miles;  those  of  the  latter,  6197  square  miles; 
yet  the  Babd  Sahib  is  the  senior  of  the  two. 

Dhar,  a  State  in  the  Central  Indian  Agency,  with  an  area  of  2500  square 
miles.    Its  capital  is  also  called  Dhdr. 

Dhakwak,  capital  of  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Southern  Mardthd 
country,  lies  351  miles  from  Bombay.     Is  a  great  cotton  centre. 

Gobaria',  a  village  in  the  Gwalidr  State,  between  Nimach  and  Mandesar. 

Haidarabad,  described  in  the  text,  page  80. 

Jabalpub,  capital  of  district  and  division  of  the  same  name  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  The  town  is  an  important  centre  of  trade.  It  lies 
700  miles  from  Calcutta ;  202  from  Allahabad  ;  879  fiom  Madras,  and 
674  from  Bomb:iy. 

.Jalaun,  a  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Jhansi  territory.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  1460  square  miles,  and  comprises  the  towns, 
Kalni,  Kiiueh,  Jalaun,  and  Urai  (the  capital).  The  chief  rivers  in  the 
district  are  the  Jamnah,  the  Betwa,  and  the  Pahiij. 

JAMKHAxrf,  capital  of  State  of  same  name  in  Southern  Maratlia  country, 
70  miles  north-cast  of  Bolgiion ;  68  east  of  Kolhapiir,  and  162  south-east 
of  Puna.     The  chief  maintains  a  force  of  57  horse  and  852  foot. 

KiRwf,  a  town,  formerly  capital  of  a  principality  in  Buudelkhand,  45  mUes 
from  Bandah. 

KoLAPCR,  capital  of  a  nati\  e  State  of  the  same  name  between  the  Retnagiri 
and  Belgaon  districts,  distant  128  miles  south-east  from  Puna;  64  from 
Satarah,  and  220  from  Bombay. 

KrLADGi,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Southern  Maratha 
country,  to  the  north-east  of  Belgaon.     It  lies  314  miles  from  Bombay. 

KuNcn,  a  town  in  the  Jalaun  district,  19  miles  west  of  Urai,  and  42  miles 
south-west  of  Kalpi. 

KuRrN'DWAU  is  the  capital  of  two  States  of  the  same  name  in  the  Southern 
Marath^  country,  ruled  by  two  branches  of  the  Patwardhan  family. 

Lalitpur,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  Jhansi  division,  as  it  now  is,  of  tiie 
North-West  Provinces.     The  district  borders  on  that  of  Sdgar. 

Maltiion,  a  town  in  the  Sagar  district,  40  miles  north  of  Sagar. 

Malwa,  the  name  applied  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Central  Indian 
Agency.  It  is  a  tableland  of  uneven  stn-face,  rising  from  1500  to  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  AravsUi 
range ;  on  the  south  by  the  Vindhya  chain ;  on  the  east  by  Bundelkhand, 
and  on  the  north-cast  by  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  It  comprises  the 
States  of  Gwdliar,  Indiir,  and  Dhdr. 

MalwX  (Western)  is  the  westernmost  tract  of  Mdlwd,  and  constitutes  a 
subordinate  agency  of  the  Central  Indian  Agency.  It  comprises  the 
States  Jduni,  Ratlam,  Soldnd,  and  Sitdmau. 

Maxdesar,  a  town  in  Sindhid's  dominiuns,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Chambal, 
80  miles  from  Ujjen,  120  from  Indur,  and  328  from  Bombav. 
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Mehidpur,  a  town  in  the  Indur  State,  on  tho  riglit  bank  of  the  Si'prd.  north 
of  Ujjen,  432  miles  from  Bombay.  Since  1817,  when  Sir  J.  Hislip 
defeated  Mulhar  Riio  Holkar  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipra,  it  has  boi.n  a 
cantonment  for  Britioh  troops. 

MibAj,  capital  of  State  of  same  name  in  Southern  Maratha  country.  The 
chief  is  a  first-class  SirJar,  with  a  military  force  of  597  men. 

McPHAL,  capital  of  State  of  same  name  in  Soutliern  Maratlia  country,  south 

of  the  Jamkhandi    State.     The  chief  maintains  a  military   force  of 

700  men. 
Nagod,  town  in  the  Uchahara  district,  Central  Indian  Ageucy,  on  the  ilirect 

route  by  Rewah  from  Sagar  to  Allaliabad ;  is  48  miles  from  the  first; 

43  from  the  secoml,  180  from  the  third,  and  110  from  Jab.ilpiir. 

Naugund,  town  in  the  Dharwar  district,  32  miles  north-east  of  Dliarwdr. 

The  chief  lost  his  possessions  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in  1857, 

related  in  this  volume. 
Narsixhpue,  a  district  in  the  Narbadd  division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  witli 

an  area  of  1916  square  miles.     Its  capital,  also  called  Narsinhpiir,  is  on 

tho  River  Singri,  a  tributary  of  the  Narbada.     It  lies  GO  miles  to  the 

west  of  Sagar. 

PuCH,  a  village  in  the  Jhdnsi  district,  on  the  road  from  Knlpi  to  Giinah, 
55  miles  south-west  of  the  former,  and  150  north-east  of  the  latter. 

PunA,  the  ancient  Maratha  capital,  is  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Muta  and  Mula,  in  a  plain  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  90  miles  from 
Bombay.  Adjoining  it  is  the  artillery  cantonment,  Kirki,  where 
Colonel  Burr,  in  1817,  defeated  the  Peshwa's  army. 

Rahatgarh,  a  fortified  town  in  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sagar 
district,  25  miles  to  the  west  Of  the  town  of  Sagar. 

Raipur,  capit:d  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
177  miles  to  the  east  of  Naspiir,  by  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Calcutta. 

Rewau,  native  State  in  Bundelkhaud,  having  a  capital  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Bamlali,  Allal:ab:id,  and  Jlnzaiiur 
districts;  to  the  east  by  part  of  the  Jlirzapur  district  and  the  territories 
of  Chutid  Niigpur;  on  the  south  by  the  Chhatisgarh,  Jabalpur,  and 
Maiidla  districts ;  on  the  west  by  Mnihir,  Nagod,  and  the  Kothi  States. 
It  has  an  area  of  13,000  square  miles.  The  position  of  the  town  is 
described  in  the  text. 

Sagar,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  an  elevated 
position.  1940  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  borders  of  a  fine 
lake  nearly  a  mile  broad,  whence  it  derives  its  name  (Sagur,  A"gJice,  the 
Sea).  It  lies  90  miles  north-west  of  Jabalpur;  185  miles  north  of 
Nagpur;  313  miles  south-west  of  Allahabad;  224  miles  north-east  of 
Indur,  and  G02  from  Bombay. 

SANGtf,  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  in  Southern  Miiratlia  country, 
the  cliief  of  which  is  a  Sirdiir  of  the  first  class,  with  a  military  force  of 
822  men.  It  is  situate  on  the  River  Krislina,  to  the  nortJi-east  of 
Kohlipui 
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Satarah,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  lies  56  miles  south  of 
Puna,  at  the  junction  of  the  Krishna  and  the  Yeiia.  It  is  163  miles  from 
Bombay. 

Sav.^xur,  capital  of  State  of  same  name  in  the  Dharwar  district ;  lies 
39  miles  south  by  east  of  Dharwar.     The  Nawdb  is  of  Afghan  descent. 

SnAHfiARH,  town  in  Sdgar  district,  Central  Provinces,  40  miles  north-east  of 
the  town  of  Sa<;ar. 

SiHOK,  a  town  in  the  Bhopal  State,  Central  India ;  situate  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Savcn,  on  the  road  from  Sugar  to  Asirgarh,  132  miles  south-west 
from  the  former,  and  152  north-cabt  from  the  latter;  22  miles  from 
Bhopal,  and  470  from  Bombay. 

Tal-Bahat,  chief  town  of  p:irganah  of  same  name  in  I>alitpur  district, 
Cenlral  Provinces,  stands  on  a  hill,  26  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Lalitpur. 

Tehri,  capital  of  the  Teliri  or  Urchali  estate,  to  the  east  of  Lalitpur.  It  is 
72  miles  north-west  of  Sagar.  The  Piajah  is  looked  upon  as  the  bead  of 
the  Bundelas. 

Ujjen,  a  very  important  town — more  so  formerly  than  now — on  the  Sipra,  in 
the  Gwdiiar  State.  The  modem  town  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  groves  and  gardens.  The  old  town  lies  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  new  town.  It  is  1698  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  40  miles 
from  Indur. 

I^rcha'h,  ancient  capital  of  State  of  the  eame  name,  also  called  Tehrf,  in 
Bundelkhand.  The  State  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Jhansi  and 
Lalitpur  districts ;  on  the  south  by  the  Lalitpiir  district  and  Bijawar ; 
on  the  east  by  Bijawar,  Charkbdri,  and  Garauli.  The  town  is  on  the 
Betwa. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LORD    ELPniNSTONE,    MR.   SETON-KARR,    AXD   MR.    FORJETT. 

The  western,  or  Bombay,  Presidency  of  India  comprises  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  country  of  varying  breadth  and  ir- 
regular  outline.     Including  the  province  of  Sindh,  May', 

the  administration  of  which'  is  subordinate  to  it,  it     presiaeMj*^ 
occupies  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  northernmost  point  of  Goa,  and 
from  the  south  of  that  territory  to  the  borders  of  Maisiir.     It  is 
thus  bounded  on  the  west  by  Baluchistan  and  tlie  Aiabian  Sea ; 
on  the  .south  by  Maisur;  on  the  east  by  the  Madras  Presidency', 
Ilaidarabad,  Barar,  the   central   provinces,  the  states  forming 
the  central  Indian  agency,  and  Iiaji)iitana ;    on  the  north  by 
Bhawalpur,  the  Panjab,  and  Baluchistan.     The  area 
of  the   Dritish   portions   of  the   Presidency  is  one     popuUtion. 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thou.-and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  square  miles,  supporting  fourteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  but,  in  subordinate  political  relations  to  it,  there  are,  or 
rather  there  were  in  1857,  native  states  comprising 

seventy-one   thousand   three   hundred   and   twenty     The  native 
•1  •  1      •        -IT  £•  •   1    T  •,      ,        MM        stati scon- 

square  miles  with  six  millions  ot  inhabitants.      Ine     taineiinit. 

principal  of  these  were  Barodah,  Kathiwar,  Kachh, 

Kambhayat,    Mahikauta,    Eewakanta,  Kohlapur,    Sawantwari, 

and  Khairpiir. 
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la  1857  Lord  Elpliinstone  was  Governor  of  Bombay.     A  man 

of  culture  und  ability,  Lord  Elphinstone  had  enjoyed 
stone,  ^  '"'  luuro  experience  of  India  than  generally  falls  to  tbc 

lot  of  governors  unconnected  with  the  civil  or 
military  services.  He  had  been  Governor  of  ]\Lidras  from  1837 
to  181:2 ;  and,  although  the  records  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
throughout  his  incumbency  had  marked  no  stirring  events 
within  its  borders,  yet  the  first  Afghan  wax*,  with  its  early 
success  and  its  later  collapse,  had  excited  the  minds  of  the 
n  itives  throughout  the  country,  and  had  called  for  the  exercise 

of  tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  rulers, 
career?^''"^    Tlicse   qualities   Lord  Elphiustone   was  eminently 

qualified  to  display,  and  he  had  displaj'ed  them.  He 
was  called,  however,  to  deal  principally  with  administrative 
details.  The  manner  in  which  he  performed  these  duties 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  natives.  His  measures  for 
improving  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  for  establishing 
means  of  communication  in  all  directions,  are  spoken  of  to  this 
day. 

Lord  Elpliinstone  revisited  India  at  the  time  of  the  first  Sikh 

war,  1845-0,  and  marched  in  company  with  the 
in'indta.^^      14th  Light  Dragoons,  then  commanded  by  the  late 

Colonel  William  Havelock,  who  had  been  his  mili- 
tary secretary,  from  Bombay,  through  central  India,  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  army  before  Labor.  On  the  trans- 
fer of  Kashmir  to  Gulab  Singh,  a  proceeding  following  the 
treaty  of  1846  with  the  Sikhs,  Lord  Elphiustone  formed  one  of 
the  party  which  first  visited  that  famous  valle}'.  After  a 
residence  in  it  of  nearly  three  months,  he  set  out  for  Ladakh 
by  the  Husora  valley,  and  endeavoured  to  proceed  thence  up 
the  Gilgit  vallej^ — in  those  days  an  utterly  unknown  country. 
Forced,  perhaps  fortunately,  by  the  objections  of  the  authorities, 
to  renounce  this  expedition.  Lord  Elphiustone  crossed  the 
Hurpo  pass  to  Rondu  on  the  Indus,  being  the  first  Englishman 
by  whom  that  journey  had  been  attempted. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  in  1853  Lord  Elphiustone 

was  called  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bombay,  he 
His  i^aiifi^-  brought  to  that  office  experience  such  as  few  men, 
post.  not  trained  in  the  Indian  services,  could  command. 

His  knowledge  of  men,  his  courtesy,  his  genial 
bearing,  gave  effect  to  that  experience.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  mutiny  in  1857  his  conduct  as  Governor  of  Bombay  was 
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iiivarialjly  markcJ  by  temper,  juilgnient,  and  discretion.  Calm 
and  dignified  in  manner,  ccmrteous  to  his  colleagues  and  to  all 
with  whom  ho  was  brought  in  contact,  he  evinced,  on  every 
occasion  likely  to  test  his  action,  the  possession  of  a  guiding 
mind,  of  a  will  not  to  be  sliiken,  a  resolution  that  v.ent  direct 
to  its  aim.     The  crisis  of  1857  was  iust  one  of  those     ,.,  „  „     . 

1  .    ,      T        T      -p,    1  .      /  ,.        Well  fitted  to 

occurrences   which    Lord    Llphinstone    was    consti-     encounter  the 
tiitionally  fitted  to  cope  with.     Ho  at  once  realised     ^ut*"*^*'^® 
its   difficulty   and   its    danger,   and    rose   equal   to 
encounter  the  one  and  to  neutralise  the  other.     In  tlie  words  of 
a  contemporary  writer,  generally  unfavourable  to  him,  he  dis- 
played "  the  courage  of  the  soldier  wlio  knows  his  enemy."  * 

'ihe  truth  of  this  judgment  was  proved  by  the  action  taken 
by  Lord  Elphinstone  when  tlie  news  rtached  him  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  10th  of  May  at  Mirath.  Lord  'ton'lwiS; 
Elphinstone  was  at  Bombay  when  he  heard  of  that  <>"  heannR  of 
event.  It  happened  that  General  Ashburnham,  M?r™h,''°^  *' 
commanding  the  expeditionary  corps  on  its  way  to 
China,  was  staying  with  him.  So  greatly  did  the  importance 
of  the  intelligence  impress  the  Governor,  so  certain  did  he  feel 
that  the  Mirath  revolt  would  spread,  and  that  it  should  be  met 
at  once  by  bringing  larijfe  reinforcements  of  Euro- 

.  .  with  rpfc- 

pean  troops  without  delay  into  the  country,  that  he     renc-  lo 
urged  General  Ashburnham  to  proceed  immediately     AsHbu^mha 
to    Calcutta,    and    to    offer    his   services,    and    the 
services  of  the  China   expeditionary  force,  to   the   Governor- 
General. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  war  with  Persia  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  successful  cunclusion.     Fortunate,  like- 
wise, that  the  disaffec  ion  had  not  spread  to  the  native  army  of 
Bombay.     Lord  Elphinstone  thus  felt  himself  equal  to  the  most 
decisive  measures.     He  at  once  authorised  the  Commissioner  of 
Sindh,  Mr.  Frerc^,  to  transfer  the  1st  Bomb;iy  Fusi- 
liers from  Kanichi  to  the  Panjab.     He  arranged  that 
the  G4th  and  78th  regiments,  then  on  their  way  from  Persia, 
should  proceed  forthwith,  without  landing  at  Bom- 
bay, to  Calcutta.     Tlie  more  speedily  to  carry  out     regfme'nt^s 
this  object,  he  caused  vessels  to  be  equipped  and     fromPeisf^ 
prepared  for  the  reception   of  these  rrgiments,  so 
that  on  the  arrival  in  the  Bombay  harbour  of  the  transports 

*  The  Friend  of  Iiulia. 
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which   were    conveying    them    from    Biishii-    they   might  be 
transhipped  without  h)ss  of  time.     This  measure  was  duly  and 
effectively  carried  out.     The  men  moved  from  the  one  transport 
into  the  other,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  time  materially  to  in- 
fluence the  campaign.     But  Lord  Elphinstone  did 
Ma'irarinii-  morc.     He  despatched  on  the  in^itant  to  Calcutta  a 
lery  in  Bora-    (jonipany  of  Madras  artillery  which  happened  to  be 
^^'  on    tlie    spot,    taking    the    duty    of    the   Bombay 

artillery,  then  absent  in  Persia.     He  at  the   same   time   sent 
in.structions  to  the  officer  commamling  at  Disa  to  hold  the  83rd 
regiment  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  at  that  station  in  readi- 
ness to  march  on  Ajmir,  on  the  sole  condition  that. 
He  prepares     jj^  f\^Q.  opinion  of  the  local  anthorities,  the  departure 
piuiud,    '^'   of  the   only   European    troops   in    the   vicinity   of 
Ahmadabad  and  Gujrat  might  be  hazarded  without 
the  absolute  certainty  of  an  outbreak.     And,  still  penetrated  by 
the  necessity  to  concentrate  on  the  scene  of  the  mutiny  as  many 
European  troops  as  could  be  collected,  Lord  Elphinstone  char- 
tered, on  his  own  responsibility,  two  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  the  Potiinger  and 
and  sends  to     ^^^  Madras,  provided  them  with  all  necessary  stores, 

the  .ilaui  itius  •>■  ,  ''-^ 

and  the  Cape    and  despatched  them,  under  the  command  oi  Captain 
lormnforce-    (^-^^-^^^^     Jenkins     of    the  _  Indian    navy,    to    the 
Mauritius  and  the  Cape,  with  letters  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  those  settlements,  dwelling  upim  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  and  begging  them  to  despatch  to  India  any  troops  they 
could  spare. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  result  of  these  applications  was 

such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  cha- 

ap^piicat'ion"^    ractcrs  of  the  men  to   whom  tliey  were  addressed. 

to  the  iiauri-  r^-]^^  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  Sir  James  Higginson, 

embarked  on  board  the  Poltinger  the  head-quarters 

and  as  many  men  of  the  33rd  as  that  steamer  could  carry.     Not 

content  with  that,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  charter  and 

despatch  another    transport  to  convey  the    remainder  of  that 

reo-iment,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  as  much  money  as  could  be 

spared  from  the  treasury  of  the  island. 

Nor  was  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  George  Grey,  ani- 
mated by  sentiments  less  patriotic.     It  fortunately 
Cape?  ^^^       happened  that  an  unusually  large  force  of  British 
regiments  was,  at  the  moment,  concentrated  at  Capo 
Town.     Sir  George  despatched,  without  delay,  as  many  of  them 
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as  lie  could  spare.  The  80  th  anil  95tli  he  sent  to  Bombay ;  the 
6th,  the  1st  battalion  13th,  the  2nd  battalion  GOth,  the  73rd, 
80th,  and  31st  to  Calcutta.  In  subsequent  vessels  he  des- 
patched horses  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  he  could  conveniently 
procure. 

The  despatch  of  Lord  Elphinstone  to  Sir  George  Grey  liad 
painted   the  urgency  of  India's   needs  in  terms  so 
glowing  that  that  able  Governor  considered  himself    ^^fiy^'nobiy 
justified  to  stretch  his  powers.     He  did  not  hesitate     assumed  by 
to  direct  the  commanders  of  the  transports  conveying     Gi'eyf°'^^^ 
the  China  expeditionary  army  so  far  to  divert  from  • 
tlieir  course  as  to  call  at  Singapor  for  ordeis.     The  result  of 
this  patriotic  action  was  most  happy.     The  intelligence  which 
met  these  transports  at  Singapor   induced  their   commanders, 
in  every  case,  to  bear  up  for  Calcutta. 

To  return  to  Bombay.     So  important  did  it  appear  to  Lord 
Elphinstone   that   reinforcements  should  promptly 
be  sent   from   England  by  the   overland   route — a     L'  >■''  i^'i^bin- 
route  till  then  untrodden  by  British  troops — that,     ga-ts  sending 
telegrajihic   communication   being   open  with  Cal-     6,eamer\o 
cutta,   he   suggested   to  the   Governor-General  the     En-iand, 
propriety  of  sending  to  England  a  special  steamer, 
which  he  had  ready,  with  despatches,  impressing  ujjon  the  Homo 
Government  the  urgency  of  the  need.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that   the   suggestion   w;is   a   wise   one.     A   fast  lightly-laden 
steamer,  travelling  at  her  highest  speed,  would  have  anticipated 
the  ordii\ary  mail  steamer  by  three  or  four  daj's  at  the  least. 
This,  too,  at  a  time  Avhcn  the  most  important  events 
depended  on  prompt  and  decisive  action.     But  Lord     but  Lord 
Canning  did  not  view   matters  in  the  same  lisrht.     <-"a"n'"S 
He   refused    to   interfere    witli    the    ordinary    mail 
service.     The  s!  earner,  tlierefore,  was  not  sent. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  record  of  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt,  to  describe  the 
actual    occurrences   in    the    various    parts   of    the    preeau°fona% 
Bombay  Presidency,  I  wish  to  advert  for  a  moment    measures 
to  one  material  result  which  followed  them.     Those     wrdwi!*" 
measures  undoubtedly  saved  Bombay  from  serious 
outbreak.     They  did  more.     They  secured  an  important  base 
of  operations  against  central  India  and  Eajpiitana,    and  they 
preserved  the  line  of  communication  between  those  provinces 
&nd  the  provinces  beyond  them  and  the  seaboard.     It  is  diffi- 
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cTilt  to  over-rstimate  the  importance  thus  gaiued,  solely  by  the 
exercise  of  timely  foresight. 

A  rather  serious  breach  of  the  law  at  Bharoch  in  the  month 

of  -May,  originating  in  a  dispute  between  the  PavMS 

stone  nuets''a  and  the    Muliuniuiadans,    might    have  led  to  im- 

?»^^hofiaw  poitant    consequences    but   fur   the   firmness   with 

which  it  was  met,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  officer 

commanding  on  the  spot,  and,  in  the  next,  by  the  Governor. 

The  spirit  of  Lord  Elphinstone's  action  may  be  judged  from  the 

fact  that,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tl:e  riot,  he  clespatched  a 

hundrel  and  fifty  men  of  the  80th  to  Siirat— a  movement  of 

troops  which  left  only  three  hundred  and  filty  European  troops 

of  aft  arms  in  Bombay  itself. 

The  riot  at  Bharoch  was,  for  a  time,  the  only  indication  of 
ill  feeling  manifested   in   the   western   Presidency, 
poiicy^o™^*    and   it   was   entirely  unconnected   with   the  great 
offensive         revolt  then  raging  in  the  north-wcst.     LoidElphin- 
si  one,  whilst  carefully  repressing  it,  did  not  abate  a 
single  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  was  convinced 
was  the   only  sound   policy — the   policy  of  ofiensive  defence. 
Almost  from  the  very  first  he  had  designed  to  form,  at  a  con- 
venient point  within  the  Presidency,  a  column  to  secure  and 
liold  the  great  line  of  road   between  Bombay  and 
|fne"b*twMn    Agra.     Not  only  would  the  line  thus  secured  foim 
Bombay  and    a  base  for  ulterior   operations,   but  a  great   moral 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  its  tenure.     In  the 
crisis  which  then  aftlicted  India,  it  was  not  to  be  ihogght  that 
any  portion  <f  the  empire  would  stand  still.     The  attitude  of 
folded  arms  was  an  attitude  to  invite  danger.     To  clieck  the 
approach  of  evil,  the  surcbt  mode  was  to  go  forth 
and.byai-      r^^j    meet    it.     A    column    marchin";   toAViirds  the 

vanciiiff  to  "  , 

meet  the  evil  noith-west  would  encounter  the  elements  which, 
outiide/to™  having  brewed  there  disturbance,  were  eager  to 
prevent  it  sprcad  it,  and,  encountering,  would  annihilate  them, 
tithin.^         The  presence  of  such  a  column,  maiching  confidently 

to  the  front,  would,  moreover,  go  far  to  check,  per- 
haps even  to  suppress,  any  disloyal  feelings  which  might  have 

been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  native  princes 
Witbthis  \vho>e  statcs  bordered  on  this  line  of  communica- 
coinmii  under  tion.  For  thcsc  reasoufl,  then,  at  a  very  early  period 
WTOdburn      °^  *^'®  Crisis,  Lord  Elphinstone  proposed  in  council, 

and  ordered,  the  formation  of  a  column,  under  the 
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command  of  Major-Gencral  Woodburn,  io  open  out  communica- 
tions with  central  India  and  the  North-West  Provinces. 

The  column   formed  in  consequence,  under  the  command  of 
Major-Geueral  Woodburn,  was  but  small  in  numbers. 
It  consisted  only  of  five  troops  of  th»  14th  Light     ^f™P°*'"°" 
Dragoons,  the  2r)th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  Captain     column. 
Woolcombf's     horse-battery    of    artillery,    and     a 
pontoon  train.     It  set  out  from  Pnna  on  the  8th  of  June,  under 
orders  to  march  with  all  speed  to  Mau,  with  tho 
view  to  save  that  place  while  there  was  yet  time,         •^""^■ 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  insurrection  in     J' 'march  uf 
Malwd,   and   along   the   northern   frontier   of    the     Miu. 
Bombay  Presidency.* 

The  state  of  alf.iirs  at  Mau  and  at  Indiir  was  such  as  to 
demand  the  most  piorapt  action  on  the  part  of  General 
Woodburn.     It   was    inst    possible    that,    making 

,.  J  1  1  -li  1  i-Tj'         Possibilities 

iorced  marches,  he  might  approach  so  near  to  indur     before 
as   to   baftlc   the   plans  of  the  discontented.     The     ?,?""?' 

Till  •     T        -I  r  -1  1-  Ti        »Voodburn. 

dread  that  he  might  do  so  lor  a  long  time  paralysed 
their  action. f     Circumstances,  however,  occurred  which  baffled 
the  hopes  expressed  by  Lord  Elphinstoi'.e,  when,  acting  on  his 
own  unaided  judgment,  he  pressed  upon  the  military  authorities 
the  necessity  for  General  Woodburn  to  advance. 

The  city  of  Aurangabad — once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
AhmadnacraT,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  favourite  .  ., ., 
residence  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzib — occupies  a 
prominent  and  important  position  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Kizara.  The  coiner  of  which  it  was  the 
capital  juts  like  a  promontory  into  British  territory.  To  the 
east  and  north- east  it  touches  western  Barar  and  the  central 
provinces;  to  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north-west,  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Beyond  the 
northernmost  part  of  that  Presidency,  and  wiihin  easy  distance 
of  Auiangcibad,  lies  Malwa. 

Disiftoction  was  known  to  reign  in  Malwa,  and  it  was  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  that  disaftection  should  not  spread 
soutliwaid  to  Bombay.  But  at  Aurangabad,  the  capital  of  tho 
small  promontory  I  have  described,  almost  touching  Malwa  on 
one  side  and  running  into  Bombay  on  the  other  three  sides, 

*  Lord  Elphinstone's  letter  to  General  Woodburn 
t   Vide  Vol.  III.  page  137. 
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were  quartered  the  1st  and  3rd  Cavalry,  the  2nd  Infantry,  and 

a  battery  of  artillery,  of  the  Haidarabad  Contingent. 

Anningibid.    Thcse   regiments,   commanded   by   British   officers, 

were  composed  chiefly  of  !Muhammadans,  and  one 

of  them — the  1st  Cavaliy — had,  in   the   early  part   of  June, 

displayed  symptoms  of  disaiFection. 

Aurangabiid  is  distant  from  Piina  a  hundred  and  thirty -eight 

miles ;    from   Ahmaduagar,  about   midway  between   the   two, 

sixty-eight  miles.     In  tlie  ordinary  cour.-e  of  events,  General 

"NVoodburu,  armed  with  positive  instructions  to  pu.>-h  on  with 

all  speed  to  Man,  would  not  have  entered  the  dominions  of  the 

Kiziim.     It  happened,  however,  that  the  authors  of 

Pi=affection     h^q  clisaffection  I  have  spoken  of  as  prevailing  at 

garrison.         Aurangdbad  proceeded  on  the  13th  of  June  lo  more 

open  demonstrations,  and   in  consequence  General 

"Woodbnrn  received,  not  from  Lord  Elphinstone,  instructions  to 

deviate  from  the  line  urged  upon  him  by  that  nobleman,  and 

to  march  upon  Aurangabad. 

In  explanation  of  the  open  demonstrations  dt  Aurangabad,  I 

may  state  that  a  rumour  had  reached  that  place  that 

Rasonsof      ^\^q   cavalrv   regiment    sta'ioned    there   would    be 

tion.  required  to  join  General  Woodburn's  column  and 

march    with    him    on    Dehli.      The    mmour    was 

founded  upon  truth,  for  it  had  been  intended  that  the  regiment 

in  question  should  join  General  Woodburn's  force.     But  to  the 

'  minds  of  soldiers  who  were  not  British  subjects,  who   lived 

under  the  rule  of  the  descendant  of  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the 

Mughul,  the  idea  of  fighting  against  the  King  of  Dehli  was 

peculiarly    distasteful.*      They  showed  their  dislike    on   the 

moment.     On   tlie  13th   of  June  the  men  of  the  1st  Cavalry 

openly  expressed  their  dissatis'action,  and — it  was  stated  at  the 

time — swore  to  murder  their  officers  it  inessure  to  march  against 

Dehli   were   put  upon   them.     Fortunately,  the   commanding 

officer,  Captain  Abbott,  was   a  sensible   man.     He 

coniuctof      summoned  the  native  officers  to  his  quarters,  and 

Captain  discusscd   the   question   with   them.      The    native 

Auboit.  -1      1         T     1  /•         1     • 

ofncers  declared  that,  tor  their  own  part,  they  were 
ready  to  obey  any  lawful  order,  but  they  admitted  that  their 
men  would  not  fight  against  the  mutineers.     Captain  Abbott 

*  The  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Haidarabdd  cavalry  atoned  for  this 
momentary  disaffection  will  be  found  recorded  in  subsequent  pages. 
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then,  after  communicating  with  the  Ecsidcnt,  resolvoil  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  course.     He  gave  the  men  assurances  that  they 
would  not  be  required  to  march  on  iJehli.     In  this 
way    order    was    restoied.      So    little    confidence,     Bwed.^buV 
however,  in  the  stability  of  the  compromise  was  felt     '^otconfl- 
on  both  sides,  that  the  ofticers  proceeded  to  barricade 
themselves  in  their  mess-house,  whilst  the  uiutinous  cavalry 
boosted    over    their   moral   victoiy   in   every   quarter   of  the 
city. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  en  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  June,  General  "NVoodburn's  column  entered  Auran- 
gabad,  marched  at  once  to  the  ground  occu])ied  by     eniers^'T"- 
ihe   mutineers,   and   ordered   the    men  to   give   up     ranpabid  and 
their  arms.     "With  the  exception  of  one  troop  of  the     mutiw-eiB.* 
1st  Cavalry,  all  obeyed.     The  general  gave  the  men 
of  that  troup  six  minutes  to  consider  the  course  they  would 
jmrsue.      "When   the   time   elapsed,  the   men,  instead   of  sub- 
mitting, put  on  a  bold  front  and  attempted  to  ride  away.     In 
this  attempt  most  of  them  succeeded.     The  next  morning  some 
three  or  four,  convicted  of  attempts  at  assassination,  were  hanged, 
and  order  was  restored. 

General  Woodburn  was  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Henry  Somerset.  In  tlie  opinion  of 
Lord  Elphinstone,  the  danger  at  Aurangabad  had  ^ni>^,',Ss"' 
not  been  so  pre>sing  as  to  necessitate  the  deviation  WooUbam  to 
of  the  field  force  from  the  direct  road  to  Mau.  He  mIu^  **" '° 
thought  that,  in  the  presence  of  two  dangers,  tliat 
which  would  result  from  the  mutiny  coming  down  to  Bombay 
fi'om  cential  India  and  Malwa  was  greater  even  than  the 
disaffection  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  the  Nizam.  Forced, 
however,  to  accept  General  "Woodburn's  action  at  Aurangabad, 
lie  lost  not  a  moment  in  urging  him  to  press  on  towards  Mau. 
"  I  am  pprsuaded,"  he  wrote  to  that  officer  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
"  that  the  local  officers  greatly  exaggerate  the  danger  of  a  rising 
in  our  own  jirovinces.  I  have  no  fear  of  anything  of  the  sort ; 
and,  if  it  should,  happen,  I  trust  tliat  we  should  be  able  to  put  it 
down  speedily.  But  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  happen — 
at  all  events,  for  the  present.  If  you  allow  the  insurrection  to 
come  down  to  our  borders  without  attemjiting  to  check  it,  wo 
bhall  almost  deserve  our  fate;  but  if  by  a  rapid  advance  you 
are  able  to  secure  Mau  you  will  also,  in  all  probability, 
eave  Mehidpur,  Sagar,  Hoshangabad,"  itc.     Lord  Elphinstono 
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followed  up  these  nolilo  words,  displaying  the  tme  conception 
he  had  formed  of  the  situation,  by  a  letter  addressed,  the  same 
day,  to  bir  Henry  Somerset:  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  he  wrote,  "  for  the  perusal  of  General  Woodburn's  letter. 
I  conclude  that  since  it  was  written  he  has  received  his 
orders  to  continue  his  march  to  Man  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition." 

But  General  "Woodburn  did  not  move  forward.     In  reply  to 

the  h  tter  I  have  just  quoted,  he  wrote,  on  the  25th, 

b'^S'e-    to   Lord   Elphinstone,  urging  the   various   reasons 

lays  to  ti y  ii^s  -which,  he  thought,  would  necessitate  a  long  stay  at 

prisoLers.        Aurangi'ibad.     These  reasons  might,  in  the  presence 

of    the    greater    danger    at   Mau,    be    justly   teimcd    trivial. 

They  consisted  in  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  outbreak  after  his 

departure,   and    in   the    necessity    of   trj'ing   some    sixty-fonr 

prisoners  by  court-martial. 

Lord  Elphinstone  answered  the  objections  to  advance  urged 

by  the  general  in  a  very  decided  manner.     "  I  wish 

LordEiihin-   yy^^  to  remember,"  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th  of 

b^ts^his  rea.     June,  "  that  it  was  for  the  object  of  relieving  Mau, 

eons  and  s:iii   ^^^^^  jjq^  fy^.  i]^q  purpose  of  cha-tising  a  mutinous 

wiwards.         regiment  at  Aurangabad,  that   the  field  force  was 

formed.     The  latter  is  an  incidental  duty,  which  it 

was  hoped  w^ould  not  interfere  with  the  main  object.      I  am 

perfectly  aware  that,  in  these  times,  circumstances  may  occur 

to  divert  your  force  from  its  original  destination,  but  I  do  not 

think  they  have  yet  occurred."      He  then  proceeded  in  a  few 

forcible  words  to  urge  the  folly  of  w^asting  unnecessary  time 

upon  trials,*  and  the  necessity  of  disarming  regiments  which 

raio-ht  show  disaffection,  instead  of  delaying  a  movement  of  the 

first  importance  from  a  fear  that  a  revolt  might  take  place  after 

the  departure  of  the  British  troops. 

This  letter,  I  have  said,  was  despatched  to  General  Woodburn 
on  the  27th  of  June.     On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
su.^^  u'or-"'    Lord  Elphinstone  received  a  despatch  from  Calcutta, 
dered  further    instructing  him  to  send  to  Calcutta  by  sea  the  wing 
^u1??engtV    ofthe  12th  Lancers  then  stationed  at  Buna.     This 
diminution  of  his  available  European  strength,  al- 
ready extremely  small,  following  immediately  upon  the  departure 


*  "  To  allow  twenty  days  for  the  trial  of  sixty-four  prisoners  is  out  of  the 
question  in  these  times." 
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from  tlio  Presidency  of  General  Woodburn's  force,  and  accom- 
panied by  reports  received  from  many  district  officers  to  the 
effect  that   rebellion    was   only  watcliing  ils   opportunity,  so 
affected  Lord  Eli)hinstone,  that  for  a  moment  ho  felt  inclined 
to  authorise  General  Woodbnrn  to  halt  at  Aurangabad.    Indeed, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  wrote  that  ofiScer  a 
letter,  expressive  of  his  deep  regret  and  disappoint-     air  a  moment 
ment  at  having  to  request  him  to  give  up  a  measure     causes  Loru 
which  he  believed  to  bo  of  great  importance.     But     towavcn"^" 
the  night  dissii)atcd  his  anxiety.     In  the  morning 
he   had   resolved    to   daro   all,   to   ri.sk   all,    for   the    supreme 
advantage   of  saving   central    India.     On  the  2yth,  then,  lie 
wrote  again  to  General  Woodburn,  cancelling  that 
portion  of  his  previous  letter  which  had  given  him     amomcnu"^ 
authority  to  dtfer  tlie  projected  movement. 

But  before  this  letter  could  reach  General  Woodburn  that 
officer  had   bccDnie  incapacitated  for   command  by 
ill-health.     The  Government  promptly  replaced  him     Sii"an.i 
by  Colonel  C.  S.  Stuart,  of  tlie  Bombay  Army,  then     is r. placed 
commanding    the    3rd    Kegiment   Native   Infantr}-.     Foiiett."'^ 
Pending  the  arrival  of  that  ofiicer,  the  ccmimand  of 
the  field  force  devolved  upon   Major  Fullett,    25th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry. 

Major  Follett  had  a  grand  opportunity  before  him.     He  had 
only  to  move  forw^ard.     Unfortunately,  he  wrote  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  a  letter  in  which  he  dwelt     Htrwold"-'" 
upon  the    impossibility  of  leaving    Aurangabad  in     t'urn'soii- 
the  then  condition  of  the  Nizam's  regiments.     More 
unfortunately  still.  Major  Follett's  representations  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  head  of  the  arm 3'. 

Lord  Elphinstone's  reason  and  instincts  still  told  him  that 
the  further  delay  thus  proposed  was  the  delay  of 
red  tape — the  natural  ccnseqnence  of  the  absence     LonTEi'phi'n- 
of  a  clear  mind  and  a  firm  will.     But  lie  was  in     stone's  posi- 
a   very  difficult   position.     He   was   not   a  soldier. 
And   although   he   would   unhesitatingly   have    regarded   the 
scruples  of  Major  Follett,  unsupported  by  higher  autiiority,  ho 
could  not  treat  with  contempt  the  weighty  support  given  to 
those  t-cru]iles  by  the  officer  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armies  serving  in  India.     Unwillingly,  then,  and  solely  in 
deference  to  the  strong  opinion  expressed  b}'  Sir  Henry  Somer- 
set, Lord  Elphiiistone  consented  to  the  delay. 
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A  few  days  proved  liow  true  had  been  his  judgment.     On 

the  7th  of  July,  Major  Follett  convirted  himself  and 

July-        the  chief  who  supported  him  of  a  hasty  and  pre- 

fJconve?!^'^  mature  decision.     On   the  7th  of  July  that  officer 

to  Lord  Ki-      Avrote  to  Lord  Elj^hinstone,*  declared  that  it  was  per- 

phmstone  8      fg^.^iy  feasible  to  leave  Aurangabad,  and  announced 

his  intention  to  march  for  Mau  on  the  10th,  leaving 

a  troop  of  cavalry  and   two   guns  for  the  protection   of  the 

Aiarangtibad  cantonment. 

Lord  Elphiustone  promptly  requested  Sir  Henry  Somerset 
to  confirm  this  change  of  feeling  by  cancelling  his  previous 
orders.     This  was,  in  eifect,  carried  out. 

The  force  led  by  Colonel  C.  S.  Stuart  of  the  Bombay  army, 

who  joined  it  on  the  8th,  quitted  Aurangabad  on 

Coior.ei  tlic  12th,  too  late  to  prevent  the  mutinies  at  j\lau 

to"comma?id    and  Indur,  but  not  loo  late,  under  the  guidance  of 

the  force  and  (^'oioijel    Durand,   who  ioined    it    at    Asirgarh,    to 

Bcts  out  lor  '  «/  o         ' 

Asirgarh.        restorc  British  authorit}'  in  central  India.     To  the 

further  movements  of  this  column  I  shall  return  in 

a  subsequent  chapter.     Its  march  bej'ond  the  Bombay  frontier 

was  due  solely  to  Lord  Elphiustone. f     Had  he  been  unfettered, 

and  had  its  first  commander  been  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  it 


•  It  is  probable  that  Major  Follett" s  change  of  opinion  was  due  to  the  receipt 
of  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Durand  addressed  to  Mr.  Plowden,  and  sent  through 
the  ofificer  commanding  at  Aurangabad.  This  letter  contained  convincing 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  promptly  advancing. 

t  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  wrote  Lord  Elphinstone  to  Colonel  Durand,  the 
27th  of  July,  "  in  regretting  the  delay  which  took  place  in  the  advance  of  the 
force.  You  cannot  have  written  more  strongly  than  I  have  upon  the  subject, 
but  there  was  a  strong  counter-prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  officers  on  the  spot, 
ever>'  one  of  whom  declared  that  the  departure  of  the  colunm  from  Aurangabad 
would  be  the  signal  of  a  general  rising.  I  from  the  first  recommended  that 
the  mutinous  troops  should  be  disarmed  and  dismounted.  But  this  was  considered 
inexpedient.  It  was  represented  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  troops  but  the 
whole  popijation  was  against  us.  Mr.  — — ,  the  Deputy  Conunissioncr  in  North 
Barar,  who  is  reckoned  a  very  good  officer,  said  that  there  were,  I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  many,  armed  Musalmans  in  his  district,  who  would  rise  the  moment 

the  column  was  ordered  to  move.     Colonel ,  who  commands  the  Madras 

cavalry   regiment  at  ,   said   it  was  utterly  impossible  to  send  half  his 

regiment  over  to  Aurangabad,  as  the  pcoi)le  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
attack  the  station."  It  is  immensely  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Elphinstone  that, 
in  spite  of  these  and  many  similar  reports  from  district  officers,  and  of  the 
opposition  referred  to  in  the  text,  he  should  have  persevered  in  urging  the 
forward  movement.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  men  in  high  position 
in  India  wiio  realised  how  the  mutiny  should  be  met. 
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would  have  taken  place  in  time  to  prevent  much  evil  in  central 
India. 

But  the  despatch  of  Colonel  Stuart's  culunm  to  central  India 
was  not  the  only  aid  proffered  by  the  Bombay  Presidency  fur 
the  supjiression  of  the  mutiny.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
splendid  self-abnegation   by  which  the  province  of  Sindh  was 
denuded  for  the  benefit   of  the  Panjab.     Again,  the  western 
Presidency  was  prompt  to  comply  with  the  indent  made  upon  it 
by  Colonel  G.  St.  P.  Lawrence,  the  Governor-Genei  al's  agent  in 
linjpiitana.*     The  greater  part  of  the   garrison  of  Disa,  con- 
sisting of  a  troop  of  horse  aitillery,   one    regiment   and   one 
sq^uadron  of  native  light  cavahy,  a  detachment  (four  hundred 
men)  of  the  83rd,  and  a  detachment  of  the    12th 
Native  Infantry,  was  formed  into  a  movable  column,     Lord 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  George  Lawrence,  just     piP.'es"!'^"* 
then    nominated    Brigadier- General  in   Eajpiitana.     column  at 
Lord    Elphiustone    was    prompt    to    confirm    this     ofCoiiii^er 
arrangement — an  arrangement  wliich  gave  General     Lawrence. 
Lawrence  a  power,  exercised  with  remarkable  ability 
and  judgment,  to  maintain  order  in  a  country  ruled  over  by  the 
great  Rajput   chiefs,  f     Further,  on    the    23rd    of   July,    four 
compinies  of  the  86th  Regiment  were  sent  from  Maligaon  to 
join   Colonel  Stuart's  column  on  its   way  to  Mau.     Marching- 
direct  by  the  Bombay  road,  they  did  not  join  till  after  that 
column  had  arrived  at  Mdu. 

AVhilst    Lord   Elphinstone  was   thns   actively  employing    a 
policy  of  aggressive  defence  alike  to  keep  the  evil 
from  his  own  borders  and  to  crush  it  in  the  provinces     toms^f™^" 
beyond  them,  the  spirit  which  had  worked  so  much     ^"'uf 'p*''® 
mischief  in  the  north-west  suddenly  raised  its  head     siaency. 
on  his  very  liearth.     The  first  symptoms  of  mutiny 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  broke  out  shortlj^  afier  the  march  of 
the  columns  whose  movements  I  have  just  recorded. 

The    southern    Maratha    country    comprises    the    territory 
between  Satarah  and  the  Madras  Presidency  to  the     Ti,g  so„t!:em 
north  and  south,  and  between  the  Nizam's  dominions     Marathii 
and  the  western  ghats  to  the  east  and  west.     It  has  ' 

an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about   three    millions,    for  the    most   part   of  jjure     j^g^^^j 
Maratlia  blood.     Within  this  country  are   the   two 

*  Vol.  m.  page  170.  t  Vide  pages  171  to  174,  Vol.  HI. 
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coUectorates,  Belgaon  and  Dharwar,  the  native  state  Kolliapiir, 
anil  numerous  small  semi-independent  states,  each 

a;iJ  native  • ,-,  i  •    •  i       i      ^   • 

sutes.  With  an  annual  revenue  rising  up  to,  but  m  no  case 

exceeding,  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  1857  the 
principal  of  these  Avere  Sangli,  Miraj,  Savaniir,  Kunuidwar, 
Jamkhandi,  Nargiiud,  and  Miuihol. 

Of  this  iin])ortant  country  the   Collector  and  j\[agistrate  of 
Belgaon,    i\Ir.    George    Berkeley    Seton-lvarr,   had 
MrTaeJrge     political  charge.     Mr.  Seton-Karr  possessed  reniark- 
^f  lio'^y        able  natural  abilities,  and  these  had  been  develojied 
by  an   education   Avhich   had  continued  up  to  the 
date  of  which  I  am  writing.     He  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  nativ^e  princes,  for  continuing  to  them  the  power  to 
adopt,  for  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  their  customs 
which,  however  little  understood  by  Europeans,  were  harmless 
in  themselves,  and  which  were   hallowed  by  the  practice  of 
ages.     He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  whilst  possessed  of  a  firm 
and    decided    character,   yet  preferred  to   try  to  their   fullest 
extent  the  arts  of  persuasion  before  having  recourse  to  intimi- 
dation or  violence. 
The  internal  condition  of  the  southern  Maratha  countiy  when 
Mr.  Seton-Karr  assumed  charge  of  it  in  May  1856, 
diuon^ofthe'  j'^^^  twelve  luouths  prior  to  the  revolt,  was  one  of 
wmthera        brooding     discontent.       The     annexation     by    the 
couQtry.         Government  of  India   of  Barar  and  of   Oudh   had 
been  in  the  one  case  followed,  in  the  other  preceded, 
by  an  Act  known  as  Act  XI.  of  1852,  under  the  operation  of 
which  an  Inam  Commission  was  empowered  to  call 
Commlf^on.    Upon  all  landed  proprietors  to  produce  the  title-deeds 
of  their  estates.     A  new  tribunal   had,  under  this 
Act,  been  invested  with  arbitrary  jurisdiction  over  this  vast 
mass  of  pro})erty.     The  holders  of  estates,  cxreless  and  improvi- 
dent, unacquainted  with  law,  and  accustomed  to  consider  that 
thirty  years'  possession  conferred   an   irrefragable   title,   liad 
failed  in  many  instances  to  preserve  the  most  valid  muniments 
of  their  estates.     In  some  cases,  indeed,  no  muniments  had  ever 
existed.     Chiefs  who,  in  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  India 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Aurangzib,  had  won  their  estates 
by  the  sword,  had  not  been  careful  to  fence  them  in  with  a 
paper   barrier — in    that   age   utterly  valueless — but  they  had 
transmitted   to  their  descendants   the  arms  and  the  retainers 
who  had  constituted  their  right  to  possession,  and  with  whose 
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aid  they  had   learned  to  consider  lueio   titles   superfluous,  as 
withoiit  it  they  were  contemptible.     In  other  cases, 
men  who  had  acquired  land  in  the  ojeneral  scramble     The  manner 
which    preceded    the    downfall    of    the    Teshwd's     |.o„Tmi=sion'" 
Government,    had    transmitted    tlieir    acquisitions     airect.d  many 
to  their  children,  fortified  by  no  better  titles  than     and'iand-''^* 
entries  in  the  village  account-books.     To  both  these     owners, 
classes   the   Inaui   Commission   had    been    a    com- 
mission   simply   of  confiscation.       In    the   southern   Manitha 
country   the  titles   of  thirty-five  thousand  estates,  large  and 
small,  had  been  called  for  by  the  new  tribunal.     In  twenty-one 
thousand  cases  that  tribunal  had  pronounced  sentences  of  con- 
fiscation.     Thousands   of  other    landowners,   still    unevicted, 
looked  on  in  dismay,  tremblingly  awaiting  the  sentence  which 
was  to  add    their  wail  of  distress    and  resentment  to  that  of 
their  impoverished  neighbours.*     Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  when  he  assumed  charge  under 
these  circumstances  in  May  1856,  found  the  native     Juteal'^' 
landowners  of  the  Southern  Maratha  country  in  a 
state  of  moody  discontent,  which  was  prevented  from  bursting 
into  open  disaflfection  only  by  a  sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  success  ? 

But  another  cause  increased,  even  intensified,  the  discontent, 
and,  by  its  connection  with  the  religious  feelings  of 
all  classes,  added  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  situa-     adoption,'" 
tion.     Of  all  the   rights  devolving   upon  a  Hindu 
landowner,  the  right  to  adopt  is  at  once  the  most  cherished  and 

•  la  wi'iting  thus  of  the  feelings  of  the  actual  landowners,  I  am  far  from 
desiring  to  say  a  single  word  against  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Imim 
Commission.  I  wish  to  record  only  the  discontent  of  the  men  who  actually 
possessed  the  land  when  the  inquiry  was  ordered.  I  admit  not  only  that  the 
Government  was  perfectly  justified  in  ordering  that  inquiry,  but  that  it  was 
demanded  by  thousands  who  had  been  violently  and,  in  some  cases,  fraudulently 
dispossessed  of  their  hereditary  acres  during  the  period  antecedent  to  the  fall 
of  the  Peshwa.  The  Inam  Commission  rendered  substantial  justice  to  these 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  dominions  of  the  Peshwa  had  been  brought  under  British  sway,  and 
that  during  those  years,  and,  in  many  cases,  during  many  antecedent  years, 
the  landowners  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Inam  Commission  had 
enjoyed  anl  transmitted  to  their  children  the  estates  which  their  fathers  had 
gained.  The  long  possession  gave  them  in  their  eyes  a  better  right  than  any 
which  could  be  urged  by  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  been  dispossessed. 
No  wonder,  then,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  Inam  Commission  was  an 
instrument  of  tyranny. 
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the  most  sacred.     It  is  an  observance  enjoined  upon   Liin  by 
his  religion.     Should  he  fail  to  beget  a  child,  he  is  bound  to 
provide   for   himself  an   heir   by   adoption.     On  the   child  so 
adopted  he  bestows   all  the  care  and  the  affection  ordinarily 
lavished  on  the  offspring  of  love.     Taught  by  his 
rite nf cessary  religion    to  bclieve  tbat  his  own  happiness  in  the 
fortiie  other  world  depends  upon  the  transmission  to  the 

adopted  son  of  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  he  is 
ever  careful  to  instil  into  his  mind  that  he  actually  is  of  the 
family,  and  will  be,  after  his  death,  the  representative  of  its 
traditions  and  its  honours.  The  idea  that  he  might  die  heirless 
is  to  the  Hindu  landowner  not  blessed  with  offspring  an  ever- 
present  canker-worm.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  him  moody,  de- 
spairing, miserable.  The  prohibition  to  find  for  himself  such 
an  heir  might  even  make  him  reckless. 

But  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  had,  in  many  instances, 
Tiie  policy      pronounccd   such    a    prohibition.       The   policy   of 
ofi.oraDai-    absorption  adopted  by  Lord  Dalhousie  had  shown 
°"*"^  no  resj^ect  for  the  principle  of  adoption.      Under 

its  action  large  states  had  been  absorbed,  and  the  power  to 
adopt  had  been  denied  to  lesser  landowners.     This 
exercisl'^of      refusal  had  been  extended  to  the  landowners  of  the 
this  rite  to      soutliem  Mardtha  countiy — amongst  others,  to  the 
tila  chiJefs.'    "  important  chief  of  Nargiind.     The  prohibition  pro- 
duced consternation.     The  effeminate  early  training 
of  the  Hindu  uj)per  classes  often  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  the  rite  of  adoption  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a 
family.     The  custom  had  been  hallowed  by  time.     The  pro- 
hibition of  it  by  a  paramount  power,  alien  in  race  and  faith, 
could  be  attributed  only  to  greed  for  the  land.      When,  then, 
the  prohibition  was  extended,  and  the  landowners  saw  family 
after  family  disappear,  a  great  fear  fell  upon  them.     They  felt, 
one  and  all,  that  their  turn  would  come ;  that  their  names,  too, 
wcmld  perish  ;    that  none   would   succeed   to   com- 
EfTect  pro-      memoratc  their  deeds  and  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors, 

dui.ed  by  this  ,  ,     .  ,  i  i    i        ,  • 

refusal.  and  to  appease  their  manes  by  yearly  celebrations. 

In  the  common  de^^pair  old  feuds  were  laid  aside, 
hereditary  enmity  was  forgotten.  A  common  dread  produced 
a  common  sympathy,  and  the  indignation  or  alarm  of  each  was 
supported  and  increased  by  the  sense  that  it  was  shared  by  all. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  aggrieved  landowners  had  no 
thought   to   combine   against   the   British   Government.      But 
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fhongh' tranquillity "prevailctl,  it  was  not  the  tranqnillity  wliidi 
is  based  upon  contontmont.  The  landowners  were  tranquil 
simply  because  successful  revolt  seemed  impossible.  The 
British  authority  seemed  too  firmly  fixed  to  bo  easily  shaken. 
But,  were  it  to  be  shaken,  it  was  always  possible,  considering 
the  intense  and  widespread  discontent  of  the  landowners,  thnt 
their  hopeless  apathy  might  become  the  audacity  of  despair. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  southern  Muratha  country  when, 
in  May,  1856,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  assumed  charge  of  it. 
But  a  few   weeks   elapsed  l)efoi-e  his  experienced     gouthefn"'* 
mind   had    mastered   the  causes  of  the  discontent     JWarathii 
which   he   found   everywhere   prevailing.     It   was     May^^Tsse. 
difficult,  even  for  a  man  wlio  condemned  the  policy 
of  the  Government    and   who  symjiathised    with    the  native 
landowners,  to  alia}'  it.      He  found,  in  fact,  that   in  almost 
every  instance  the  landowners  had  been  grievously  wronged. 
The  influential  chief  of  Nargund  had  been  denied  the  rights  of 
adoption  in  terms  which — owing  to  the  faultiness  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  original  English — added  insult  to  injury.     Other 
landowners  of  ancient  lineage,  and   possessing  weight  in  the 
counhy,  wore  found  by  Mr,  Seton-Karr  e>tranged  from  their 
loyalty  by  the  causes  to  which   I  have  adverted — the  Inam 
Commission  and  the  withholding  of  the  right  of  adoption — and 
plunged  in  moody  mistrust  of  the  Government.     It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  i\lr.  Seton-Karr  to  carry  out  the  only 
act   which   would   have    restored    confidence  —  to     ^^-  ^^^o^- 
moderate  the  action  of  the  Inam  Commission  and     powers,  in  re- 
to  restore  the  right  of  adoption.     Nor,  conciliatory     ^ect^^iiie 
and  sympathising  as  Jie  was,  was  he  moie  able  to     restricted; 
reconcile  the  native  chiefs  and  landowners  to  the 
new  order  which  had  to  them  all  the  effects  of  a  revolution. 
But  all  that  an  earnest  and  high-minded  man  could 
do  he  did.     He  visited  every   landowner.      Their     aifw^JJff 
individual    characters   he   carefully    studied.       To     fluenceto 
their  complaints  he  listened  with  patience.     He  met     discontemed. 
them  generally  with  such  explanations  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  might  remove  misapprehension  as  to  its 
general   intention ;    whilst   in    cases   of  individual 
hardship — which  he  Avas  powerless  to  remedy — he     confidence'of 
endeavoured   to   soothe  the  sense  of  hardness  and     "^®  '""'** 
injustice  by  kindly  expressions    of  sympathy.     In 
this  way  he  wou  their  confidence.     He  made  the  landowners 

VOL.  v.  "  C 
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feel  that  in  the  liighest  official  in  the  province  they  had  a  real 
friend.  More  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  effect.  Eegard  for 
the  individual  in  no  way  obliterated  resentment  at  the  action 
of  the  Government.  A  sense  of  deep  injury  still  continued  to 
rankle  in  each  breast. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1857, 

the  news  of  the  mutiny  at  ^Iirath  and  Dehli  reached 

EiTertpro-      Belffaon.     The  effect  of  this  news,  and  of  the  worse 

uUC^fl  ID  tll6  ^  • 

Maratha         tidings  which  continued  to  follow,  upon  the  peoples 

the"e?oU^at    ^^  *^^  southcm  Marutha  country,  was  electric.     The 

Mirath.  Muhammadans  were  at  once  aroused  to  an  intense 

pitch  of  excitement.      The   Hindus,   on   the    oiher 

hand,  were  far  more  reticent,  and  for  some  time  concealed  their 

inner  feelinj:s   by   an    impassive   exterior.     British   authority 

seemed  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  countiy  that  they  nesitated  to 

believe  that  it  could  be  suddenly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr  w-as  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  crisis. 
The  force  at  Belgaon  consisted  of  one  regiment  of 
Mr^rn-'"*  native  infantry,  the  29 ih,  a  weak  battery  of  Euro- 
Karr-sdis-      pean   artillery,  and   the   depot  of  the   64th   Foot, 
inadequate.^    composed  of  about  thirty  men  fit  for  duty,  guarding 
upwards  of  four  hundred  women  and  children  be- 
longing to  that  regiment.     Exclusive  of  the  artilleiy,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  Europf^ans  fit  to  carrj'-  arms  coiald  be  mustered 
in  the  place ;  whilst  between  Belgaon  and  Puna  and  Sholapur 
there  were  more  than  two  thousand  native,  and  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty  European,  sokliers.     The  defences  of  Belgaon  con- 
sisted of  a  fort  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  ramparts  of 
which,   unrepaired    for    years,   presented   breaches   in  several 
places.     Ill  a  militaiy  point  of  view  the  place  was,  in  fact,  un- 
tenable, but  it  had,  nevertheless,  to  be   regarded  as  the  sole 
refuge  for   the  European  non-combatants,  consisting  of  some 
fi.ve  hundred  including  children.     Belgaon  was  the 
i^Mer.  head-quarters  of  the  southern  division  of  the  army, 

and  Major-General  Lester  had  arrived  there  on  the 
11th  of  May  to  assume  that  command.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  at  once 
placed  himself  in  cOiiimunication  with  that  officer,  and,  under 
Lis  direction,  such  improvements  as  in  so  brief  a  time  were 
practicable  were  made  to  the  defences. 

Anomi'sary  During  the  week  or  two  following,  the  unusual 
arrives  from  exaltation  of  the  Muhammadans  alone  gave  evi- 
wml"    "       dence  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  bad  news  from 
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the  noi*tli--\vest.      But  in  the  early  part   of  June  Mr.  Soton- 
Karr   discovered  that  an  emissary   from   that   part   of  India 
had  arrived  some  days  before,  and  that  ho  had  been  in  daily 
coinmunicatiou  with  the  Muhammadan  leaders.     Prompt  to  act 
in  the  presence  of  real  danger,  as  he  was  slow  to  nse  violence 
Avhen  the  end  could  be  accomplished  by  peaceable 
means,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  caused  this  intruder  to  be     arrested, 
arrested  and  confined.     lie  did  not  act  one  minute 
too  soon.     The  Sipalus,  many  of  them  natives   of  Oudli,  had 
for  some  days  previous  displayed  an  unaccustomed  insolence. 
It  had  become  hourly  more  and  more  evident  that  they  sym- 
pathised witii  the  action  of  their  brethren  in  the  north,  and  that 
they  would  grasp  at  an  opportunity  to  follow  their  example. 
In  the  ])roportion  in  which  their  insolence  displayed  itself  did 
the  peril  of  Mr.  Setun-Karr's   position  increase.     It  was  still 
further  augmented  by  the  action  of  Nana  Sahib  at  Kanhpur 
towards  the  end  of  June.     To  understand  this  it  is 
requisite  only  to  remember  that  Nana  Sahib  claimed     Relationship 
to   be,  and  in  the  eyes  or  nis  countrymen  actually     the  s<iuihern 
was,  the  adopted  heir  of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas ;     citefs  to 
and  that  some  of  the  most  important  estates  in  the     Nanit  sahib. 
southern  Maratha  countiy — tlie  estates  of  Sangli,  of 
Jamlchandi,  of  IMiraj,  and  of  Kiirandwar — were  held  by  branches 
of  the  great  Patwardhan  family,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
dependants   of  the  Peshwa.     The  fact  that  Nana  Sahib  was 
married  to  the  first  cousin  of  the  chief  of  Sangli;  that  his  most 
ac:ive  lieutenant  was  that  chiefs  uncle;   and  that  the  chief 
himself,  on  the  verge  of  his  majority,  had  evinced  a  taste  for 
low  and  intriguing   associates,    did   not   certainly   lessen    the 
danger  of  the  position. 

There  were  other  chiefs  whose  discontent  was  hardly  less 
formidable.     Prominent   amongst    these   w^ere    the 
Desai   of    Nij)ani,    a    small    fortress   built   on   the     tentoftiie' 
model  of  Bharatpiir,  forty-five  miles  from  Belgaon —     If^f^ni"^ 
a   chieftain   who   had   lost   a   large   portion  of  his 
estates  under  the  operation  of  the  Imim  Commission,  who  was 
known  to  be  disaffected,  and  whose  disaffection  would  cut  off 
communications    with    Bombay ;    the    Desaf    of    Jamboti — a 
chieftain  whose  family,  settled  for  many  generations     ofj^^ijotj 
amongst  the   forests  Avhich  stretL'h   onwards   from 
the  Ghats,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  lords  of  the 
wild  population   of  the  jungles,  and  who,  in  his  own  person, 

c  2 
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had  been  reduceii  to  penury  "by  the  action  of  the  same 
arbitrary  tribunal.  The  temper  of  this  chieftain  had  been 
soured  by  his  misfur tunes.  He  had  little  to  lose,  everything 
to  gain,  by  rebellion.  It  was  in  his  power  to  draw  after  him 
a  large  portion  of  the  jungle  population,  and  by  their  means  to 
sever  the  communications  of  the  British  with  the  sea.  Kot 
less  dangerous  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Desai  of  Kittur. 
•  ,  The   retainers   of   this    family,   twenty-four  years 

^'        previousl}',  had  crowned  a  rash  insurrection  by   a 
gallant   defence   of    their    fort,    only   twenty-six   miles   from 
i3el"-aon,  in  the  biege  of  which  a  political   agent  of  that  day 
had  fallen.     The    last  representative   of  the   race   was   thea 
living  as  a  pensioner   upon  the  bounty  of  his    father-in-law, 
commanding  in  his  fallen  state  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
Lingayat   population.     He,    too,  had   nothing  to  lose,  every- 
thing to  hope,  from  rebellion.     His  father-in-law  the  Desai  of 
Wantmuri,  though  a   cautious  and   prudent   man, 
Waumfiri.      <3id  not  possess  the  strength  of  character  to  resist 
extraordinary  pressure  placed  upon  him  by  his  co- 
religionists.    Add  to  these   the   chief  of  Nargiind,  connected 
with  some  of  the  most   powerful   families   in   the 
also  of  the       southern    Maratha    country,    and    known     to     be 
Nargiind,        thoroughly    disaffected;    add,    moreover,   Ihat    the 
population,  naturally   turbulent  and  warlike,  had 
retained  the  arms  which  had  all  but  gained  empire  for  the 
Marathas ;  and  the  reader  maj^  gather   some  idea 
S!n?^'^'  «f  tlie   position   which,   difficult  in   May,   became 
dangerous  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  threatening 
as  every  day  witnessed  a  closer  appioach  to   the   advent   of 
July. 
For  long  Mr.  Seton-Karr  met  the  increasing  danger  from  the 
resources  suggested  to  him  by  his  long  experience, 
Mr.  Seton-      j^d    by    his    thorough    acquaintance   witli   native 
for"xtendea    character.     But  as  time  went  on,  each  post,  biinging 
powers  and     y^\\i    it  intelligence  of    further   outbreaks   in   the 
biiity.  provinces  of  the  north-west,  that  gentleman  deemed 

it  at  last  his  duty  to  bring  the  situation  of  the 
provinces  under  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Ho 
did  this  on  the  20th  of  June.  Cognisant,  however,  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  Lord  Elphinstone  had  to  encounter,  of 
the  unselfish  foresight  which  had  induced  that  heroic  man  to 
denude  his  own  Presidency  that  he  might  cruhli  rebellion  upon 
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its  borders,   Mr.   Seton-Karr  did  not   ask  for  aid, material  or 
other,     lie  merely  asked   that  his  own   powers  might  be  ex- 
tended.    IIo  asked,   in   fact,   that  the  entire  responsiljility  of 
meeting  and  encountering  the  crisis  might  bo  cast  on  him  alone. 
It   was  a  noble  request ;  especially  noble   at  tliat 
crisis  ;  especially  noble  considering  the  resources  at     ^^'^^  f<'a"e8t 
his  disposal — a  native  regiment  in  a  state  of  veiled     with, 
rebellion,   a   weak    battery   of    artillery,    about    a 
hundred  Europeans — to  meet  the  rebellion  which  might  occur 
at  any  moment.     The  request  was  complied  with. 

Free  now  to  act,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  developed  his  plan.     The 
nse  of  force  was  out  of  the  question.     The  only  possible  policy 
was  conciliation.     In  carrying  this  out  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr  enjoyed  advantages  which  would   have  been     h?  gradiiaiiy 

.  *^  »  .  .  Unfolds  his 

denied  to  numy  men.     During  the  year  immediately     piaM 
preceding  the  mutiny  ho  had  carefully  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs.     Over  the  minds  of  many  he 
had  acquired  an  extraordinary  ascendancy.     This  ascendancy  he 
now  tested — and  in  the  moht  cases  with  the  happiest  results, 
\'aluablo   information  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  the   inter- 
communication of  the   disaffected  was  prevented  ;  a   vigilant 
watch  upon  their  movements  was  secured.     In  this  way,  and 
by  a  show  of  confidence  towards  all,  by  impressing 
upon  each  chief  the  idea  that  his   neighbour   was     ?hecuiifi-°^ 
loyal,  and  by  the  exj)ression  of  a  confidence,  really     denceofthe 
felt,  that  the  scare  would  soon  pass  away,  leaving 
the  British  complete  master  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Seton-Karr 
succeeded   in  staving  off  the   fatal   day  and  in   averting  the 
dreaded  explosion. 

Difficulties,  however,  continued  to  increase.     On  the  31st  of 
July  the  27ih  Native  Infantry  mutinied  at  Kolhapur, 
plundered  the  treasury,  and,  after  murdering  such     Kuiwpu*! 
officers  as  fell   in  their  way,  set  off  for  the  Ghats. 
Kolhapur  is  sixty-five  miles  from  Belgaon.     Communications 
between  the  27th  Eegiment  and  the  29th   at  the 
latter    jilace    had     been    frequent.     At    Dharwar,     w-f.hTespect 
forty-two  miles  from  Belgaon  in  a  direction  opposite     toBeigiion 
to  that  of  Kolhapur,  the  28th.  Eegiment  had  been 
for  some  time  on  the  very  verge  of  revolt.     Mr.  Seton-Karr 
was  thus  occupying  a  position  between  one  station  where  the 
garrison  had  just  mutinied,  and  another  the  garrison  of  which 
was  on  the  verge  of  mutiny — the  troops  at  the  central  point 
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"beino"  also  infected.     It  happened,  IioweTcr,  that  the  native 

officer  of  the  29th — the  regiment  stationed  at  Belgaon — who  was 

the  secret  leader  of  the  disaffected,  one  Thaknr  Singh,  was  known 

to  Mr.  Seton-KaiT.     That  gentleman  at    once,  and 

August.       before  the  news  of  the   mutiny   at  Kolhapur  was 

Mr.  Seion-       generally  known  at  Belgaon,  entered  into  communi- 

Generai**        cation   regarding  this   native  officer  with   General 

Lesier  adopt    Lester.     To  arrest  him  might  have  precipitated  a 

veming'the^'  Calamity.     It  was  move  easy  to  devise  a  pretext  to 

spread  of        removo  him  hononrahly  from  the  station.     Such  a 

BeigdoB,         pretext  "was  soon    found.     Two   companies   of  the 

29th,  that  of  Thakur  Singh  being  one  of  them,  were 

ordered  on  command  to  Badami,   a  small  town  some  ninety 

miles  distant,  near  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Nizam's 

dominions.     The  two  companies  set   out  on  the  morning  of  the 

2nd  August,  still  ignorant  of  the  mutiny  at  Kolhapiir.     When 

the  tidings  of  that  mutiny  reached  the  sipahis  left  behind  at 

Belgaon  they  were  too  disconcerted  bj'-  the  absence 

IL^o'ed  of  their  leader  to  act  on  the  moment.     The  opportune 

seizure  and  the  condign  punishment  of  an  emissary 

from  Jamkhandi  who  had  come  to  incite  them  to  an  immediate 

outbreak,  awed  them  into  still  longer  inaction. 

The   danger,  however,   was   by  no    means   removed.     Con- 
currently with  the  events  I  have  just  related,  Mr. 
thrMuh^-**^  Seton-Karr  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Muhammadan 
madan  p.pu-   population  of   Belgdon.     He  soon  found  that  this 
Bei'gLn         conspiracy  had   its   ramifications   at   Kohlapur,    at 
Haidarabad,  and  at  Puna,  and  that  its  outbreak  was 
to  be  signalled  by  the  seizure  of  Belgaon  itself.     The  arrest  of 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators  at  Buna  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate the  outbreak.     Mr.    Seton-Karr,    therefore,  no  soonei- 
received  information  of  this  event,  than  he  secured 
i-biffledby     the  local  leaders  at  Belgaon,  all  of  whom  he  had 
Karr.   '"^*      Carefully  watched.     The   evidence  regarding  some 
of  these  proved  defective,  and  they  were  discharged. 
But  the  principal  conspirator   was  convicted  on   the  clearest 
evidence,  and  ho  was  blown  from  a  gun  in  company  Avith  the 
cmiRsarj'^  from  Jamkhandi  just  spoken  of. 

Three  days  before  this  execution — the  10th  of  August— a 
small  detachment  of  European  troops  arrived  to  reassure  the 
authorities  at  Belgaon.  Another  detachment  went  on  to  pro- 
duce^ a  similar   good  effect  in   Dharwar.     General    Lester  at 
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onco  proceeded  to  repress   the   rising   mutinous   spirit   of  the 
21)tli  Native  Infantry.     Five  men  of  that  regiment 
were  tried,  one  of  tliem  was  condemned  to  death,     ^.j'nforce!''' '"'^ 
the  remainder  "sverc   transported    for  life.     Taking     tmnts 
advantage   of  the   good   cficct    j^roduced   by   these     General 
proceedings,    AJr.    Seton-Karr    bciian    the   Avork    of     'esierto 

T  -1  T         •  -IT-         '  1  n   ■«-.    -1         suppress  the 

aisarnnng  the  district,  including  the  towns  of  Bel-     iii-iee:ing  in 
gaon  and  Shahpiir.    On  the  24th  of  August  a  further     }';^'ivlv"r!"'' 
reinforcement  arrived   in    the   shape   of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  86t.h  Foot.     Its  presence,  combined  with  other  pre- 
ciutionary  measures  he  had  taken,  enabled  Mr.  Seton-Karr  to 
steer  his  state  bark  through  the  great  Muhammadan  festival  of 
the   Muharram  *  without    disturbance — and,   for    a   time,    the 
Europeans  in  the  southern  Maratha  country  felt  that  they  could 
breathe  freely. 

Air.  Seton-Karr  had  thus  succeeded,  by   a    combination   of 
firmness    and   tact,    the  result   of    good  judgment 
directing    intimate    acquaintance    with   the   native     Review  of 
character,  in  guiding  the  territories  committed   to     ti^e  success  if 
his  charge  through  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  the     Karr'smea- 
mutiny.     Considering  the  previous  discontent  of  the     reason'^of  thTt 
chiefs  and  landowners,  the  fact  that  he  was  supported     success, 
by  no  force,  that  he  had  only  his  own  energies  upon 
which  to  rely,  this  result  will  ever  be  quoted  as  a  marvellous 
instance  of  skilful  management  of  men.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  single  false  step  would  have  produced   the    most 
fatal   consequences.     Not   only  would   it   have   involved     the 
southern  Maratha  country  in  revolt,  but  it  would  have  kindled 
a  flame  which  would  have  spread  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  Nizam.     Had  Mr.  Seton-Karr   diveiged,  but  for  one  day, 
from  the  line  of  vigilant  forbearance  which  he  had  laid  down 
as  his  policy ;  had   he  hurried  the  ill-disposed  into  ojien  in- 
surrection by  any  unguarded  wore!  of  susj^icion  or  slight;  or 
had  he  encouraged  their  designs  by  supineness,  a  great  calamity 
would     have     been     inevitable.     Unhappily,    sub- 
sequent events  proved  only  too  truly  the  truth  of    The  truth  of 

,1  ■  , .  \^T-[  •  M  .       .         1  the  argument 

tins    assertion.     \\  hen   in  an  evil  moment,  to    be     prov.d  by 
related  hereafter,  the  charge  of  political  affairs  was     ^"^-equeut 

~  A  even  1 8. 

removed  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr  to  those 


♦  The  "Muharram"  is  the  name  of  the  first  JIuhainmadan  month,  held 
sacred  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ilnsain,  son  of  Alt,  who  was  killed  by  Yazid, 
near  Kxi/d,  in  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad. 
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of  an  officer  distasteful,  from  liis  previous  connection  with  the 
Inaiu  Commission,  to  the  chiefs  and  hmdowners,  one  month  did 
not  elapse  Lefuro  the  rebellion,  no  longer  controlled  by  good 
management,  began  its  cuurse  with  murder.  All  honour,  then, 
to  the  wise  and  far-seeing  officer  who  kept  it  within  bounds 
when  its  outburst  would  have  been  far  more  dangerous.* 

Before   returning  to   Bombay,  I    must   ask   the    reader  to 
accompany  me  for  a  brief  period  to  Kolhapur.     The 
"    '^"  *       state  of  this  name,  ruled  over  by  the  descemlants  of 
Sivaji,  had  up  to  the  year  1842  snffiiied  from  continuous  dis- 
order and  misrule.     To  such  an  extent  had  the  evil  proceeded, 
that   in   the   year   I   have    mentioned   the   British 
u<toi7.^'°'^^    Government  was  forced  to  interfere  and  to  nominate 
a  minister  to  introduce  order  and  good  goveixm  mt. 
The  eflfurts  made  in  that  direction  by  this  enlightened  nan,  a 
Brahman  named  Daji  Krishna  Pandit,  to  deprive  the  corrupt 
partv  in  the  state  of  their  illicit  gaius,  provoked  a  rebellion. 
This  rebellion  having  been  suppressed,  the  British  Government 
assumed   the   direct   administration   of   the   state   during   the 
minority  of   the  Eajah.     Within  this  period,  which    did   not 
expire  till  18(32,  the  forts  of  every  description  were  dismantled, 
and  the  system  of  hereditary  garrison  was  abolished ;  the  native 


♦  The  Goverument  of  BomLay  was  not  insensible  to  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  great 
merits.  On  the  lith  of  September,  1857,  he  was  informed  that  "  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  considers  that  in  a  conjunction  of  great 
anxiety  and  danger  j'ou  have  displayed  a  calmness,  an  energy,  and  a  foresight 
which"  entitle  jou  to  the  thanks  and  commendations  of  Government."  Again, 
"  the  judicious  arrangements  made  by  you  have  amply  secured  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  southern  Maratha  country."  These  and  other  commenda- 
tions were  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Lord  Elphinstone  in  letters  under  his 
own  hand,  in  which  he  alludes  to  "  the  marked  ability  and  success  "  with  which 
Mr.  Seton-Karr  had  performed  his  duties.  In  his  published  minute  on  dis- 
tinguished serv'ices  rendered  during  the  mutiny.  Lord  Elphinstone  placed 
Mr.  Seton-Karr's  name  third  on  the  list  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country.  The  honour  was  the  more  marked,  because,  as  Lord  Canning 
observed,  every  recommendation  from  Lord  Elphinstone  carried  double  weight 
from  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  many  who  had  rendered  important  services  in 
western  India  he  selected  only  a  few  names  for  mention.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  when  bo  many  were  decorated,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  received  neither 
honours  nor  reward.  He  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  18G0,  his 
proud  nature  suffering  from  the  unmerited  slight  which  had  been  cast  upon 
him.  In  less  than  two  years  he  died,  conscious  that  he  had  performed  a  great 
service  which  his  coxmtry  had  failed  to  recognise. 
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military  force  was  disbanded,  and  a  local  corps,  officered  by 
three  English  officers,  was  substituted  for  it.     I'hese 
measures,  especially  those   for  the  disarmament  of    thediswatent 
their  forts  and  the  disbandraent  of  their  native  force,     °^^^f 

,  ,..  PI  •  TIT  people. 

thougli  in  View  ot    the  many  previous  rebellions 
absolutely  necessary,  had  been  regarded  with  great  disfavour 
by  the  higher  orders  in  Kolhapur,  and  had  tended  not  a  little 
to  the  unpoi)ularity  of  the  paramount  power. 

Stic-h  Avas  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  province  when  the  mutiny 
broke  out  at  Mirath.     Hopes  and  wi.^hes  similar  to 
those    which   I  have   described   as   actuating    the     jur;uh° 
Muhammadan  population  of  the  Belgaon  district,  at    ?-"'b!i^'^^ 
once  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  their  neighbours 
in  Kolhapur.     To  a  people  accustomed  to  revolt,  living  on  the 
miniuries  of  plunder  and  corruption,  and  hating  orderly  govern- 
ment, ttie  occasion  seemed  singularly  fixvourable.     The  town 
of  Kolhapur  is  distant  only  sixty-five  miles  from  Belgaon.     It 
was  garrisoned  by  one  native  regiment,  the  27th, 
and  by  the  looal  corps  raised  on  the  disbandment  of    K^Iwpdn^ 
the  native  force.     There  were  no  European  troops 
nearer  than  Belgaon,  and  it  was  impossible  to  spare  any  from 
that  place.     Satarah  was  eighty-one  miles  to  the  north,  and 
Piina,  whence  European   aid   was  alone  possible,  seventy-one 
miles  further.     The  political  superintendent  of  Kolhapur  was 
Colonel  Manghan.     Major  Eolland  commanded  the  27th  Native 
Infantry,  Captain  Schneider  the  local  corps. 

I  have  already  stated*  that   communications   between   the 
27th    Native   Infantry   at   Kolhapur,   the    29th  at 
Belgaon,  and  the  28th  at  Dharwar,  liad  been  frequent     rfgime"u°ar 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.     Supported,  as     the  various 
they  were,  secretly,  by  discontented  chiefs,  almost    TOnmmnkate' 
openly  by  the  disaffected  Muhammadan  populations, 
these  three  regiments  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands.     Con- 
certed and   simultaneous  action  was    only  necessary   to  their 
success.     Happily  on  this,  as  on  so  many  occasions 
at  this  eventful  period,  the  conspirators  failed  in  this    J'lt**"®  ^'°' 
essential    particular.      It    would    seem    that   they     pum. 
reckoned  without  the  telegraph.   Instead  of  deciding 
to  rise  on  a  settled  date,  they  arranged  that  the  example  should 
be  set   by  Kolhapur,  and   followed   at  once   by  Belgaon  and 

•  Pages  21-2. 
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Dtarwar.  The  27tli  Native  Infantry  accordingly  rose  on  tlie 
31st  of  July  at  Kulhapiir.  Bi;t  for  the  telegraph  the  regiment 
at  Belgaon  would  have  received  by  express  intelligence  of  the 
movement,  and  have  followed  the  example.  But  the  telegraph 
forestalled  their  express.  And  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  using  his 
priority  of  news  with  judgment,  averted^  as  we  have  seen,  the 
calamity  from  that  place. 

But  the  mutiny  at  Kolhapur  was   a  realitj^      During   the 
night  of  the  31st  of  July  the  27th  rose  in  arms  and 
KoUiSpifr!       detailed  parties  to  attack  their  officers'  bungalows. 
The  native  adjutant,  a  Jew,  and  a  Hindu  hawaldar 
ran  to  give  warning  only  just  in  time  to  permit  the  ladies  to 
escape  from  their  houses  before  the  Sipahis  came  up  and  poured 
volleys  into  them.     Some  of  the  officers  nobly  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  the  rebels  to  their  duty,  but  their  efforts  were  vain. 
The  tieasury  and  the  bazaar  were  plundered,  and  riot  reigned 
supreme.     Three  officers  who  had  escaped  into  the  country  were 
shot  and  thrown  into  the  river.     The  lemainder  took  refuge 
in  the  Eesidency,  about  a  mile  from  the  cantonment,  but  near 
the  lines  of  the  Kolhapur  local  regiment,  whi-ch  happily  re- 
mained loyal.* 

The  news  of  this  disaster   reached   Bombay   by  telegraph. 

Lord    Elphinstonc    acted    with    promptitude    and 

^^eTes'"""   fl^cision.      It  happened  that  Colonel  G.  Le  Grand 

patches  Le      Jacob,   a   man  of    the   old    heroic   type,   ready   in 

toToiWpfir.    council,  prompt  and  decisive  in  action,  had  but  just 

Characu-rof    returned  to  Bombay  from  a  command  in  the  Persian 

jacob!*"'^        campaign.     He  was  about  to  start  for  Puna  under 

the  orders  of  the   Commander-in-Chief,  when   the 

telegram  from  Kolhapur  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

Lord  Elphinstone  at  once  sent  for  Jacob ;  told  him 

6iven°tohim.   all  that  had  occurred  at  Kolhapur ;  that  he  would 

receive  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  take 

command  of  the  troops  in  that  quarter.     He  added  that  ho  was 

well  aware  that  there  were  no  troops  to  be  depended  upon, 

except  perhaps  the  local  regiments ;  but  that  he  would  receive 

special  powers,  and  was  to  do  the  best  he  could.* 

♦  Western  India  before  and  during  the  Mutinies,  by  Major-Gcneral  Sir 
George  Le  Grand  Jacob,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

t  The  final  orders  to  Colonel  Jacob  were  not  issued  till  the  following  day, 
as  Lord  Elphinstone  wished,  before  their  issue,  to  receive  a  reply  to  a  telegram 
he  had  sent  to  Kolhapur.     As  no  reply  came,  the  orders  were  at  once  issued. 
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Colonel  Jacob  set  out  at  once,  saw  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at   Puna,  pushed   on   then  to   Satarah,  and  found 
there  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  dragoons.     The     out!*^*'** 
rainy  season  was  at  its  height,  the  track  between 
Satarah  an  I  Kolhapur  was  composed  of  the  black  soil  in  which, 
during  the  monsoon,  horses  not  unfrequently  sank  up  to  their 
girtlis,  and  wheels  to  their  axles;  there  were  several 
rivers  and  streams  unbridgeil  and  unfordable.    Still,     of  difflcuiaes 
time  was  everything.    Colonel  Jacob  then  pushed  on 
two  guns  with  double  allowance  of  men  and  horses,  and  riding 
forward  himself  with  a  few  men  of  the  Southern  iMaratha  Horse, 
a  loyal  and  cap;iblo  regiment,  reached  Kolhapiir  on  the  14th  of 
August,  just  before  midnight. 

How,  meanwhile,  had  matters  been  progressing  in  Kolhapur? 
There,  according  to  all   probabilities,  there  would 
have  been  little  to  check  the  victorious  prooiress  of    rr\'^.''?^, 

1  111        mi  1  il-         Ti  1  ^  Jvi^lmpur. 

the   rebels!     1  hanks  to   their  delays   and   to   the     Themuti- 
prompt  action  of  Colonel  Maughan,  it  had  happened     m"nwhiie 
otherwise.      The  Sii^ahis,  greedy  of  plunder,  went     iipcn  checked 
first  to  jnllage  the  treasury  and  sack  the  station.     MaughalK' 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  they  make  their  way  to 
the  town,  fully  expecting  to  find  its  gates  open.     But  Colonel 
Maughan  had  closed  those  -gates.     The  Sipahis,  not  caring  to 
attempt  to  force  them,  took  up  a  lather  formidable  positinn 
outside,  close  to  the  gates,  in  a  small  outwork  where  the  Kajah's 
hoises  and  menagerie  were  kept.     Here  they  maintained  their 
position  all  night,  repulsing  Colonel  Maughan  in  an  attempt 
made  by  him  to  dislodge  them. 

It  would  seem  that  from  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  returned  to  its  allegiance.  This  movement 
was  probably  hastened  by  the  knowledge,  brought  fo^tueirduty; 
to  the  Sipahis  by  some  of  their  still  recalcitrant 
comrades,  that  the  passes  to  the  coast  had  been  occujiied  by 
Etiropeans  landed  on  the  coast  by  the  splendid  exertions  of  the 
Indian  Navy.  This  is  certain,  that  the  recalcitrant  Sipahis 
were  checked  in  this  way;    that  the  greater  number   betook 

'  They  M-ere,"  writes  Sir  G.  Le  G.  Jacob,  "  brief  and  satisfactory.  '  I  am 
aware,' said  Lord  Elphinstone,  'that  in  a  crisis  like  this,  a  person  on  the  spot 
ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  any  action  that  might  be  at  once  necessary  ;  to 
wait  for  orders  may  allow  events  to  become  too  strong  to  master.  I  have 
confidence  in  your  judgment ;  do  your  best  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
and  rely  on  my  full  support.'" — Western  India,  by  Sir  G.  Le  Jacob. 
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themselves  to  the  jungles ;  whilst  the  minority,  about  forty  in 

number,  returning  to  Kolhapur,  reoocupied  the  outwork  close  to 

the  town.     But  the  garrison  of  the  towT\  had  in  the  meantime 

been  reinforced.     Lieutenant  Kerr,  of  the   Southern   Maratha 

Horse,   had    marched    a   detachment   of    that   regiment   from 

Satarah — a  distance  of  eighty-one  miles — without  a  halt.     The 

rebels  were  at  once  attacked,  on  the  10th  of  August,  in  their 

outwork,  some  of  their  own  comrades  joining  in  the 

Salter  are     attack.      They   made  a  desperate   defence— but,  a 

attacked  and    gccret  entrance  to  the  outwork  having  been  pointed 

'^'""^  out  to  Lieutenant  Kerr,  that  gallant  officer  dashed 

in,  followed  by  horsemen  whom  he  had  caused  to  dismount,  and 

fought  his  way  to  the  interior  of  the  building.     At  the  same 

time.  Lieutenant  Innes,  with  a  party  of  the  27th,  took  the 

rebels  in  the  rear.     These  two  attacks  decided  the  aftair ;  but  so 

despeiate  had  been  the  defence,  that  of  the  forty  rebels  three 

only  escaped  wounds  or  death.* 

AVhen,  then.  Colonel  Le  G.  Jacob  reached  Kolhapur,  he  found 
that  the  mutiny  had  been  quelled.  Some  forty  of  the  most 
rebellious  men  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry  had  been  killed  in 
fair  fight;  a  larger  number  was  in  the  jungles;  but  still  the 
great  bulk  of  the  regiment  was  doing  its  duty,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  against  any  man  of  it. 

Three  days  after  his  arrival,  Colonel  Jacob  was  reinforced  by 

the  two  horse-ariillery  guns  he  had  sent  on  from 

TO^^e^todk-    Satarah,   and   about   a   hundred   men   of    the   2nd 

arm  the  27th   Europeans  from  the  coast — the  same  who  had   bo 

inilntry.        Opportunely  occnpied  the  passes.     With  so  small  a 

force  at  his  disposal,  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible 

to  act  against  the  insurgents  unless  he  should  decide,  before 

acting,  to  disarm  the  regiment   whose   conduct  had   been   so 

suspicious.     On   the   one   hand  was   the  danger  of  his  being 

attacked  before  his  force  should  gather  further  strength,  or  of 

the  mutineers  marching  away  with  their  ai  ms ;  on  tlie  other, 

the  chance  of  the  men  who  were  still  loyal,  those  of  the  local 

corps   especially,   yielding    to    the   temptation   to    join    their 

countrymen.      It   was   a   balance   of    risks   and   probabilities. 

Many  jiiQn  would  have  preferred  to  wait.     But  Jacob  was,  as  I 

have  said,  a  man  of  the  old  heroic  type,   and,   feeling  the 


*  Jacob's  Wtdern  India.    Lieutenant  Rerr  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
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importance  of  etrikinf;  tho  first  blow,  he  determined  to  disarm 
the  men  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry. 

He  disarmed  them  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August. 
Under  his  orders  were  twenty-five  European  gunners, 
with  two  guns  and  two  howitzers;  ninety  men  of    theu^*^'^'"^ 
the  2nd  Europeans  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  men 
of  the  Southern  Maratha  Horse ;  and  three  hundi'ed  and  fifty 
men  of  the  local  corps.     These  were  drawn  up  in  a  manner  to 
command  any  movement  tending  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  tho 
rehels. 

But  they  made  no  resistance.    They  piled  their  arms  in  silence. 
The  investigation  which  follo\\'ed  brought  to  light 
many   hidden   springs  of  the  movement.      It    had     Remarks  on 
been    intended,   it   was    discovered,   to    delay   the     Ulepr.^^*'' 
mutiny  till  the  10th  of  August;  but  the  action  of    action  of  the 
the  Jew  native   adjutant  on  the  31st  of  July,  in     tiM"ritre^and 
sending   away   his    family,   aroused    suspicion,  and     offi'-ers. 
prompted  a  sudden  and  ill-matured  rising.      This 
(tremature  movement  ruined  the  plot.      Acting  hurriedly  and 
without  concert  with  their  brethren  at  Belgaon  and  Dharwar, 
the   mutineers  acted   without    plan    or    settled   purpose.      It 
required,  then,  only  euergy  to  baffle  them,  and  that  energy  was 
conspicuous  in  the  conduct,  of  all  the  European  oflBcers  con- 
cerned, in  the  conduct  alike  of  Lord  Elphinstone  at  Bombay,  of 
Maughan,   of  Kerr,   of  Inues,  in  defence  and  attack,  and  of 
Colonel  Jacob  in  striking  the  decisive  blow. 

I  ask  the  reader  to  return  with  me  now  to  Bombay.     Until 
the  approach  of  the  great  Muhammadan  festival  of 
the  Muharram  there  had  been  no  apprehensions  of    Bombay. 
an  outbreak  in  that  city.     The  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Mr.  Forjett,  a  gentleman  who,  born  and  bred  in  India, 
knew  the  natives  thoroughly,  had  deemed  it  sufficient,  when 
the    news    of    the   massacre   of  Kiinhpiir    reached 
Bombaj',  to  obtain  permission  to  incorporate  into     firce'tilere. 
the  police  a  body  of  fifty  mounted  Europeans.      He 
reasoned  justly  that,  as  the  Muliammadan  population  of  the  city 
exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  it  would  be  folly  to 
trust  implicitly  to  the  fiJelity  of  the  native  police. 

It  may  be  fitting  to  describe  here  the  officers  to  whom  wms 
entrusted  the  direction  of  the  civil  and  military  forces,  upon 
whose  conduct  depended  the  safety  of  the  importont  town  of 
Bombay  at  this  critical  juncture. 
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Tlie  commander  of  the  military  forces  was  Brigadier-General 
Shortt  of  the  Bombay  army.     General  Sliortt  was 
Shorit  an  officer  ofcapacity  and  intelligence.  He  thoroughly 

understood  the  native  soldier.  He  was  quick  to 
decide  on  an  emergency  and  prompt  to  carry  his  decision  into 
execution.  In  a  Avord,  he  was  an  officer  thoroughly  to  be 
depended  upon  in  danger,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  crisis  which  was  then  impending. 

The  Superintendent  of  Police,  Mr.   C.  Forjett,  was  *  one  of 

„   T^  .  .,      the  most  remarkable  men  brought  to  the  front  by 

the  events  of  1857.     I  have  already  htated  that  he 

was  born  and  bred  in  India.     Wlien  the  mutiny  broke  out,  he 

was   in   the   very  prime   of  manhood.     He  was  so 

quireiMnr^'    thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  dialects  of  all 

the  languages  of  western  and  southern  India,  that  it 

was  easy  for  him  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  native  upon  the  most 

astute  of  natives.      Mr.  Forjett  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of 

this  talent  immediately  prior  to  his  nomination  to 

Sdgmtur'^    the   office   of  Superintendent   of  Police.      He   had 

gained  so  great  a  reputation  for  ability,  tact,  and 

judgment  in   the   performance   of  his  duties  in  the  southern 

Maratha   countr}',  that  in    1855  Lord  Elphinstone 

Lordliiphli^  Sent  for  him  to  offer  him  the  chief  superintendence 

fctoiie  wheu      of  the  police  in  Bombay.     Mr.  Forjett  came  to  the 

office  of  Su-     Presidency,  saw  Lord  Elphinstone,  and  received  the 

'^f  p"ff"'^''"*'    offer.      He   at    once   expressed   his   willingness   to 

accept    it,   but    requested   that    Lord   El[)hiustone 

would  defer  the  nomination  for  a  fortnight,  so  as  to  give  him 

time  to  find  out  for  himself  the  true  character  of  the  men  he 

had  been  summoned  to  command.     The  request  was  at  once 

granted.     Mi\  Forjett  then  disguised  himself  as  a  na'ive  and 

went  to  places  haunted  by  the  police,  passing  himself  off  as  the 

son  of  a  subahdar  in  search  of  a  girl  whom  he  loved.     He  so 

completely  deceived  the  natives  that  men  of  the  highest  casto 

invited  him  to  eat  with  them.     He  found  out  the 

sir.  ForjetfB    character,  the  secret  longings,  of  the  natives,  who, 

on'u!e"pI(iice.  in  a  few  days  would  be  his  instruments.     Nor  did 

he   neglect  the  European  police.     His   experience 

with  some  of  them  was  remarkable.      Of  those  whom  he  tested 

♦  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  imperfect  tense  is  used  only  historically.     Mr. 
Forjett  still  lives  in  the  vigour  of  healthy  life. 
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not  one  refused  the  bribe  he  offered.     At  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night he  presented  himself  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  and  took  up 
the  office.      I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  con- 
sternation  of  his   native   subordinates  when   they     theoffi^*'* 
learned  who  it  was  whom  they  had  now  to  serve. 

But  quickness,  cleverness  at  disguise,  reailiness  of  resource, 
represented    but    a    small    part   of    Mr.    Forjett's 
qualities.      Small  in  person,  endowed,  according  to     Hisoth^rre- 
all  appearance,  with  no  great  strength,  he  united  the     qualities; 
cool  courage  of  a  practised  warrior  to  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance.    The  couroge  was  not  merely  the  physical 
courage   which  despises   danger;   it  was  that,  and 
much  more.     It  was  a  courage  set  into  action  by  a     tiui "oura^ge ; 
brain  cool  and  clear — so  cool  and  so  clear  that  there 
never  was  a  crisis  which  could  blind  it,  never  a  danger  which 
it  was  unable  to  parry.     I  venture  to  describe  it  as  the  highest 
form  of  intellectual  courage. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  powers  of  endurance.     These  were  often 
tested   in   the  southern   Maratlui   country  prior  to 
1855.     If  to  ride  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  on  dis-     endur'aiKe  "^ 
mounting  to  partake  of  a  rude  meal  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  countr}^  and  then  to  lie  on  the  ground,  with  a 
bundle  of  grass  for  a  pillow.,  in  the  morning  to  wash  in  the 
stream  or  in  the   water  drawn  from  the  well,  and  pursue  a 
similar  journey  in  a  similar  manner,  if  to  do  this 
day  after   day   be   a  test   of  endurance,  then  Mr.     character. 
Forjett  may  claim  to  be  a  passed  master  in  the  art. 
If,  to  the  qualities  I  have  recorded,  I  add  an  uj^r  ght  mind,  a 
lofty  sense  of  honour,  a  devotion  to  dut}^,  I  present  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  portrait  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Bombay. 

During   the   two   years    which    had    elapsed    between    his 
assumption  of  that  otfice  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny,    Mr.    Forjett    had    gained    the    complete     Lonmphin- 
confidence  and  esteem  of  Lord  Eli^hinstone.     Those    st'ne'sen- 
who  knew  that  high-minded  nobleman  are  awaie     dence°°  ' 
that   he    never  bestowed   his   trust   until    he   had 
assured  himself  by  experience   that   the  recipient   was  full}' 
worthy  of  it. 

There  being  thus  two  men  so  capable  and  in  all  respects  so 
well  qualified  at  the  head  of  the  departments  regulating 
order,  it  would  seem  that  the  repressal  of  disturbance  in 
Bombay  would  be  easy.     But   there  were   two   causes  which 
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militated  against  sucli  a  conclusion.     The  first  was  the  great 

disparity   between  the  numbers   of  European   and 

Difference  of    native  troops.     Whilst  there  were  three  native  regi- 

twwnGf-       ments,  the  10th  and  11th  Native  Infantry  and  the 

"nd'^fr""^^*     Marine  Battalion,  of  the  former  there  were  but  four 

Forjett.'  hundred  men.     The  other  cause  affected  the  concert 

between  the  heads  of  the  two  departments.    General 

Shortt  believed  in  the  loyalty  of  his  Sipahis  but  mistrusted  the 

native  police.     Mr.  Forjett  was  confident  that  he  could  do  what 

he  would  with  the  police,  but  mistrusted  the  Sipahis.       To  use 

his  own  words,  Mr.  Forjett  regarded  the  Sipahis  as  "  the  only 

source  of  danger." 

The  festival  of  the  Muharram  was  a  festival  of  a  character 

the   most   dangerous    of    all.     It  was    a   religious 

Th^Muiiar-     festival,  lasting  many  days,  the  excitement  of  which 

ram  f-^stivai     increased  with  each  day.      Lord    Elphinstone  had 

at  Bombay,     confided   to  General   Shortt  the    arrangements  for 

preventing  disturbance  during  the  whole  of  the  time  it  lasted. 

Granted  one  premiss — that  the  Sipahis  were  absolutely  loyal — 

those  arrangements  were  perfect.     Mr.  Forjett,  when  informed 

of  them,  declined,  without  pledging  himself  to  the 

General  contrary,  to  admit  this  premiss,  and  he  informed 

rangements.     Lord  Elphinstone  of  his  doubts.     Lord  Elphinstone 

replied  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  known  of  his 

objections  before,  but  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  alter  them. 

I  may  here   state  that    the    arrangements    made  by  General 

Shortt    involved  the  division    into   very  small  bodies  of  the 

European  force  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Forjett.     The  reply 

made  by  that  gentleman  to    Lord  Elphinstone's  remark  just 

referred  to  is  eminently  characteristic.      He  intimated  that  he 

should,  at  all  events,  be  obliged  to  disobey  the  orders 

terview^wuh    of  Government  with  respect  to  the  police  arrange- 

LordKipbiu-   mcnts,  bccauso  it  was  necessary  for  him   to   have 

them  in  hand  in  the  event  of  a  Sipjihi  outbreak.   "  It 

is  a  very  risky  thing,"  replied  Lord  Elphinstone,*  "  to  disobey 

orders,  but  I  am  sure  you  will   do  nothing  rash."     Mr.  Forjett 

construed  this  tacit  permission  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 

doubtless  intended. 

•  "  llajjpy  was  it  for  Bombay,  happy  for  western  India,  and  happy  probably 
for  India  itself,"  wrote  Mr.  Forjett,  reviewing  at  a  later  period  these  events, 
♦'that  one  so  noble  and  clear-headed  as  Lord  Elphinstone  was  Governor  of 
Bombay  during  the  period  of  the  mutiny." 
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Five  (lays  of  the  festival  passed  witlioiit  disorder.  The  next 
niglit  -would  see  its  conclusion.  On  the  eve  of  tliat 
night  an  incident,  accidental  in  its  cause,  almost 
produced  an  outbreak.  A  Cliristian  drummer 
belonging  to  the  10th  Regiment  Native  Infantry, 
whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  insulted  the  carriers  of  a  Hindu 
divinity  Avhich  was  being  carried  in  procession  by 
some  townspeople,  and  knocked  over  the  divinity. 
Two  policemen,  who  witnessed  the  outrage,  took  the 
drummer  into  custody.  It  happened  that  the 
Sipahis  of  the  native  regiments  were  possessed  by 
an  inner  conviction  that  their  loyalty  was  doubted 
by  Forjett,  and  they  replied  to  the  feeling  they  thus 
imputed  to  him  with  one  of  hatred  to  himself  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. When,  then,  the  men  of  the  lOth  heard  that  one  of 
their  comrades,  all<eit  a  Christian,  caught  in  the  act  of  ottering 
an  insult  to  a  Hindu  divinity,  had  been  taken  into  custody  by 
the  police,  some  twenty  of  them  turned  out,  broke  . 

into   the   lock-up,  rescued  the   drummer,  assaulted     tai<e  tiie''p;ut 
the  policemen,  and  marched  them  off  as  prisoners  to     of  thedrum- 
their  lines.     The  European  constable  of  the  section 
at  once  proceeded  with  four  native  policemen  to  the  lines,  and 
demanded  the  liberation  of  their  comrades.     The  demand  Avas 
not  only  refused,  but  the  new-comers  were  assaulted  by  the 
Sipahis,  and,  after  a  conflict  in  which  two  of  the 
assailants  were    left    for    dead,   and    others  were 
Avounded,  they  were  forced  to  retire.     The  excite- 
ment in  the  Sipahi  lines,  increasing  every  moment, 
received    a    further   impetus   from   this   retirement,   and   the 
Sipahis  began  to  turn  out  in  such  numbers  that  a 
messenger  was   sent   at   full  speed  to  ]\Ir.  Forjett,^    Forjett  is 
with  the  information  that  the  native  regiments  had     ^™'  ^°^- 
broken  out. 

This  was  the  one  danger  which  Mr.  Forjett  had  all  along 
dreaded,  and  against  which  he  had  taken  eveiy  precaution 
possible  xmder  the  circumstances,  already  noted,  of  his  limited 
sphere  of  action.  He  had,  that  is  to  say,  disobeyed  orders,  and 
massed  his  European  policemen.  On  receiving  the  news  that 
the  Sipahis  had  broken  out,  Mr.  Forjett  ordered  the  European 
police  to  follow  liim  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
galloped  down  to  their  lines  at  so  great  a  speed  as 
to    outstrip    all   his   attendants.      He    found    the 
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Sipahis  iu  a  state  of  tumult,  endeavouring  to  force  their  way 

out  of  the  lines,  their  European  officers,  with  drawn  swoids, 

keeping   them   back.      The   sight   of  Mr.   Forjett 

Fury  of  the     inflamed  the  Sipah  s  still  more.     They  called  out 

»eerng"htm.      loudly  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  wished  them 

all  to  be  killed,  while  the  European  officers,  seeing 

how  the  presence  of  Mr.  Forjett  excited  their  men,  begged  him 

in    earnest    language   to   go   away.      The   fate  of 

The  European  Bombay  at  that  moment  hung  upon  the  conduct,  at 

I'.fm'i'o  retfre.   this  Critical  conjuncture,  of  Mr.  Forjett.     Such  are 

Asiatics,  that  had  that  gentleman  obej-ed  the  calls 

of  the   officers,  the   Sipahis  would   have   burst   the  bonds   of 

discipline  and  dashed  forward  to  pursue  him.     lie  was  there, 

alone,  seated  on  his  horse,  calmly  daring  them.     His  knowledge 

of  natives  made  him  feel  that  so  long  as  he  should  remain  there, 

facino"  and  defying  them,  they  would  not  move,  but  that  a 

retrograde  movement  on  his  part  would  be  the  signal  for  a  real 

outbreak.     In  reply,  then,  to  the  shouts  of  the  officers  and  men 

of  the  native  regiments,  Mr.  Forjett  called  out  to  the 

,      fQj.jjjgj.^  «  If   your  men  are  bent  on  mischief,  the 

sooner  it  is  over  the  better,"  and  remained  facing  them.     Two 

minutes  later  his  assistant,  Mr.  Edington,  galloped  up,  followed 

very  shortly  by  fifty-five  European  policemen — the  men  he  had 

kept  massed  in  case  of  a  disturbance.     Then  Mr.  Forjett  acted. 

Forming  up   and   halting  his  men,  he  called  oitt, 

and  cmshps     u  Throw  Open  the  gates ;  1  am  ready  for  the  Sipahis." 

muUny.^"  °     Again  was   displayed   that  complete   acquaintance 

with  the  Asiatic  character  which  was  one  of  the 

secrets  of  Mr.  Forjett's  power.     The  excitement  of  the  Sipahis 

subsided  as  if  by  magic  and  they  fell  back  within  thtir  lines. 

Kever  had  a  nobler  deed  been  more  nobly  done ! 

The  tide  now  turned.     The  evil-disposed  amongst  the  Sipahis 

.  — and   that   many  were    evil-disposed    subsequent 

V"^  ^timTks     revelations   fully  proved — were   completely  cowed. 

u>  .Mr.  For-      Nevertheless,  Mr.  Forjett  relaxed   not   one   of  his 

Iver.^'''^^'^     exertions.     The  Muharram  was  not  yet  a  thing  of 

the  past,  and  it  was  clear  that  an  accident  might 

yet  kindle  the  mine.    One  night  still  remained,  and  Mr.  Forjett, 

far  from   relaxing   his  precautions,  bent   himself  to   increase 

them.     He  so  posted  his  police  that   the   smallest   movement 

upon  the  j  art  of  the  Sipahis  would  at  once  become  known  to  the 

main  body  of  his  Europeans,  forty-tight  in  number,  located  at 
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a  decisive  point.  His  precautions  were  not  only  successful, 
they  were  the  cause  of  6ucce.'?s.  To  borrow  the  language, 
subsequently  revealed,  of  the  baffled  conspirators,  "it  was 
the  vigilance  maintained  that  prevented  the  outbreak."  The 
vigilance  was  the  vigilance  of  the  police  personally  directed  by 
Mr.  Forjett.* 

I  have  already  stated  that,  thanks  to  the  precautions  taken 
and  to  Mr.  Forjett's  energetic  action,  the  festival  of  the 
Muharram  had  passed  off  quietly.  The  discontented  men 
amongst  the  Sipahis  still,  however,  cherished  the  hope  that 
another  opportunity  more  favourable  to  the  execution  of  their 
projects  would  soon  arise.  The  Hindu  festival  of  the  Duali, 
occurring  towards  the  end  of  October,  seemed  to  them  to  oflfer 
such  an  opportunity.  During  this  festival  the 
Hindus   of    the  iipper   and   wealthier   classes    are     TheSipShis 

iini-  11-  e      Hatch  a  new 

accustomed  to  collect  all  their  wealth  m  one  room  ot     conspiracy,* 
their  dwelling,  and,  assembling,  to  worsliip  it.     The 
discontented  Sipahis  resolved,  in  many  a  secret  council,  to  break 
out  during  the  Diialf,  to  pill-ige  Bombay,  killing  all  who  should 
oppose  them,  and  then  to   uiarch  out  of  the  island.     Had  this 

*  Mr.  Forjett's  great  services  were  not  left  unacknowledged.  On  the  19tb 
of  June,  1858,  Lord  Elpliinstone  thus  "recorded  his  sense  of  their  value: — "  The 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  cannot  too  highly  praise  the 
devoted  zeal  of  this  excellent  public  servant,  upon  whom  such  grave  responsi- 
bilities were  imposed  during  last  vear."  Referring  to  ilr.  Forjett's  ■'  very 
valuable  sers'ices"  in  the  detection  of  the  plot  in  Bombay  in  1857,  the  same 
high  authority  thus  wrote : — "  His  duties  demanded  great  courage,  great  acute- 
ness,  and  gi^cat  judgment,  all  of  which  qualities  were  conspicuously  displayed 
by  Mr.  Forjett  at  that  trying  period." 

All  classes  combined  to  testify  to  the  great  services  rendered  on  this  occasion 
by  Mr.  Forjett.  Couched  in  vaiying  phraseology,  every  letter  received  from 
the  members  of  the  European  community  indicates  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
several  writers,  it  was  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Forjett  which  saved  Bombay. 

I  may  add  here  that,  for  his  services  in  the  mutiny,  the  European  and  native 
communities  in  Bombay  presented  Mr.  Forjett  with  addresses,  and,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  with  testimonials  and  pm-ses  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  poimds.  It  was  still  more  gratifying  to  hun 
that,  after  he  had  left  the  service  and  quitted  India,  the  native  cotton  merchants 
sent  him  a  handsome  address  and  a  pm-se  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  '•  in  token 
of  strong  gratitude  for  one  whose  almost  despotic  powers  and  zealous  energy 
had  so  quelled  the  explosive  forces  of  native  society,  that  they  seem  to  have 
become  permanently  subdued."  In  addition,  and  likewise  after  he  left  India, 
the  shareholders  of  a  company,  mainly  composed  of  natives,  presented  Mr. 
Forjett  with  shares,  which  they  subsequently  sold  on  his  accoimt,  for  thirteen 
thousand  five  himdred  and  eighty  pounds 

V  2 
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plan  been  carried  ont,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  contagion 
would  have  spread  all  over  the  Presidency,  and  have  even 
reached  Madras. 

But  again  had   the  mutineers  to  reckon  with  Mr.  Forjett 
That  gentleman  was  informed  by  a  detective  that  suspicious 
meetings  were  being  held  by  disaifected  Sipahis  at  the  house  of 
one  Ganga  Parshad.     Attempts  to  introduce  a  con- 
whichisdis-    fidential  agent  of  the   police   into  those  meetings 
covered  by      having    been    baffled    by   the   precautions   of   the 
orjet,     gip^iiis^  ;^Xr.  Forjett  had  Ganga  Parshad  conveyed  to 
the  police-office  during  the  night,  and  obtained  from  him    a 
complete  revelation.      Fertile  in  disguises,  Mr.  Forjett  subse- 
quently became  an  eye-witness — by  means  of  holes  made  in  the 
wall    which    separated    the    chamber   where   the  conspirators 
assembled  from   tlie   ante-room  —  of  the  proceedings  of    the 
Sipahis,  a  listener  to  their  conversation.     More  than  that,  aware 
of  the  feeling  prevailing  amongst  the  officers  regarcl- 
byhim"to        ing  himsclf,  he  induced  Major  Barrow,  the  officer 
^iw*"^^^*      commanding  the   Marine   battalion,  to   accompany 
him,  on  four  different  occasions,  to  the  meetings.* 
The  information  there  obtained  was  duly  reported  to  General 
Shortt  by  Major  Barrow,  and  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  through  his 
private  secretary,  by  Mr.  Forjett.      Courts-martial 
mean^'tbe       "wcro   in   due    couvse   convened.      Tlie   proceedings 
conspiracy  is   resulted    in   sentences   of  death  being  passed  and 
tbe'bud!"        executed  on  two,  of  transportation  for  life  on  six, 
native  soldiers  of  various  ranks.     But  the  projected 
mutiny  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

"With  the  story  of  the   measures   taken   for   the    safety   of 

Bombay  closes  the  general  sketch  of  events  in  the 

Recapituia-     westcm  Presidency  up  to  the  close  of  1857.      "We 

tion  of  events  have  sccn  how,  displaying  at  once  a  rare  foresight 

cm  aj.     ^^^  ^   remarkable   self-reliance.  Lord  Elphinstone 

had  denuded  his  own  Presidency  of  European  troops  in    order 

to   crush   the   mutiny   beyond  its  borders.     No  man  in  higli 

position  recognised  more  truly,  and  applied  more  conscientiously, 

*  "  Major  Barrows  astonishment  when  he  saw  some  of  his  own  men  in  Gangii 
Parshad's  house  was  remarkable.  He  exclaimed,  '  My  God,  my  own  men  !  Is 
it  possible  ? '  And  his  memorable  words  to  me  at  the  court-martial  were  :  '  It 
is  well  I  was  present  and  saw  and  heard  them  myself,  but  for  which  I  should 
have  been  here,  not  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  but  as  one  for  the  defence  ; 
luch  teas  my  confidence  in  these  men.' " — Forjett's  Our  Itml  Danrjcr  in  India. 
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the  maxim  that  the  art  of  war  consists  in  concentrating  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  on  the  decisive  point  of  the  action. 
Now,  the  decisive  point  of  the  action  in  the  earl}' 
days  of  the  revolt  of  1857,  was  not  in  Bombay.     To     s^u'^-sfPrl"" 
Lord  Elphiustone  it  was  clear  that  Dehli  could  only     thought, 
be  reached  from  Bengal,  and  that  it  was  just  possible     ^rdecu^on!' 
he  might  save  central  India  and  Kajpiitaua.     AVhilst, 
then,  he  sent  every  available  European  soldier  to  Calcutta,  he 
formed,  from  the  small  remnant  which  was  left,  a  number  in 
reality  not  sufficient  for  his  own  needs — one  column  which 
should  march  on  Mau,  another  which  should  restore  order  in 
Eajputami.       Feeling   that   amidst  the    many  dangers  which 
threatened  him  the  most  fatal  was  that  which  would  come  from 
without,  he   sent   to   meet   and   to  crush  it  before  it  should 
penetrate  within.     His  defence  of  Bombay  was  an 
aggressive  defence.     It  was  a  policy  requiring  rare     ^'^  plan  of 
cuurage,  immense  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,     defence^* 
and  great  resolution.     In  carrying  it  out  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  danger,  only  one  degree  less,  of  a  rising  within 
the  Presielency.     How  nearly  that  was  occurring  I  have  shown 
in  these  pages.     The  southern  Maratha  country  was  saved,  in 
1857,  partly  by  the   prudence    and    the   judgment     .. 
displayed   by  Mr.  G.  B.  Seton-Karr,  aided  by  the     icarr. 
energy  of  General  Lester,  partly  by  the  bungling     General 
and   want  of  concert   of   the   conspirators.      How       ^^^^'^' 
Bombay  was  saved  I  have  just  told.     The  reader  will  have  seen 
that  the  danger  was  real,  the  peril  imminent,  that  but  for  the 
unlimited  confidence  placed  by  Lord  Elphinstone  in     «   v  ^  t 
Mr.  Forjett — a  man  of  his  own  selection — it  might 
have  culminated  in  disaster.    That  he  dared  that  risk  to  avert  a 
greater  danger  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  Lord  Elphin stone's 
capacity.     Sufficient  credit  has  never  been  given  to  him  for  his 
noble,  his  far-seeing,  his  self-denying  policy.     In  the  presence 
of  the  massacres  of  Kanhpur  and  of  Jhansi,  of  the  defence  of 
Lakhnao,  and  of  the  siege  of  Dehli,  the  attitude  of 
Lord  Elphinstone,  less  sensational  though  not  less     The  attitude 
heroic,  has  been  overlooked.      Had  there  been  an     phl^g^ne'" 
uprising  attended  with  slaughter  in    Bombay,  the     has  never  yet 
story  of  its  repression    and    the  deeds   of   valour     duemeed'of 
attending    that   repression  would   have    circulated     praise, 
throughout  the  world.     Instead  of  that,  we  see  only 
calm  judgment  and  self-reliance  meeting  one  danger  and  defying 
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another,  carefully  selecting  tlie  most  experienced  instruments, 
and  by  their  aid  preventing  a  calamity  so  threatening  that,  if  it 
had  been  met  by  men  less  tried  and  less  worthy  of  confidence, 
it  must  have  culminated  in  disaster.  It  is  an  attitude  which 
gains  from  being  contemplated,  which  impresses  the  student  of 
history,  in  an  ever-increasing  degree,  with  admiration  of  the 
noble  character  of  the  man  whose  calm  trust  in  himself  made 
possible  the  success  of  the  policy  ho  alone  inaugurated. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CENinAL   INDIA   AND   DURAND. 

AsIrgarh  is  a  very  famous  fortress  in  the  Niniar  district  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  lying  two  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bombay,  one  hundred  and  "^""^  ' 
fifty  miles  from  Maligaon,  and  ninety-nine  miles  to  the  south -oast 
of  Man.  It  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  detached  from  the  Satpiira 
range  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Taptf  from  that  of  the  Narbada. 
It  has  a  history  which  has  sent  its  name  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  India.  Alike  in  the  times  of  the  Hindu,  of  the 
Muhammadan,  and  of  the  British  overlordship,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  place  worth  fighting  for.  After  many  changes  of 
masters,  it  surrendered,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1819,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  to  a  British  force  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Doveton,  and  it  has,  ever-  since,  remained  in  the 
occupation  of  a  British  garrison. 

In  1857  that  garrison  consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  6th  Eegiment 
Gwaliar  Contingent,  lent  by  the  Bengal  Presidency 
to  replace  the  liith  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  ordered     AsSarh.''^ 
on  service  to  Persia,  but  which  never  embarked  for 
that   country.      The   commanding  officer   of  the  garrison  was 
Colonel   Le  Mesnrier,  and   the  Fort  Adjutant  was  Lieutenant 
John  Gordon  of  the  19th  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 

The  hill  on  the  summit  of  which  Asirgarh  is  perched  rises 
abruptly  to  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  jungle. 
Below  it  is  a  town  of  no  real  importance,  inhabited     fbe^fon."**^ 
by  villagers  mainly  engaged  in  tending  their  flocks. 

The  men  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Asirgarh  belonged  to  a 
contingent  which  speedily  asserted  its  right  to   a 
prominent  place  amongst  the  mutineers.     The  events     "^^^  ™^°  °^ 
at  Nimach  and  at  Gwaliar  speedily  convinced  the     pent  evince 
European  residents  at  Asirgarh  that  their  guardians     ^vmp*o"« 
wate  not  to  be  trusted.     Even  before  this  discovery 
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had  been  made,  the  fort  adjutant,  distrusting  their  demeanour, 

had  enlisted  some  ninety  men  frum  the  villagers  of  the  town, 

and  ha<l  charged  them  with  the  task  of  watching  the  behaviour 

of  the  Slpahis.     These  men  are  known  as  Gordon's  Volunteers. 

On  the  null  of  June  the  Eumpeans  of  the  garrison  heard  of 

the  mutinies  at  Nimach  and  Nasinibud.     From  that 

nadnewx        (]{iy    almost   every   post    brought    them    distre.'-sful 

'^^w^ul      tidings.     Every  precaution  was  taken  by  Li(Mi tenant 

Gordon.     To  relieve  the   fort,  by   fair  means,  of  a 

portion  of  its  real  enemies,  one  company  of  the  regiment  was 

detached  to  I'lurhaiiinir,  twelve  miles  distant.     The 

who»H)done   anxictics  of  the  ladies  of  the  garrison  were  lessened 

BuXnpir"     al)out  thc  samc  time  by  the  intelligence,  verified  by 

a  personal  visit  made  by  Ijieutenant  Gordon,  that 

Captain  Keatinge,*  the  jjolitical   agent  for   that   i)art   of  the 

country,  had  fortified  a  position   fourteen  miles  distant  from 

Asirgarh. 

From   this  time  till  the  end  of  July  good  and   bad   news 

succeeded    each    other    with    great    rapidity.     At   times    the 

Europeans   were   in   great   danger.     The   company 

''''T."  f«ent  to  lUirhanpiir  mutinied,  marched  on  Asirgarh, 

and  was  only  prevented  from  entering   it   by  the 

hawaldar-major    of   the    regiment,   whoso    loyalty    had    been 

appt'aleil  to,  not  in  vain,  by  Lieutenant  Gordon. 

The  following  morning  the  four  remaining  companies  obeyed, 
.-^  not  without  murmuring,  the  order  given  to  them  to 

mall <i<T  »re  niarch  out  and  encamp  below  the  fort,  their  places 
diMnnci.  ^vitliin  being  taken  by  (Jordon's  Volunteers.  The 
next  day  a  party  of  I'liil  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Birch.  8uri)rised  and  disarmed  the  rmrhunpiir  mutineers,  and 
carried  their  arms  into  Asirgarh.  A  few  houi-s  later  that  place 
was  reinforced  by  two  comi)anies  of  the  I'Jth  Native  Infuitry 
under  Captain  IJlair.  The  disarming  of  the  (Jwiiliar  men  out- 
side the  fort — a  work  performed  admirably  and  without  blo<.»«l- 
shed  l>5' i'aptain  Blair  and  Lieutenant  Gordon— completed  the 
neccssiiry  measures  to  ensure  the  hafety  of  the  fortress  j>onding 
the  arrival  of  (^olonel  Stuart's  column. 

Tluit   column,  the   earlier   niovomcnts   of  which 


Arrtral  of 


Amrai  oi  i....~     V, ,     '   - --      

sturt't  I   liavo  recorded  in  the  ])rece<ling  chapter,  quitted 

ofiC^i^       Aurangiibad   for   Asirgarh   on    the     12th    of    July. 


•  Now  MajorOenenl  Kntiage,  V.C. 
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Marching  rapidly,  it  reached  Burhanpiir  on  the  21st  and 
Asirgarh  on  the  22nd  idem.  Here  it  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Durand,  who  had  reached  Asirgarh  some  days  previously. 

In  another  part  of  this  history  *  I  have  shown  how  Dui*and, 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Man,  had  fallen  back  on 
Sihor ;  how,  staying  there  only  one  day,  he  had  set     f,u^™d?  °^ 
out  for  Hoshangabad  on  the  southern  bank  of  the     proccedinKs 
Xarbadii  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  communicate     Lddr."^'"* 
there   with   General   Woodbuni ;  ho\v,  learning  at 
Hoshangabad  of  the  safety  of  Mau  he  heard  also  of  the  attempts 
made  to  change  -the  direction  of  Woodburn's  force  from  the  line 
of  the   Xarbada   to   Kagpiir;  how,   not   content   with   simply 
protesting  against  such  a  line  of  conduct,  he  had  set  off  for 
Aurangabad  with  the  intention  of  enforcing  his  arguments  there, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  pressing  on  to  Bombay ;  how,  on  his  road, 
he  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  Woodburn's  column, 
now  commanded  by  Stuart,  was  advancing  towards  Asirgarh ; 
how   he    had    at    once    hurried   to    that   place.      Ho   had   the 
gratification  of  meeting  that  force  on  the  22nd  of 
July.     From    the    moment    of   his   joining    it,   he     He  assumes 
assumed  his  position  as  the  Governor-General's  re-     luiVofthr^" 
presentalive,  and  became  likewise,  in  everything  but     column. 
in  name,  the  real  leader  of  the  column. 

The  column  pushed  on  for  Man  on  the  24th  with  all  practi- 
cable expedition.     On  the  28th  it  was  joined  by  the 
3rd    Kegiment    Cavalry,    Ilaidanibud    Contingent,     jg  ojne^u, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  Orr.     On  the  31st     tbesrj 
it  ascended  the  Simrol  pass,  halted  on  its  summit  to     ^fa™y"' 
allow  the   artillery  to  close  up,  and  the  following     H«i.i.irabiia 
morning  marched  into  Mau.     The  weather  for  the        °'  °^*°'" 
time  of  the  year,  the  height  of  the  monsoon,  had 
been  exceptionally  fine ;  no  rain  had  fallen  to  hinder  the  march 
of  the  guns  over  the  sticky  black  soil.     On  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  August,  however,  the  weather  changed.     Heavy  rains  set  iu 
and   continued  throughout  August  and  September. 
But  Durand  was  now  at  Mau,  within  thirteen  and  a     ri^c*.'!  Jiiu. 
half  miles  of  the  capital  whence  the  mutinous  conduct 
of  Holkar's  troops  had  forced  him  to  retire  just  one  month  before. 
He  had  returned  t<:)  vindicate  British  authority,  to  puni>h  tho 
guilty,  to  give  an  example  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 

•  Vol.  III.  pages  161-2. 
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Even  "befort.  he  had  marcliecl  into  j\Iau,  whilst  he  was  yet 

halted  on  the  top  of  the  Sinirol  pass,  Durand  had 

niar^h^on'"     Tcceived  a  message  from  the  ludur  Durbar.      Maha- 

indiirand       rajah  Holkar  and  his  minister  sent  to  inform  him 

ka?rtroops,    tliat  thcy  were  still  in  a  state  of  alarm  as  to  the 

conduct  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  inquire  whether 

aid  could  not  be  aftorded  to  them.     Durand  replied  that  he  was 

ready,  if  the  Maharajah  wished  it,  to  march  with 

d^^ii^es^*"^      the  entire  force  into  Indiir  instead   of  into   Mau. 

Apparently,  this  was  not  the  end   desired   by  the 

Durbar,  for  the  messengers  at  once  withdrew  their  requisition. 

In  deciding  to  march  on  Mau  instead  of  Indur,  Durand  was 

mainly  influenced  by  considerations  regarding  the 

DuraxiT^^^   state   of  the   surrounding   districts   which  will  be 

marched  on     presently   adverted   to.     At   the   moment,   indeed, 

ofon^Tr.     there  was  another  consideration  which  he  had   to 

take  into  account.     He  had  with  him  no  European 

infantry.*     Four  companies  of  the  8Gth  were  indeed  marching 

np  by  the  Bombay  road,  and  would  join  in  a  few  days.     But  it 

was  desirable,  after  the  events  which  had  occurred,  that  the 

Indur  rabble  should  see  in  the  British  force  the  white  faces  of 

the  unvanquished  foot  soldiers  of  England.     Durand  marched 

then  on  Mau. 

The  four  companies  of  the  86th  having  joined  a  few  days 

later,  the  propriety  of  marching  on  Indur  to  punish 

He  is  joined     Holkar's  guilty  troops  and   the   townspeople   who 

panira'seth!    had  abetted  the  revolt  again  became  a  question  for 

Durand's   consideration.      It   was   a   very   difficult 

question.     That  Holkar's  troops  had  attacked  the  Residency  on 

the  first  of  July  was  a  fact  admitted  by  ever}'  one.     But  Holk^ir 

had   asserted   that   this    act   had    been    committed 

Circum-         without  liis  Sanction  or  authority.     Durand  himself 

w'hTch*  "^^s  never  satisfied  of  this :  to  the  last  he  regarded 

induced  Holkar  as  a  trimmer,  a  watcher  of  the  atmosphere  : 

de^er'aii  pro-   but  officers  who  had  occupied  the  Mau  fort  in  July, 

ce«<i'ng8'rt''>  notably  Captain  Hungerftjrd,  had  been  penetrated 

Holkar.  with  the  conviction  that  Holkar  was  innocent,  and, 

in   his   letters  to   Durand,  Lord   Elphinstone,  the 

Governor  of  Bombay,  had  insisted  on  the  same  view.     Under 

*  The  force  consisted  of  five  troops  14th  Light  Dragoons,  3rd  Cavalry 
ITaidarabdd  Contingent,  one  horse  battery  of  European  artillery,  the  25th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  a  pontoon  train. 
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these  circumstances  Durand,  duly  weighing  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  case,  deemed  it  advisable  to  defer  all  action, 
so  far  as  Holkar  was  personally  concerned,  until  he  should 
])ecome  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Governor-General 
regarding  him.  He  accordingly  made  a  complete  reference  on 
the  subject  to  Lord  Canning. 

Holkar,  on  his  part,  was  naturally  anxious  to  delay  Durand's 
action  as  long  as  he  could.     He  knew  that,  in  his 
heart,   Durand    had    thoroughly    mistrusted    him.     re^onsfor 
And,  although   it   was   well   known   that,  in   the     ^njuct* 
excited   state    of    native    feeling    throughout    the 
country,  he  coiald  not  depend  on  the  conduct  of  his  own  troops, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  see  them  coerced  by  the  British, 
yet,  when  he  thought  of  the  possible  results  of  such  action,  he 
inclined   to   prefer   the   uncertainty   of  his   actual   condition. 
Could  he,  he  felt,  but  stave  off  the  critical  moment  for  a  few 
mouths,  Durand  would  be  relieved  by  Sir   Kobert  Hamilton, 
and  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton,    an  old  and  much-regarded  friend, 
would,   he    felt   confident,  accept   explanations  regardiuf  the 
events    of    the    1st    of    July    which   Dui-and   would    utterly 
contemn. 

The  question  of  disarming  Holkar's  revolted  troops,  whilst 
the    personal    case    regarding    Holkar     was     still 
pending,    opened    out    difficulties   of    another   de-     ij^sons^iiy 
scription.     The   force   at   the   disposal   of  Durand     mines  to  de-'^" 
was  small,  and,  though  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the     per/f^M*'*'^ 
revolted  troops  of  Indur,  could  these  be  encountered     movement 
en  masse,  it  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  attack  its     kS'rtr(Sps" 
several  component  parts  in  detail,  holding  the  bulk 
in  check  whilst  portion  after  portion  should  be  destroyed.     It 
must  always  be  remembered,  writing  of  this  period,  that  the 
revolt  had  at  that  time  nowhere  received  a  serious  check.     The 
force  before  Dehli  was  almost  as  much  besieged  as  besiegino-. 
The  English  garrison  of  the  Lakhnao  Residency  was  supposed 
to  be  at  its  last  gasp  ;   Havelock  had  made  no  impression  upon 
Oudh ;  Bihar  was  surging  with  mutineers.     The  disaffected  in 
central  India  might,  then,  well  be  excused   if,  regarding   all 
these  points,  they  were  not  only  hopeful,  but  contident,  that 
resolute  resistance  on  their  part  would  serve  the  cause  which 
they  now  regarded  as  the  common  cause  of  their  co-religionists 
throughout  India.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  Avas  to  be 
apprehended   that   Holkar's  troops,  the  three  arms  of  which, 
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each  superior  in  numbers  to  tlie  entire  British  force,  were 
located  iu  separate  cantonments,  might  evince  a  strong,  dis- 
inclination to  be  disarmed;  and  that,  morally  supported  as 
they  were  by  a  large  party  in  the  city  of  Indiir,  and,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  by  a  strongly  aggressive  party  in  the  districts 
lying  between  Indur  and  Nimach,  they  might  offer  a  resistance 
certain  to  entail  great  loss  on  the  attacking  party,  and  to 
cripple  its  future  movements.  This  will  be  clear  to  the  reader 
when,  recalling  the  composition  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Durand,*  extremely  weak  in  infantry,  he  reflects  that  a  rainy 
season  of  unusual  force  was  at  its  height,  that  the  roads  could 
be  traversed  by  guns  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  the 
bridges  in  man}'  places  had  been  carried  away,  and  that  any 
military  operation  against  the  several  cantonments  occupied  by 
Holkar's  troops  would  have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  swampy 
plain,  on  which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  three  arms  to  work  together. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  which  impressed  Durand  with 
the  necessity  of  dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  those  rebels 
in  the  districts,  of  whose  aggiessive  tendencies  I  have  just 
spoken. 

Mandesar  is  a  large  and  important  town  on  a  tributary  of  the 

river  Chambal,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 

from  Indiir.  In  the  month  of  July  this  place  had 
been  occupied  by  some  of  Sindhia's  revolted  truoj^s,  and  these 
had  been  joined,  and  were  being  constantly  further  strengthened, 

by  Afghan,  Mekrani,  and  Mewati  levies.  In  August 
becomesa  ^he  insurrection  at  Mandesar  threatened  not  only 
guirection,       to  embrace  all  western  Malwa,  but  Nimach  as  well. 

Impressed  with  a  confidence  in  themselves,  justified 
only  by  the  prolonged  immunity  which  had  been  allowed  them, 
the   rebels   at   this  place   began,  in   the  month  of  August,  to 

•display  an  aggressive  temper  far  more  dangerous  than 
fu^naturet"*    the  sullen  disaffection  ot    the  compromised  troops 

of  Holkar.  The  more  active  and  daring  of  the 
mutineers  of  Holkar's  army  had  proceeded  to  Gwaliar  after  the 
insurrection  of  the  1st  of  July ;  the  less  energetic  mass 
remained,  8ullen,  dangerous,  watching  events,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  paralysed,  though  not  controlled,  by  the  English  party 
in  power  at  Holkar's  court.     The  progress   of  the   Mandesar 

♦  Vide  page  42,  note. 
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insurrection  was,  however,  so  rapid,  that   to   ujihold   British 
siipremacy     in     ^ajpiitana     and    Malwa,    and    to 
maintain   the  line  of  the  Narbada,  it  became  ab-     and  requiring 
solutely  necessary  to  check  its   growth  with  the     prompt^at- 
ntmost  promptitude.     In  the  presence  of  this  new     tent'on- 
danger,  the  disarming  of  Holkar's  troops  became, 
in  every  sense,  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.     An  attempt 
to  subdue  the  lesser  evil  might  have  augmented  the  greater, 
whilst  a  decisive  blow  struck  at  the  greater  could  not  fail  to 
affect  fatally  the  lesser. 

Action  in  any  shape  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  heavy 
rains  continued.     But  when,  in   the  beginning  of 
October,  the  monsoon  passed  away,  and  the  country     Theminsaa 
began  to  dry  up,  the  Mandesar  rebels  began  to  give     t"{)^omif°' 
proof  of  the  possession  of  the  aggressive  nature  with     acUon. 
which  I  have  credited  them. 

The   leader  of  the  Mandesar  insurgents  was  Firuzshah,    a 
Shahzada  or   prince   connected  with   the   imperial     „ 

r«    T\   1  1 »        T  •  T     •        o  1  Composition 

family  of  Uehh.     Jt  was  estimated  in  oeptember     of tiie  Mande- 

that  some   fifteen  thousand  men,  with   sixteen   or     g'^ents^'^'^' 

eighteen  guns,  had  rallied  round  his  standard,  and 

this  estimate  was  subsequently  found  to  have  been  below  the 

actual    number.       To    meet    these,    Durand,    after 

deducting  the  sick  and   wounded,  and  a  sufiScient     fecuv"  fMie. 

number  of  men  to  guard  Man,  could  not  bring  into 

the  field  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  *  and  nine  guns. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the 
aggressive  movement  was  made  by  the   rebels.     Durand   ex- 
pected  it.     Towards   the   very   end   of  September 
he  had   intercepted  letters   from   Haidarabad  from     ['"'^"'l^at 
Nagiir.  from  Siirat,  from  Ujjcn,  from  Gwaliiir,    and     central  India 
from    Mandesar,  all    telling   the   same   tale.     The     '^^^^^^^ 
tale  was  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  conclusion  of    voit. 
the  Dasahra  festival,!  a  general  rising  would  take 
l^lace  in  Malwa,  and  that  influential  personages  were  coming 

*  Thus  composed:  Artillery,  one  hundred  and  seventy;  Dragoons,  two 
hundred ;  8Gth,  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  three 
hundred  and  fifty ;  3rd  Nizam's  Cavalry,  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

t  A  festival  of  ten  days'  duration,  nine  of  which  are  spent  in  worship  and 
religious  ceremonies.  The  tenth  day  is  the  birthday  of  Ganga  (the  Ganges). 
\Mioever  bathes  in  the  Ganges  on  that  day  is  purified  from  ten  sorts  of  sins. 
The  festival  occurs  in  September  or  October,  the  date  varying  with  each  year. 
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from  Nagpiir  and  Haidarabad  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and 

strength    to    the    insurrection.     The    close    of    the    Dasahra 

corresponded   with   the   setting  in   of    the   dry   season.     The 

result  corresponded  with   the  information   Durand 

attemp/t"       ^^^  thus  obtained.     Early  in  October  the  Shahzada's 

cut  off  Du-      troops,   who   had    previously   occupied    Dhar    and 

Bombayl"       Amjhera,    advanced     to    the     Bombay    road     and 

threatened  to  internipt   Duraud's   communications 

with  Bombay,  to  command  the  line  of  the  Narbada  along  the 

Bombay  frontier,  and  to  attack  Nimach.     They  sent   also   a 

pressing  invitation  to  Holkar's  troops  to  join  them. 

Everything  depended  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  Durand 

would   be   able   to   strike   a  blow   at   this  enemy. 

The  vital  im-   failing  it,  it  was  quite  possible  that  Nana  Sahib, 

rapid  action,    who  at  that  time  w.as   hovering  in  the  vicinity  of 

Kalpi,  might   transfer  the  whole  of  his  troops  to 

central  India,  and  that  the  Manitha  war-cry  might  raise  the 

entire  country  Ibrmerly  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 

Peshwa.      Seeing   the    necessity,    Durand    struck. 

Dnrand^^        On  the  12th  of  October  he  detached  one  body  of 

DLar.  Haidarabad   cavalry  to   defend   Mandlesar  on   the 

Narbada,  threatened  by  the  rebels,  and  another  to 

the  village  of  Gujri  to  intercept  them  on  their  way.     On  the 

14th  he  sent  three  companies  of  the  25th  Native  Infantry  and 

some  dragoons  to  support  this  last-named  party,  and  on  the  19th, 

with  all  the  men  who  could  be  spared  from  the  garrison  of 

Mau,  he  marched  for  Dhar. 

Anand  Eao  Puar,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years,  had  succeeded  to  the 

chiefship  of  Dhar  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  cut  oflf 

"haJ'unnle-     ^^y  cholera  on  the  2ord  of  May  1857.*     His  minister, 

diateiyprc-     Edmchandar  Bapuji,  a  sbrewd  and  intelligent  man, 

evenu^r^     who,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 

1S57.  ar.d  from  his  large  acquaintance  with  British  officers, 

was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  British  interests,  began, 

almost  immediately  after  his  assumption  of  office,  to  pursue  a 

line  of  policy  the  very  rever.-e  of  that  which  had 

ijisioyaity  of    been  hoped  from  him.     In  direct  opposition  to  the 

Kumcbaudar  -,•  -^  iiii./-i  Ii-tt 

liupuji.  policy  pursued  by  the   Grovernmcnt  of  India  ever 

since    the    settlement   of    Malwa,   to    prevent  the 

*  The  formal  recognition  by  the  British  Government  only  reached  the  young 
chief  on  the  28th  of  September,  but  he  was  acknowledged  and  treated  as  Rajah 
from  the  date  stated. 
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employment  of  mercenary  troops   in   native  states,  this  man 

began  to  enlist  large  numbers  of  Arabs,  Afghans,  and  Mekram's. 

As  soon  as   tho   news  of  the  Indur  rising  of  the 

l.^t  of  July  reached  Dhar,  a  party  of  these  mercenaries,     mcrci-iurfes, 

four  hundred  in  number,  joined  with  the  mercenaries 

of  the  Riijah  of  Anijhera,  and  plundered  the  stations  of  Bhopuur 

and  Sirdarpui',  burning  the  liospitals  over  the  heads 

of  the  sick  and  wounded.     Eetiiruing  to  Dhiir  with     ^yiwm  after 

I'll  iT  .11  11  their  plunder 

their    plunder,    they    were    met    and    honourably     of  British 
received  by  Bhi'ni  Eao  Bhunsla,  the  young  Eajah's     ''.eeives'wuii 
uncle,   and    three   of    the    guns   which    they   had     huuour. 
captured  were  placed  in   the  Eajah's  palace.      On 
the  31st  of  August  they  were  in  possession  of  the  fort  of  Dhar, 
with  or  withunt  the  consent  of  the  Durbar  was  not 
certainly   known.      But   on    the    15th   of    October     Captain  Hut- 
Captain    Hutchinson,   the  political   agent,  repurted     nmTthr' 
that  there  was  .strong  reason    to   believe    that  tho     ompiidtj^  of 
Eajah's  mother  and  uncle  and  the  raembeis  of  the     famu^''a,ui 
Durbar  were  tlie  instigators  of  the  rebellion  of  the     oi th« Durbar. 
Dliiir  troops,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Durbar  was 
suspicious,  that  its  agent  had  purposely  deceived  him  regarding 
the  negotiations  entered  into  by  its  members  with  the  mutinous 
mercenaries  and  the  number  of  men  they  had  enlisted,  and  that 
it   had   received   with   attention  and   civility  emissaries  from 
]\Iandesar,  the  centre  of  the  JMuharamadan  rising. 
It  was  tliis  intelligence  which  decided   Durand  to     m"Ise°'\he*' 
dismiss  the  Dhar  agent  in  attendance  on  him,  Avith     Durbar's 
a  message  to  the  Durbar   that  its  members  would     warning"  * 
be  held  strictly  responsible  for  all  that  had  happened 
or  that  might  happen,*  and  to  despatch  all  his  available  troops 
to  attack  Dhar. 

On  the  22nd  of  October  the  British  force  arrived  before  Dhar. 
Tlie  Arab  and  Mekrani  levies  who  garrisoned  that 
furt  gave  a  signal  instance  of  the  confidence  en-     '''''<^  Driusu 
gendered  by  the  long   compulsory  inaction  of  the     bXrei'b!i'r° 
British  by  quitting  the  protection  of  their  lines  of 
defence  and  coming  to  attack  them  in  the  open.    Planting  three 
brass  guns  on  a  hill  south  of  the  fort,  they  extended  from  that 
point  along  its  eastern  face  in  skirmishing  order,  and  advanced 
boldly  against  the  Bxdtish. 

*  Durand  repeated  this  wamiug  to  the  Eajah  in  person  diuiug  the  siege  of 
the  fort. 
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But   their   confidence   soon   vanisherl.      The    25th    Bombay 
_.       .         Native  Infantry,  a  splendid   regiment,  often  to  be 
mentioned,  and  always  with  honour,  in  these  pages, 
led    by   their    most   capable   commandant.   Major    Ecjbertson, 
charged  the  three  guns,  captured  them,  and  turned 
<.fihe2Mh      the   guns   on   the   rebels.     Almost   simultaneously, 
iuntiT  ^°'      the  four  companies  of  the  86th  and   the   sappers, 
flanked  by  Woollcombe's  (Bombay)  and  Hungerford's 
(Bengal)  batteries,   advanced   against  the   centre,   whilst  the 
cavalry  threatened  both  flanks,  the  dragoons,  under 
tri.^""''''"   Captain  Gall,  the  left,  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  under 
Major  Orr,  the  right.     Baffled  in  their  advance  by 
the  action  of  the  25th,   and  the  play  of  the  British  guns  on 
their  centre,  the  enem}'  made  a  rapid  movement  to 
Gall  and  Orr    their  left,  and  attempted  to  turn  the  British  right, 
donaid.  But  the  dragoons,  led   by  Gall,   and   the   Nizam's 

cavalry,  led  by  Orr  and  Macdonald,  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  force,  charged  them  so  vigorously  that 
they   retired    into    the   fort,   leaving   forty    bodies 
are^bmen.      0^  their  companions  on  the  field.     On  the  Biitish 
side  three   dragoons  and   one  native   trooper  were 
wounded,  a  janiadar  and  a  native  trooper  were  killed. 

The  fort  was  now  invested,  but  the  British  force  had  to  wait 
for  the  siege   guns,   expected  on  the   24th.     They 
iilv^ted.        arrived  on  the  evening  of  that  day ;  the  next  morning 
they  were  placed  in  position. 
The  fort  of  Dliar  is  entirely  detached  from  the  town  of  the 
^  -  same  name.    Its  southern  angle  rests  on  the  suburbs, 

Descrirtion      fi^Q  voad   ninuing   between.     It  is   situated   on  an 
of  Dhar!         eminence  of  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
and  is  built  of  red  granite,  in  an  oblons:  shape,  con- 
forming i:self  to  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.     The  walls  are 
abont   thirty  feet  in   height,  and   have   at  intervals  fourteen 
circular  and  two  square  towei'S. 

On  the  25th  a  sandbag  battery,  two  thousand  yards  south  of 
the  fort,  armed  with  one  8-inch  howitzer  and  one 
if  DWr'"'     8-inch  mortar,  began  to  shell  the  fort.    Under  cover 
of  this  fire  the  infantry  pushed   on  to  a  low  ridge, 
alx)ut  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  soul  hem  angle  of 
the  fort,  forming  a  natural  parallel,  and  took  possession  of  it. 
On  this  the  breaching  battery  was  at  once  constructed.     Simul- 
taneously, fctrong  cavalry  aud  infantry  pickets  were  thrown  out 
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on  the  noitli  ami  cast  faces  of  the  fort,  security  on  the  west  face 
being  assured  liy  an  extensive  tank  or  lake  wbicli  could  not  be 
forded.     Uurand  avus  in   hopes  that  the  rebels,   seeing  them- 
selves thus  surrounded,  woukl  spontaneously  surrender.     But 
althougli,  during  the  six  daj's  the  siege  lasted,  they  made  many 
efforts  to  obtain  aid  from  outside,  acting  and  writing 
in  the  name  of  the  Durbar,  under  whose  orders  they     The  rebels 
professed  to  be  defending  the  fort,  they  waited  until,     terms, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  breach  had  been  made 
so  large  that  its  practicability  was  only  a  question  of  a  day 
or    two,  ere   they   sent   a   white   flag   to   inquire    the    terms 
which    would     be     granted.     "  An     unconditional 
surrender,"  was  the  reply,   upon  which  the  firing     The  reply, 
continued. 

At  sunset  on  the  31st  the   breach  was  reported  practicable, 
and  that   night  a  storming    party  was  detailed  to     i-i,g  breach 
assault  the  place.     Never  was  a  task   easier.     The     practicable 
breach  was  easily    ascended.     Almost   immediately 
afterwards  firing  was  heard  on  the   plain.     "Whilst   dragoons 
and  irregulars  were    desimtched   in  that  direction, 

-  the  fort 

the    storming    party    entered    the    fort.      It    was     evacuated. 
empty.* 

In  fact  the  rebels,  foreseeing  the  assault,  had  quitted  the  fort 
by  the  main  gate  between  9  and  11  o'clock,  and  escaped  in  the 
direction  of  the  north-west.     The  firing  heard  on  the  plain  at 
the  moment  the  breach  was  entered  was  only  a  skirmish  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  retreating  enemy  and  an  out- 
lying picket  of  the  3rd  Nizam's  cavalry.     The  main     rebels!  *^ 
body  had  passed  by  them  and  the  dragoonsj  wholly 
unobserved,  and  were  -svell  away  before  the  alarm  could  be  of 
any  avail.    Pur.Miit,  though  it  could  scarcely  accom- 
plish  much,  was  attempted.     It  resulted,  however,     useleTs. 
only  in  the  capture  of  a  few  wretched  stragglers. 

Durand  ordered  the  fort  of  Dhur  to  be  demolished,  the  State 
to  be  attached,  pending  the  final  orders  of  Government,  and 
charges  to  be  prepared  against  the  leaders  and  instigators  of 

*  Sindliiti  and  Dhar.  Calcutta  Review.  Lowe's  Central  India.  Private 
papers. 

t  It  had  unfortunately  happened  that  the  Em-opean  pickets,  which  had  heeu 
there  for  some  days,  and  which  knew  the  ground  well,  had  been  changed  that 
very  day.  The  trooper,  sent  by  the  jiimadar  of  the  native  picket  to  give  the 
alarm,  fell  with  his  horse  on  the  way,  and  was  disabled. — Lowe. 

VOL.  V.  £ 
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the  rebellion.*     The  force  then  continuerl  its  march  through 

western  Malwa  towards  Mandesar,  in  pursuit 

Dnrand  demolishes  the    of  iy^q  rebels.     Thesc   latter,  however,   had 

furt  and  marches  ,  i    .  i     •  •  , 

towards  iiandisar.         Dv  no  means  renounced  their  aggressive  ten- 
dencies. On  the  8th  of  November  they  attacked 
the  cantonment  of  ^lehidpiir,  garrisoned  by  a  native  contingent 
of  the   three   arms,    officered   by   English   officers. 
The  rebels      Major  Timmius,  who   commanded    the  contingent, 
Mehidpiir,      imprudently  permitted  the  rebels,  without  offering- 
opposition,  to  take  up  a  strong  position  close  round 
his  guns  and  infantry.     The  men  of  the  contingent,  on  their 
side,  displayed  mingled  cowardice  and  treachery,  the  majority 
eventually  going  over  to  the  rebels.     Half  a  troop 
fh^swl^on"     of  the   cavalry  behaved,  however,   extremely  well, 
and,  after  making  a  gallant  but  ineffective  charge, 
in  which  their  leader,  Captain  Mills,  was  shot  dead,  and  their 
native  officer  severely  wounded,  escorted  the  remainder  of  the 
European  officers  to  Uurand's  camp,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
9th. 

Two  other  affairs,  which  occurred  during  the  pursuit  of  the 

rebels  to    Mandesar,  deserve   here  to  be  recorded. 

ti'^^\'°b°d'    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  capture  and  destruction  of  the  furt 

saved.  of  Amjhera  by  a  small  party  of  Haidarabad  cavalry 

and  infantry  under  Lieutenant  Hutchinson.     There 

Avas,  indeed,  no  opposition ;  but  the  fact  of  the  occupation  was 

satisfactory,  as  it  proved  that  Durand's  rapid  action  had  saved 

the  line  of  the  Narbada,  and  had  maintained  that  barrier  between 

the  blazing  north  and  the  smouldering  south. 

The   other   action   was   one   in   which   Major   Orr   and   the 
Haidarabad  Contingent  was  prominently  engaged. 

I  have  alread}'  stated*  how  one  regiment  of  the  Haidarabad 

Contingent  had  joined  Brigadier  Stuart's  force  on 

r.einfurce-  •    jts  march  from  Aurangabad.    The  remaining  cavalry 

brouehtby      of  the  Contingent  and  a  large  force  of  its  infantry 

.^wd^conUn-    ^^^  artillery  had,  about  the  same  time,  been  formed 

gent.  at  Eldabad,  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  the  Dakhan, 

on   the   high   road   to   central   India.      Hero   they 

remained    until    the  monsoon    had  ceased  and  the  roads  had 

*  Ultimately,  owing  to  circumstances  npon  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enter  here,  they  all  escaped  punishment.  To  the  young  Eajah  himself  merciful 
consideration  was  shown,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  title  and  position. 

t   Vide  p.  41. 
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bej^un  to  dry  up.      They  then  marched  with  all  speed  into 
Miihva,  and  coercing  on  their  way   the  refractory  zaniindars 
of  Piplia*  and  Kaghugarh,  reached  Durand's  force  before  Dhar. 
Upon  the  news  reaching  camp  of  the  successful  action  of  the 
rebels  at  Mehidpur,  Major  Orr,  ^^^th  a  small  force,     ... 
consisting  of  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-seven  sabres     pursues  tiie 
drawn  from  the  1st,  3rd,  and  4th  regiments  Nizam's     *!r,!!'i"rl'!l 
cavalry,  was  sent  to  lollow  on  their  track.     The 
second  morning  after  he  had  left  camp,  Orr,  having  marched 
some  sixty  miles,  arrived  before  Mehidpiir.     There  he  learned 
tliat  the  rebels  had  left  the  place  the  same  morning,  carr3'ing 
with  them   all  the  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition   u]m)u  which 
they  could  lay  hand.     Orr  stopped  to  water  and  feed  his  horses, 
and  whilst  thus  halting  had  the  gratificatinn  to  receive  Mrs. 
'I'immins,  the  wife  of  the  commandant  already  mentioned,  who 
had  been  unable  to  eflTect  her  escapef  with  her  husband.    Having 
despatched   that   lady  under  a  sufficient  escort  to  rejoin  her 
husband,  Orr  followed  the  rebels,  and,  after  a  pursuit  of  twelve 
miles,  came  up  with  their  rear-guard,  about  four  hundred  and 
fiftv  men  with  two  guns,  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  village  of  Eawal.       They    were     themuj." 
prepared  to  receive  him.     They  had  taken  up  a  very 
formidable  position,  especially  calculated  to  resist  cavalry,  their 
right  resting  on  the  village,  and  their  front  covered 
by   a   muddy   nullah   or  rivulet.      Occupying  this     po^Vtyu""^ 
position,  they  hoped  efFectually  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  their  main  body,  conveying  their  stores,  their  ammunition, 
and   the  spoils  of  Mehidpur.      But   they   had   not 
counted  on  the  gallant  spirit  of  their  enemy.      Orr,     andsuccss-^ 
and  his  officers,  Abbott,  Johnstone,  Clark,  Murray,     fu"yas-~aiis 
and    Samwell,  led    their  men  ibrward,  crossed   the 
nullah,  charged  the  guns,  and  then  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
the  enemy.     The  contest  was  desperate  and  continued  till  the 
sun  went  down.     Then  the  rebels  gave  way,  and  all 
their  guns,  eight  in  number,  and  stores  fell  into  the     and  carries  it, 
hands  of  the  victors.     The  nature  of  the  engagement     iys°s"^  "" 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  British  lost 

*  Called  also,  and  more  correctly,  "  Hath  Ka  Piplia,"  a  town  in  the  Diwas 
State,  twenty-eight  miles  east  from  Indilr.  Raghugarh  lies  two  short  marches 
distant  from  it. 

t  This  lady  had  heen  concealed  by  a  faithful  tailor,  who  frustrated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  rebels  to  discover  her  hiding-place. 

E   2 
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neorly  a  liundred  men  killed  and  -vvonnded.  Amongst  the  latter 
■was  Lieutenant  Samwell,  shot  through  the  abdomen.  The 
rebels  lost  a  hundred  and  seventy  five  killed,  and  some  seventy 
taken  prisoners. 

^Vhen  the  despatch   containing   the   account   of  this   affair 

reached  Durand,  he  handed  it  over  to  Major  Gall  to 

Satisfaction     read  to  the  14th  Dragoons  and  86th  Foot.    By  these 

Dra'wifsat     lucn  it  was  heard  with  more  than  satisfaction,  for  it 

Orr's  suaess.   dissipated  any  doubt  which  might  have  been  caused 

by  the  escape  of  the  garrison  of  Dhar. 

Durand  now  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  baggage  carts  and  the 

roads  would  permit  him,  and  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 

^"^""^  ,        ber  reached    Hernia   on   the    banks    of    the   river 

Chambai.        Chambal.     The  crossing  of  this  river,  unopposed  as 

it  was,  presented  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.     Its 

banks  are  rugged  and  almost  perpendicular,  its  stream  is  deep  and 

rapid,  and  its  bed  is  broken  by  enormous  boulders  of 

of  tbe  fi^ver.     basalt.    The  baggage  of  the  force  was  carried  almost 

entirely  on  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  a  few  camels 

only  having  been  obtainable,  and  to  convey  these  carts  and  the 

artillery  guns  across  a  river  presenting  the  difficulties  I  have 

described  would,  under  no  circumstances,  have  been  an  easy 

task.      That   the  rebels,  hitherto   so   aggressive,  should   have 

neglected  the  opportimity  thus  offered  to  them  adds 

f.joiishiy         another  to  the   many  proofs  in  which  this  history 

defended^'     abounds,  that,  bravo  as   they  were  in   fight,  they 

understood  little  of  the   art   of  war.     As   it  was, 

nearly   two   days   were   spent   in   effecting    the    passage,  nor 

was   this   possible   until   the   sappers   had   cut   a   road    down 

the   bank   for   the   artillery   and   carts,   and   another    up   the 

opposite  bank.* 

*  "  I  never  saw  a  more  animated  and  beautiful  picture  in  my  life  than  when 
our  brigade  crossed  this  river.  The  steep,  verdant,  shrubby  banks,  covered  with 
our  varied  forces,  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  bullocks ;  the  deep  flowing 
clear  river,  reaching  on  and  on  to  the  f;\r  cast,  to  the  soft  deep-blue  tufted 
horizon :  the  babble  and  yelling  of  men,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  grunting 
screams  of  the  camels,  and  the  trumpeting  of  the  wary,  heavily-laden  elephant ; 
the  rattle  of  our  artillery  down  the  bank,  through  the  river,  and  up  the  opposite 
side ;  the  splashing  and  plunging  of  our  cavalry  through  the  stream — neighing 
and  eager  tor  the  preen  encamping  ground  before  them  ;  and  everybody  so  busy 
and  jovial,  streaming  up  from  the  deep  water  to  their  respective  grounds ;  and 
all  this  in  the  face,  almost,  of  an  enemy,  formed  a  tableau  vivant  never  to  be 
forgotten." — Lowe's  Campaign  in  Central  India. 
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The  column  halted  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  on  the  cast  bank 
of  the  Chanibal,  and,  marching  early  the  following 
niornino;,  encamped  four  miles  south  of  Mandesar,     Durand 

"  -*■  flpproacucs 

in  a  pot«ition  covered  to  the   front  hy  some  rising     Jiandesir. 

ground,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  little  village  and 

gardens,  beyond  Avhich  again  -were  seveial  lai"ge  topes,  some 

cultivated  ground,  and  another  village  surrounded  by  gardens 

and   trees.     On  the  right  of  ihe  13ritish  position  were  hills 

and   villages,  and   between   these   and  the   rising   ground  in 

front  alread}'  referred  to  was  an  extensive  plateau, 

covered  here  and  there  with  acres  of  uncut  corn.     Aggressive 

Bej'ond  it,  again,  the  ci'y  of  Mandesar.*     A  recon-     therebeb. 

naissance    having    indicated    that    all   was    quiet 

in  front,  the  camp  was  pitched  and  the  men  Avent  to  their 

breakfasts. 

But  the  rebels  were  again  in  an  aggressive  humour.    Rumours 
had  been  industriously  spread  in  their  ranks  that  the  British 
force  had  been  repulsed  from  Dhar,  and,  in  sheer  desperation, 
was  now  meditating  an  attack  on  Mandesar.     The  leaders  knew 
better,  but  they  used  all  their  efforts  to  give  currency  to  the 
story.     Consequently,  about  mid-day  on  the  22nd, 
the  rebels,  confident  that  they  had  before  them  only     J^^^  ^ 
a  dispirited  and  beaten  column,  sallied  forth  from     Bntuhfurce, 
Mandesar,  and,  marching  gaily,  took  possession  of  a 
village  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens  beyond  the  extreme 
left  of  the  British  line,  and,  making  that  villa;ie  their  extreme 
right,  occupied,  with  two  considerable  masses,  the  plateau  con- 
necting it  with  Mandesar. 

The  men  in  the  British  camp  were  at  their  breakfasts  when 
the   news   of   the   rebel   movement  reached   them. 
Instantly  they  fell   in,    and    the    line    formed;  the     «hicn  turns 
dragoons  on  the  extreme  right,  the  Nizam's  horse  on     cene  them, 
the   extreme   left,  Hungerford's   and  "Woollcombe's 
batteries  forming  the  right-centre,  the  bullock  battery  of  the 
Haidarabad  the  left  centre,  the  8Gth  and  2oth  Bombay  Native 
Infantry  the   centre,  and  the   Haidarabad  infantry  with   the 
Madras  Sappers  on  the  left  of  the  Haidarabad  guns,  opposite  the 
village   occupied  by   the   rebels.     The   British   guns   at   once 
opened  fire;  and  Woollcombe's   guns,  pointed   hj  Lieutenant 
Strutt,    to    be    again   mentioned   in   these   pages,   firing  verj' 

•  Lowe 
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true,*   the   rebels   wavered.     An   advance   of  the  Ilaidarahad 
troops  converted  their  wavering  into  flight.     The 
them^"**        civalry  then  pursued  and  cut  up  a  number  of  them. 
The  remainder  escaped  into  the  city. 
The  next  day,  the  22nd,  Durand  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mandesar  river,  and  encamped  to  the  west  of  the 
Durand  inter-  town   within  two  thousand  yards  of  the  suburbs, 
fweenthe       His  objcct  was  to  gain  a  position  whence  he  could 
Mandesar       threaten  Mandesar  with  one  hand,  and  the  rebel  force 
rebels.  which  had  occupied   Niiuacli,t  and  which,  he  had 

leai'ned  from  spies,  was  now  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
their  comrades,  on  the  other.  A  cavalry  reconnait-sance  showed 
the  Nimach  rebels  to  be  in  considerable  force  in  the  village  of 
Goraria  on  the  high  road  to  that  place. 

In  that  direction,  then,  Durand  moved  on  the  2-iih.  After  a 
march  of  three  miles,  he  espied  the  rebels  about  a  mile  distant, 
their  right  resting  on  the  village,  their  centre  on  a  long  hill, 
and  their  left  well  covered  by  fields  of  uncut  grain,  with  broken 
ground  and  nullahs  in  their  front,  full  of  water  and  mud. 

The  British  guns,  opening  on  the  rebels,  soon  overcame  the 

fire  of  their  five  field-pieces,  and  forced  their  line  to 

Attacks  the     f.^w  "back.     I'hey  clung,  however,  with  great  per- 

Gorarii.         tinacity   to   the   village   of    Goraria,   and   on    this, 

retiring  from  the  centre  and  left,  they  fell  back  very 

slowly.     "Whilst  the  British  were  endeavouring  to  drive  them 

from  this  position,  a  strong  party  sallied  from  Mandesar  and 

attacked  their  rear.     The  Nizam's  horse  and  the  dragoons  met 

the  assailants  boldlj",  and,  after   a  sharp  contest,  drove  them 

back  with   loss.     In  front,  however,  the   British   could  make 

no  impression  on  the  village.     The  brigadier  detailed  the  86th 

and    25th    Bombay   Native    Infantry   to    carry  it    with    the 

bayonet,  but  the  fire  from  it  was  so  fierce  that  he 

Desperate       countermanded   the   order,   preferring  to  reduce  it 

with   his   guns.     When  night  fell  the  rebels  still 

*  "Lieutenant  Strati's  shooting  was  very  trae.  All  the  while  this  firing 
was  going  on  at  the  village,  a  fine  fclkw,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  green  flag, 
coolly  walked  out  from  the  cover,  and  sauntered  leisurely  along  the  whole  lino 
of  our  guns,  while  round  shot  and  shell  were  whizzing  about  him  in  awful 
proximity.  lie  occasionally  stooped  down,  but  never  attempted  to  run ;  he 
then  quietly  retraced  his  steps,  when  a  shot  from  Lijutenant  Strutt  struck  him 
just  before  he  regained  the  village." — Lowe's  Centra]  India. 

t  Vol.  IV.  page  400. 
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occupied  Gnrariii.  Tlio  British  loss  had  been  considerable, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixty  officers  and  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

At  10  o'clock  next  morning   the  18-pounders   and   the    24- 
pounder    howitzer    were    brought    to   within    two 
hundred    and   fifty  yards   of  the   village,  and   the     2,"?,''''''* 
firing  commenced.     The   plaoe   was   shelled  till   it     carried. 
became   a  mere   wreck ;  everything   tbat  could  be 
burned  in  it  Avas  consumed.     Still  the  rebels  held  on.     At  last, 
about   mid-day,  some  two  hundred  and   twenty  came  out  and 
surrendered.      Those  that  remained  were  Eohilahs,  and  they 
stuck   to   the  last   brick  in   the   place.     About  4  o'clock  the 
Brigadier  directed  that  the  firing  should  cease :  t'.ie  SGth  and 
25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  then  stormed  the  battered  ruins. 

The  stern  defence  of  the  Eohilahs  did  service  to  their  cause. 
AVhilst  the   British   force  was   dealing  with 
them  the   Sliahzada   and   his    two   thousand     R^,*(f.;'"s''aUoV/thIf 
Afghans  and  Mekranis  evacuated  I^Iandesar     s'hutiziidatoescai.e. 
and   retreated   on    Nangarli.      The    cavalry, 
worn  out  by  four   days   of  unremitting   exertion,  was  unable 
to  pursue  them. 

Pursuit,  however,  was  scarcely  necessary.     The  blow  struck  at 
Goraria  was  a  blow  from  wiiich  there  was  no  rallying.     The 
Afghans   and    Mekranis,  as    panic-stricken  as  they 
had  been  bold,  fled  through  the  country,  avoiding     The  blow 
towns  and  villages,  and  endeavouring  to  seek  refuge     Gurarsa'is 
in  the  jungles.     One   party  of  them,  more  daring     iiedsive. 
than  their  fellows,  suddenly  appeared  at  Partabgarh, 
The  loyal  chief  of  that  state,  summoning  his  Thakurs,  attacked 
them,  killed   eighty  of  them,  and  drove  the   rest   into  flight. 
The  others  seemed,  above   all,  anxious  to  place  the  Chambal 
between  tliemselves  and  their  conqueror. 

The  objects  which  Durand  had  in  his  mind  when  he  set  out 
from   Mau  on   the  14th  of  October  had  now  been 
accomplished.      With   a   force   extremely   weak   in     The  objects  of 
infantry,  he  had  crushed  the  rebellion  on  the  plateau     achieved, 
of  ]\Ialwa,  thus  saving  the  line  of  the  Xarbaiia,  and 
cutting  off  the  disaffected  troops  of  Holkar  from  the  supports  on 
which  they  had  rested.     The  campaign,  brief  as  it  was,  bad 
proved  decisive,  and  had  vindicated  to  the  letter  the  prescience 
of  Durand  when,  resisting  every  temptation  to  act  otherwise,  he 
resolved  to  allow  Holkar's  troops  to  rest  quiet  until  he  should 
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have  disposed  of  the  Dhar  rebels  and  the  mutineers  of  Mandesar 
and  Ni'mach. 

He  ■Nvas  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  Holkar's 

troops.      This   he   did.      Leaving    the   Haidarabad 

Durand  contingent  under  Major  Orr  at  Mandesar,  and  con- 

un  iiidiir,        stituting  Major  Keatinge  political  agent  for  Western 

Malwa,   he  returned  by  Mehidpiir  and  Ujjon,  and 

reached  the  vicinity  of  Indiir  on  the  14th  of  December,  fully 

prepared  to  encounter  the  troops  of  the  Maharajah  should  they 

otfer  opposition  to  his  entrance  into  the  city.     But  the  spirit 

which  had  prompted  the  treacherous  attack  on  the   1st  of  July 

quailed  before  the  sight  of  a  British  force  returning  from  victor}' 

over  traitors.    The  Indiir  troops,  held  in  check  during  Durand's 

campaign  by  the  Mau  garrison,  had  been  utterly  disheartened  by 

the  defeat  of  their  sympathisers  at  Mandesar,  and  were  as  humble 

as  some  few  weeks  previously  they  had  been  boastful  and  defiant. 

Near  the  ground  on  which  Durand  encamped  on  the  14th  of 

December  he   met  and  disarmed    Holkar's   regular 

Holkar's         cavalry,  and  placed  the  men  under  the  care  of  the 

cavairv  Sikh  cavalry  of  the  lata  Bhopal  Contingent.    He  sent 

likewise  to  Holkar's  chief  minister  a  letter,  in  which 

he  insisted  that  the  remainder  of  the  troops  should  be  piomptly 

disarmed.   Should  this  demand  not  be  complied  Avith  immediately, 

he  expressed  his  firm  resolution  to  disarm  them  himself. 

The  reply  came  that  afternoon.     The  agent  who  brought  it 

expressed  the  intention  of  the  Durbar  to  disarm  the 

Hoikarto        infantry  at  once,  and  the  request  that  whilst  the 

fn'fauiry''^      Operation  was  being  carried  into  eflfect  Durand  would 

halt  at   a   point  one  mile  from  the  cavalry  lines. 

Durand  complied,  and  Holkar's  infantry,  sixteen  hundred  in 

number,  were  quietly  disarmed  that  same  evening. 

After   the  disarming   had  been  completed,  Durand,   accom- 

.panied  by  a  large  body  of  the  officers  of  the  Mau 

[i"[^",_  ^'"''^  column,  called  upon  the  Maharajah  in  his  palace  in 

the  city  of  Indiir.     It  was  the  first  time  since  the 

month  of  June  that  Durand  had  seen  Holkar.     Regarding  him 

in  his  own  mind  as  an  acces.sory  to  the  attack  made  upon  the 

Eesidency  on  the  Ist  of  July,  Durand  had  sent  a  report  of  all 

the  circum-stances  of  the  case  to  Lord  Canning,  and,  i^cnding  a 

reply,  had  declined  to  renew  personal  relations  with  a  prince  who 

might  possibly  be  adjudged  by  the  supreme  British  authority 

in  India  to  be  a  rebel.     But  when,  after  the  Malwa  campaign, 
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Holkar  had  acquiesced  in   the  disarming  of  his  cavalry  and 
infantry,   and    his   minister   had   promised   that    a 
suitable  punishment  should  be   meted   out  to  the     promptedby 
guilty,  Durand,  on  the  eve  of  being  relieved  by  Sir     courtesy. 
Kobert  Hamilton,  felt  that  the  circumstances  were  not 
such  as  to  -warrant  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  courtesy  required 
to  be  displayed  on  such  an  occasion.    Holkar  himself  was  anxious 
for  the  visit,  and  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  a  ceremony 
and  an  ostentatious  display  of  friendly  intercourse  such  as  would 
produce    an    impression    on    his    people.      Durand 
acceded.     The  visit  went  off  well.     Holkar  was  in     b-tween 
good   spirits,   expressed   himself   delighted   at   the     {{"[^"r*"'' 
disarming  of  his  troops,  and  a   hope   that  the  act 
would  be  regarded  by  the  British  Government  as  a  proof  of  his 
loyalty.     Durand  quietly,  but  firmly,  impressed  upon  him  that 
something  further  was  yet  required — the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  whether  soldiers  or  citizens — and   stated  his  confident 
belief  that  the  British  Government  and  the  British  people  would 
expect  that  this  remaining  duty  would  be  properly  carried  out. 
Holkar  gave  an  assurance  that  a  Commission,  which  he  had 
previously  appointed,  would  make  full  inquiries  into  the  matter. 
The  interview  then  terminated.     The  next  day  Durand  was 
relieved  by  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton. 

He  had  completed  a  noble  task.     His  personal  character  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  British  authority  in  central 
India.     Had  Durand  not  been  there,  the  result  had     "character 
not  been  accomplished.     This  little  sentence  conveys     "^ated  bis 
to  the  reader  more  clearly  than  a  multitude  of  words 
the  vast  value  of  liis  services.     He  was  the  representative  of 
political   power,    and,    virtually,  the    general ;    the 
brain  and  the  hand,  in  a  most  important  part  of    J^pafuy'. 
India.     He  foresaw  everything,  and  he  provided  for 
everything.     He  foresaw  even — his  own  despatches  and  memoirs 
written  at  the  time  sh(jw  it  most  clearly — all  that  was  to  happn 
in  the  few  months  that  were  to  follow ;  how  the  pacification  of 
the  North- W  est  Provinces  would  increase  the  pressure  west  of 
the  Jamnah ;  the  action  of  Nana  Sahib  and  his  nephews  ;  the 
incursion  of  Tantia  Topi.     He  saw  equally  clearly  .      * 

the  line  that  should  be,  and  that  was,  followed.     "  If      '^  °^^^^ 
affairs  at  Indiir  are  successfully  arranged,"  he  wrote  on  the  12th 
of  December,    "  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  marching  the  bulk  of  the 
Mau  column  to  Sihor  with  the  view  of  concentratino-  Sir  H. 
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Eose's   command,   and   enabling   him   to   relieve   Sagar,   clear 
Bnndelkhand,  and  advance  on  Jhansi  and  Gwaliar."     In  these 
lines  Dnrand  foreshadowed  the  course  which  he  Avould  himself 
have  pursued,  and  which  Sir  Hugh  Eose  did  pursue.     But  it  is 
his  actual  achievements  which  call  for  special  commendation. 
In  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties,  in  spite  of  the 
bis  great        pressure  exercised  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  Woodburn 
menu^         had  in  June  chosen  to  waste  most  precious  moments 
at  Aurangabiid.     Had  that  general  not  delayed  at 
that  Capua,  it  is  more  than  piobable  that  the  insurrection  of 
the  1st  of  July  would  never  have  been  attempted  at  Indiir. 
But  mark  the  conduct  of  Durand  after  that   misfortune  had 
happened.      He  hastens    to    meet    Woodburn's    column,   now 
commanded  by  another  officer;  he  meets  it,  quickens  its  move- 
ments, and  brings  it   to   Mau.     He   finds  western 
]n  spite  of      Malwa  in  a  state  of  aggressive  insurrection,  and  the 
city  nnd         Only  line  which  had  remained  a  barrier  between  the 
headSness      Central   Provinces    and   Bombay — the   line   of    the 
of  others,        Xarbada — sorely   threatened.     Of   all   the    political 
ofiScers  in  central  India  he  alone  understands  the 
enormous  importance  of  that  line.     He  finds  Mr.  Plowden  from 
Nagpiir,  !Major  Erskine  from  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  territorie--, 
urging  measures  which  would  have  lost  it.     Though  pressed  by 
many  considerations  to  disarm  Holkar's  troops,  he,  receiving 
from   no   quarter  a  word  of  encouragement  or  supj^ort,  risks 
everything  to  save  that  important  line.     Then  what  do  we  see? 
With  a  weak  column  of  five  hundred  Europeans  of  all  arms  and 
eight  hundred  natives,*  he   sets   out  from    Mau,  and   in  five 
weeks  takes  a  strong  fort,  fights  several  cavalry  combats,  gains 
three  actions   in   the   open  field,  takes  more   than 
in^nr***^'^''    forty  gims,  crushes  the  Mandesar  insurrection,  saves 
months  all      the  line  of  the   Narbada,  and,  marching   back   to 
been  lost.        Indiir,  causcs  the  disarming  of  the  disaffected  troops 
of  Holkar.     In  four  months  he  more  than  counter- 
acts the  evil  eflTected  by  an  army  of  conspirators. 

It  was,  I  repeat,  a  noble  work,  nobly  performed,  and,  like 

many  noble  works,  lelt  unrewarded.     No  man  has 

**  ?ot  w^^  been  more  calumniated  than   its   author.     No   one 

datedby        more  bravely  fought  the  battle  of  life  in  face  of 

poraries!™      Calumny.     1   may   add  that  of  no  man  that   ever 

•  Reinforced  at  Dhdr  by  the  Haidardbad  troops. 
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lived  will  the  career  bear  more  acute  and  critical  examination, 
Should   the  life   of  Henry   Marion   Durand  be   written   with 
the  fearlessness  the  occasion   demands,  *  his  countrymen  will 
lealiso  alike  the  worth  of  the  man  who,  at  a  most  critical  period, 
secured  a  line  the  loss  of  which  would  have  produced  incalcu- 
lable evils.    They  will  learn,  too,  something  of  the     ^, 
nature  of  the  smaller  beings  who  aided  in  the  attempt     also  rivals, 
to   calumniate,    to    insult,    and   to   depreciate   him.     beiy^^'blra. 
They  will  learn  that  it  is  not  always  the  truly  great 
man   who  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  eyes  of 
his  contemporaries ! 

Many  officers  distinguished  themselves  in  this  campaign. 
One  of  these,  who  for  his  daring,  his  gallantrj'',  and  his  brain 
power  was  especially  noticed  by  Colonel  iJurand,  requires 
mention  here.  "  Much  of  the  success  in  quelling  this  in- 
surrection," Avrote  Durand  to  Lord  Canning  at  the  end  of 
November  1857,  "  is  due  to  the  judicious  daring,  the  g^^ 
thorough  gallantry  with  which,  whenever  oppor-  men  who 
tunity  offered,  Major  Gall,  his  officers  and  men,  ^<;|^'cd  un.ier 
sought  close  conflict  Avith  the  enemy — a  bold  one, 
who  often  fought  most  desperately.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  Major 
Gall  and  H.M.'s  liih.  Light  Dragoons,  men  and  officers,  thus 
especially  to  beg  your  Loi  dship's  influence  in  favour  of  officers 
and  men  who  have  merited,  by  conspicuous  valour,  everj^thing 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  pleased  to  confer. 
They  deserve  most  highly."  Durand  also  noticed  with  marked 
commendation  the  splendid  services  of  Major  Orr,  Captain 
Abbott,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Ilaidarabad  Contingent 
and  of  the  25th  Eegiinent  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  This 
regiment  boasted  a  commanding  officer.  Major,  afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Eobertson,  than  whom  no  one  rendered 
better  service  to  the  State.  Captain  AVoollcombe,  Lieutenants 
Strutt  and  Christie,  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  the  last-named  of 
whom  was  shot  by  a  bullet  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  f  also 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  But  there  were  many  others 
in  the  same  category.     The  list  is  too  long. 

*  This  was  written  in  1879.  The  life  has  subsequently  been  -mritten  by  his 
son. 

t  Captain  Christie  recovered  from  the  wound,  took  part  in  the  subsequent 
campaign,  and  was  killed  by  a  tiger  some  years  afterwards. 


(    CO    ) 
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TOE  SAGAR  AND  NAUDADA  TEREITOEIES,  AND  NAGPUR. 

The  territories  known  as  the  Sagar  and   Narbada   territories 
formed  an  extensive  tract,  bounded  on  the  north  bj* 
TheSdgar  ^    \]^q   British   districts   of  Bandah,  Allahabad,    and 
te^rritorks!*^"    Mirzapur ;  on    the    south   by   Nagpiir  and  the  do- 
minions of  the  Nizam  ;  on  the  west  by  Gwaliar  and 
Bhopal.     "Within  these  boundaries  is  comprehended  the  state  of 
Eewah,  whose  Eajah  recognised  the  overlordship  of  the  British. 
The  other  native  feudatories,  the  feudatories  of  Koti,  Maihi'r, 
Uchahara,  and  Sohawal,  held  their  lands  under  grants  irom  the 
East  India  Company.    Within  the  limits  of  those  lands,  however, 
they  exercised  a  ruling  authority,  subject  to  the  interference, 
when  necessary,  of  the  paramount  power.     The  larger  portion 
of  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  territories  were   directly  British. 
This  portion  comprised  the  districts  of  Sagar,  Jabalpur,  Ho- 
shangabad,     Sioni,      Damoh,     Narsinhpiir,      Betul,      Jhansi, 
Chanderi,  Nagod,  and  Mandlah. 

When,   in    1843,    the    Gwaliar    Durbar    commenced    those 
hostilities  against  the  British  w^hich  culminated  in  the  battle  of 
Maharajpur,  the  chiefs  and  people  of  tlie  Sagar  and  Narbada 
territories,  then  ruled  by  Mr.  Eraser,  C.B.,  as  Agent 
fa'tfr'^hi°tory^  to  the  Govcmor-Gcneral,  broke  out  into  open  re- 
of those         bellion.     This    rebellion    was    due   partly    to   the 
territories.       ^^^^^  dislike  felt  by  the  people  to  the  civil  courts, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  admin- 
istered, and  partly  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Gwaliar  Durbar. 
When,  however,  the  pride  of  that  Durbar  had  been  lowered  by 
the  battle  of  Maharajpur,  peace  was  restored  to  the  Sagar  and 
Narbada  territories.     Lord  Ellenborough,  who,  throughout  bis 
Indian  career,  always  displayed  a  marked  detestation  of  proved 
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abuses,  inaugurated  the  newly  gained  peace  by  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  British  officials  serving  in  the  territories, 
and  by  sending  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Indian  services, 
the  late  Colonel  Sleeman,  to  administer  them  on  a  new  basis. 
Colonel  Sleeman  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  chiefs  and  in  con- 
tenting the  people.  When,  after  a  rule  of  two  of  three  years, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  Resident  at  Lakhnao,  he  lianded  over 
the  territories  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Bushby,  in  perfect  order. 
Mr.  Bxishby's  administration  for  five  or  six  years  was 
characterised  by  ability  and  good  judgment ;  but  when,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Residency  of 
Haidarahad,  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  territories  were  joined  to 
the  North- West  Provinces,  then  ruled  by  Mr.  Colvin,  3Iajor 
Erskine  *  receiving  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of 
Jabaipiir,  and  becoming  Mr,  Colvin's  representative  in  the 
territories.  Subordinate  to  Major  Erskine  were,  amongst 
others,  Captain  Skene,  Commissioner  of  Jhansi,  and  Captain 
Ternan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Karsinhpur. 

With  their  transfer  to  the  North-AVest  Pi-ovinces,  the  Sagar 
and  Narbada  territories  came  under  the  Sadr  Board 
of  Revenue.     In  accordance  with  its  traditions,  tliat     under  u!e 
venerable  Board  at  once  proposed  changes   in  the     ruieofthe 
administration  so  startling  that,  if  carried  out,  they     oi^eveuue, 
would   inevitably  have  caused  a  violent   rebellion. 
Before   finally   deciding   in   favour   of  the  proposed   changes, 
Mr.  Colvin  had  the  good  sense  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  officer  who  had  seived*longest  in  the  ter-     pos'fs revoiu- 
ritories,  a  man  of  remarkable  sense   and   strength     "..nary 
of    character,    Captain    A.    H.    Ternan.      Captain 
Ternan  replied  by  pointing  out  the  inapplicability  of  the  rules 
of  the  Sadr  Board  of  Revenue  to  the  needs  of  the  province, 
and   the   certain  consequence  which  would   follow 
any  attempt   to  enforce  them.     Mr.  Colvin,  struck     On  Captain 
by    Captain    Teruan's     rei^resentations,    withdrew     re*i!i-eseifta- 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  proposed  changes.    It  is  to  be     ^j*^'"  ™"''y  "* 
regretted  that  he  did  not  withdraw  the  whole,  for  the     nKdified. 
few  that  he  allowed,  relating  chiefly  to  the  sub- 
division of  properties,  roused  a  very  bad  feeling,  and  led  to 
many  agrarian  outrages. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  territoiies  in  1855.     The  temper  of 

♦  Afterwards  Earl  of  KeUie. 
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the  people,  kindled  by  tlie  cause  I  have  mentioned,  had  not  ^v holly 

subsided  into  its  normal  conditions  of  con- 

Sufflcient  remains  to       tentment.     The  Outbreak  in  the  North-West 

sour  the  temper  of  the       _^        .  ,  ,  .    „  . 

people.  rrovmces  came  inopportunely  to  inflame  it 

Gtill  more. 

The  small  station  of  Narsinhpiir  on  the  Singri,  sixty  miles  to 

the  west  of  Sagar,  was  garrisoned  at  the  outbreak 

Captain  of  t]je  mutiny  by  four  companies  of  the  28th  Madras 

reman  at..^.^„''>'  i  t        r    /~t 

Xarsinbpur.     iSative   intautiy,  under  the  command  oi   Captain 
Woolley,  an   excellent  officer.     The   Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  district,  Captain  Ternan,  to  whose  calm  and 
cool  judgment  I  have  already  referred,  had  his  headquarters  also 
at  Narsinhpiir.     The  district  of  which  this  town  was  the  capital 
was  largely   inhabited   by   petty  chiefs,   who   had   gone   into 
rebellion  in  1813,  and  who  had  never  submitted  willingly  to 
British  jurisdiction.     So  early  as  December  185G  there  were  not 
wanting  indications  that  some  great  event  was  looming  before 
the  eyes  of  these  men,  but  no   European   could   venture   an 
opinion  as  to  the  form  that  event  would  take.     It  happened, 
however,  that  one  evening,  in  January  1857,  Captain  Ternan 
was  sitting  outside  his  tent,  smoking  a  cigar,  when  the  Kotwal  * 
of  the  village  came  running  to  him,  bearing  in  his  hand  some 
small    chapatis  or  cakes  of  unleavened  bread.     On 
ix'rience  of"    reaching  Ternan,  the  Kotwal,  out  of  breath  and  pant- 
ihe  charatis    jjjor  stated  that  the  cakes  were  the  remnant  of  a  large 

in  circulation.         ^     ,•,         ^  ■,      -,  •        t        i      i  •  •   i 

quantity  he  had  received  that  morning,  with 
instructions  to  leave  them  witb'  the  watchmen  of  every  village 
to  be  kept  till  called  for;  that  he  had  so  distributed  them  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  that  those  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  constituted  the  surplus.  "  What,"  he  asked  Ternan, 
"  was  he  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

Ternan,   naturally    shrcvd,   and    that    natural    shrewdness 

sharpened    by    the     experience    of    the    rebellion 

divhles  ibe      °^  ^  842-43,  at  once  divined  the  truth.     In  those  small 

mystery,        unlcavcncd  cakcs  he  saw  the  fiery  cross  sent  through 

the  land  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 

the   people ;  that,    distributed  broadcast   as   the   Kotwal  had 

.nnd  reports      distributed  them  in  his  district,  they  would  indicate  a 

Lis  views  to     suddcu  danger  that  might   come  at   any   moment 

Krekine.         upon    the    people,    threatening     their    caste     and 

*  A  Kotwal  is  generally  a  chief  officer  of  police. 
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undermining  their  religion.  Ho  at  once  embodieil  tliese 
ideas  in  a  report,  which  he  transmitted  forthwith  to  his 
official  superioi-,  Major  Erskine. 

Major  Erskine  was  an  officer  who  had  written  a  book  entitled 
"  Forms  and   Tables   for   the   Use   of  tlie   Bengal 
Native    Infantry."     That  book  was  a  reflex  of   his     zvlklno 
mind.     His  mind  was  a  mind  "  of  forms  and  tables." 
His  mental  vision  commanded  the  line  of  strict  and  formal 
routine.     Out  of  that  line  he  saw  nothing,  he  was  incapable  of 
seeing  anything.     When,  therefore,  lie  received  Ternau's  report 
and  read  the  conclusions  drawn  by  that  officer  re- 
garding the  unleavened  cakes,  he  ridiculed  them  ;     deJInis 
he  considered  the  idea  far-fetclied,  absurd,  impossible.     'I'smaus 
He  wrote  back  to  Ternan  to  that  eflfect,  adding  that 
it  was  simply  a  case  of  "a  dyer's  vat  having  gone  wrong,"  and 
that  the  owner  of  the  vat  was  propitiating  the  gods  by  the 
distribution  of  cakes. 

Subsequent  events  made  it  abundantly  evident  that  Erskine 
was  wrong   and    Ternan    was    right.      Distributed 
broadly    over    the   North- West    Provinces   and   in     preJci^nce 
Oudh,  in  the  earlier  months  of  1857,   these   cakes     !f  J"*.''^'",'' 
were  the   harbingers   of  the  coming  storm.     It   is 
certain  now  that  they  originated  in  the  brain  of  the   Oudli 
conspirators,  of  the  men  made  conspirators  by  the  annexation  of 
their  coiintry,  and  they  were  sent  to  every  village  for  the  ver}^ 
object  divined  by  Ternan— the  object  of  unsettling  men's  minds 
of  preparing  them  for  the  unforeseen,  of  making  them  impres- 
sionable, easy  to  receive  the  ideas  the  conspirators  wished  to 
promulgate. 

I  may  record  here  a  decision  of  the  Government  promulgated 
in  the  same  district   a  year  or  two  piior  to  1867,  and  of  the 
remarkable  consequence  it  produced  after  the  mutiny  liad  broken 
out,  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  which  an  able  and  conscien 
tious  English  officer  can  almost  always  bring  to  bear  upon  native 
chiefs.     One  of  the  most  influential  chieftains  in  the  territories 
under  Captain  Ternan's  supervision  was  the  Eajah 
of  Dilheri,  the  feudal  lord  of  all  the   Gond   clans,     of  Diihm'' 
This   chief  had   ever  been  loyal.     For   his  fidelity 
and  good  conduct  in  the  trying  times  of  1842-43,  the  Govern- 
ment had  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.     Like  many  of  the 
Gond  tribe,  he  had  been  somewhat  too  profuse  in  his  expenditure 
and  had  incurred  debts  ;  but,  by  exercising  a  strict  economy, 
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he  Lad  paid  off  those  debts.     Such  was  liis  condition  in  1855, 

shortly  after  the  Sagar  and  Xaibada  territories  had 

fhediMea-     ^**^6n  brought  Under  the  government  of  the  Xorth- 

Bureofthe      Wcst  Provinces,     It  had  been  a  principle  of  that 

Revenue,        government,  since  the  time  when  it  was  administered 

by  Mr.  Thomason,  to  discourage  large  landowners. 

One  morning  in  that  year  Captain  Ternan  received  instructions, 

emanating  from   Agra,  desiring  liim  to    inform  the    Eajah  of 

Dilheri  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  unfit  to  hold  the  title  of 

Eajah  and  had  proved  himself  incapable  of  managing  his  estates 

he    was    deprived    of    both;    that    his    title    was 

privwi  of  hu   abolished,  and  that  his  property  would  be  distributed 

title  and         amoug  his  tenants,  he  receiving  a  percentage  from 

the  rents!     "When  this  decision  was  most  unwillingly 

announced  to  the  Eajah  by  Captain  Ternan,  the  old  man  drew 

his  medal  from  the  belt  ia  which  it  was  habitually 

He  feels  the    carried,  and  requested  the  Engli-sh  officer  to  return  it 

bitterly;         to  those  who  had  bestowed  it,  as  they  were  now  about 

to  disgrace  him  before  his  clan  and  before  the  whole 

district.     ^Vith    great    difficulty    Ternan    pacified    him.      It 

was  geneially  expected   that  he  would   break  out 

but,  despite     into    rebellion.     He    might    well    have    done    so, 

moMtra^nces,    f^^r  cvcry  member  of  the  clan  felt  in.>!ulted  in  his 

tbedeci^     person.       Ternan,    fearing    an    outbreak,   pressed 

In.  ^'  on  the  Government  the  mistake  they  had  committed 

and  urged  them  to  rectify  it.     But  the  Government 

would  not  listen.     The  order  was  carried  out.     Ternan  did  all 

in  his  power  to  save  the  family  from  ruin;  but  even  he  could 

do  little. 

Before  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  May  1857,  the  old  man  had 

died ;  his  son,  too,  had   died.     The  next  heir  took 

When  the       the  title — for,  however  the  Government  might  order, 

mutiny  thc  representative  of  the  family  was  always  Eajah 

hir^an^on    ^o  the  people.     Then  came  the  mutiny  of  May  1857. 

and  his  The  Xarsinhpiir  district  felt  its  shock.  Muhammadans 

clansmen        fr^in   across   the   border   invaded   the   district  and 

pillaged  the  villages.     The  outlook   became   every 

day  more  gloomy.     "  Save  yourselves  while  there  is  yet  time," 

said  the  loyal  olficials  to  Teman.     But  Ternan  stayed.     One 

morning,  however,  early  in  June,  his  house  was  surrounded  by 

a  considerable  body  of  armed  men,  with  lighted  matchlocks. 

Ternan  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Dilheri 
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cliin.     IIo  <at  once  summoned  tlie  chief  and  asked  hiin  what  had 
brought  him  and  his  cL'xnsmen    in    such   numbers   and    in    so 
warlike  a  garb.     The  chief  replied  that  he  would  answer  if  he 
and  the  other  chiefs  wore  allowed  a  private  audience  with  their 
interlocutor      Ternan   admitted  tht-m  into   his  drawing-room. 
The  chief  replied  :  "  You  behaved  kindly  to  us  and  fought  our 
battle  when  the  title  and  estate  were  confiscated,  and  you  were 
abused   for   so   doing.      Now  we   hear   disturbances   are  rife, 
and  we  come  to  oflfer  you  our  services.     Wo  will  stick  by  you 
as  you  stuck  by  us.     What  do  j'ou  wish  us  to  do  ?  " 
Ternan  thanked  them,  accepted  their  offer,  assured     p^viccs  to 
them  they  should  be  no  losers  by  their  conduct,  and     Tirnjn,  and 
promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  see  justice  done  them,     loyli""^ 
The  members  of  the  clan  remained  lo}'al  throughout     under  every 
the  trying  events  of  1857-58,  resisted  the  urgent     fortuue." 
solicitations  made  to  them  to  join  the  rebels,  and, 
what  was   of  equal   importance,  they  induced  other   clans   to 
join  them  in  rendering  most  valuable  service  to  the   British 
cause, 

I  turn  now  to  the  part  of  the  territories  the  chief  centres  in 
which  were  more  purely  military  stations. 

There  were  three  military  stations  in  the  Sagar  and  Narbada 
territories — the   stations   of  'Sagar,   Jabalpur,   and  . 

Hoshangabad.     Sagar  was   garri.^oiied  by  the  31st     theSdgirand 
and  42nd  Bengal  Native  InfVintry,  the  3rd  Eegiment     farbaUii 

o  .  .       '^  "  territories. 

Irregular  Cavalry ,  and  sixty-eight  European  gunners; 
Jabalpur  by  the  52nd  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  and  Hoshangabad 
by  the  28th  Madras  Native  Infantry.     The  commandant  of  the 
Sagar   district  force  was  Brigadier  Sage,  who   had   his   head- 
l^uarters  at  Sagar. 

Neither  the  news  of  the  mutiny  at  Mirath  nor  the  tidings  of  the 
nearer  and  more  horrible  events  of  Jhansi,*  affected, 
according  to  all  aiipearance,  the  demeanour  of  the     Brigadier 
native  troops  at  Sagar.     indeed,  so  conspicuous  was     Sagar. 
their  good  conduct,  that,  early  in  June,  Brigadier 
Sage,  not  trusting  them,  j-et  unwilling   to   openly  display  an 
opposite  feeling,  did  not  hesitate  to  send  a  detachment,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  infantry,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  cavalry, 
and  two   O-poundert--,  against  a  Eajah  who  had  rebelled,  pro- 
mising them  a  reward  of  six  thousand  rupees  for  the  capture 

♦  Vol.  m.  page  126. 
VOL.  V.  r 
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of  the  said  Eajah,  dead  or  alive.  A  few  days  latei',  however, 
the  brigadier  had  reason  to  feel  that  the  policy  of  concealing 
distrust  was  not  likely  to  answer  better  in  Siigar  than  in  the 
places  where  it  had  been  already  tried  and  failed.  The  station 
of  Sagar  was  laid  out  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  commander  with  only  sixty-eight  European  soldiers  at 
his  disposal,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  every  part  of 

it.  At  one  end  of  it  were  the  forf,  the  magazine, 
at  Siigar! '°°    ^^^^  the  battering  train.     At  the  other  end,  distant 

from  it  three  miles  and  a  quarter,  was  a  commanding 
position  known  as  the  artillery  hill.  Both  these  points  could 
not  be  retained.  The  artillery  hill,  though  in  many  respects 
important  as  a  position,  wanted  water  and  storing-room  for 
provisions.  There  was  no  question,  then,  in  the  brigadier's 
mind,  as  to  the  position  which  should  be  abandoned.  Yet  he 
laboured  under  this  great  difficulty,  that  the  Sipahis  guarded 
the  fort  and  the  treasury,  and  they  took  care  to  let  it  be 
surmised  that  they  would  yield  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
In  a  word,  the  fetation  seemed  to  be  at  their  mercy. 

Affairs  were   in   this   position  when,  on  the  13th   of  June, 

Brigadier  Sage  received  an  application  for  assistance 
Lil'iitpur!       ill  guns  from  Lalitpur,  a  station  in  the  Jhansi  territory, 

though  bordering  upon  that  of  Sagar,  garrisoned  by 
three  hundred  men  of  the  Gth  Inftxutiy  of  the  Gwaliar  Con- 
tingent. The  brigadier  promptly  despatched  two  9-pounders, 
escorted  by  one  company  of  the  31st  Native  Infantry,  one  of  the 
42nd,  and  seventy-five  troopers  of  the  3rd  Irregulars.  The 
detachment  never  reached  Lalitpur.  The  very  evening  before 
it  left  Sagar,  the  three  companies  of  the  Gwaliar  regiment  at 
that  station  had  broken  out  into  mutiny,  had  plundered  the 
treasury,  and  had  driven  the  European  officers*  to  flee  for 
protection  to  the  Kajah  of  Banpur,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  friend,  had  been  for  some  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lalitpur,  exciting  the  Sipahis  to  mutiny. 

For  a  moment  I  follow  the  action  of  this  Eajah.     Finding 

that  the  rebel  Sipahis  had  taken  possession  of  the 
ofBi'^Ur  Lalitpur  treasury,  and  were  marching  off"  with  its 
rebeia.  Contents,    he    attacked    them,    and    was    repulsed. 

*  Cajitain  Sale,  commanding ;  Lieutenant  Irwin,  second  in  command,  his 
wife  and  two  children ;  Dr.  O'Brien,  and  Lieutenant  Gordon,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Chande'ri.  They  were  made  over  to  the  Eajah  of  Shdhgarh,  hy 
whom  they  were  kindly  treated.     Ultimately  they  were  all  released. 
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Thus  baffled,  he  sent  ofif  Lis  European  guests  to  tlio  fort  of 
Tebri,  there  to  be  confined,  and  then  marched  in  haste  to  meet 
the  detachment  coming  from  Sagar,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  Sipiihis  composing  it  to  join  him. 

Major  Gaus>en,  commanding   that  detachment,  had  reached 
Malthon,  forty  miles  from  Sugar,  when  he  heard  of 
the  mutiny  at  Lalitpur  and  of  the  movement  of  the     ^'ajor 
Banpiir  Eajab.     He  at  once  halted  and  wrote  for  re-     a  dmchment 
inforcements.     Sage   replied   promptl}'    by  sending     from  sigar 
four   hundred    infantry  and    one    hundred  cavalry.     .Aikuhon. 
The  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  those  men 
were  ordered  to  set  out,  great  commotion  reigned  in  Sagar,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  mutiny  might  break  out  at  any  moment. 
The  danger  passed,  however.     Brigadier  Sage,  though  urged  by 
many  of  those  about  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  suspense 
by  striking  a  blow  with  the  few  Europeans  under  his  orders, 
remained   impassive.     He   had  resolved  to  act  only  when  the 
Sipahis  should  commit  themselves  unmistakably  to  revolt. 

The  detachment  marched  the  following  morning,  the  19th  of 
June,   and    joined    Major    Gaussen    on    the    23rd. 
Gaussen  then  marched  wiih  his  whole  force  against     ^vou!^° 
the  fort  of  Balabet,  held  by  the  rebels,  stormed  it,* 
and  took  sixteen  of  thegai-rison  prisoners.    The  Sipahi  stormers 
promised   these   men  their   lives,  and  two   days  later,  on  the 
return   of  the  detachment  to  Malthon,  they  insisted  on  their 
I'elease.     Major  Gaussen  being  powerless  to  refuse  the  demand, 
the}'  released  the  prisoners,  and  made  them  over  to  the  Banpiir 
Eajah.     No  sooner  had  this  act  been  accomplished  than  that 
Eajah  entered  the  Briti.-h  camp,  and  openly  offered  the  Sipahis 
a  monthly  pay  of  twelve  rupees  if  they  would  leave  their  officers 
and  go  over  to  him  with  their  arms  and    ammunition  !     The 
Sipahis  agreed,  dismissed  theii"  officers,  and  joined  the  Eajah. 

The  information  brought  by  the  returning  officers  to  Sagar 
decided  Sage  to  act  promptly.     He  saw  that,  if  he 
were  to  wait  till  the  rebel  Eajah  should  march  on     ^IFIoia 
Sagar,  he    and  his  sixty-eight  men  would  bo   sur-     decisive 
rounded  and  lost.     Accordingly  he  at  once,  and  in 
the   most  judicious   manner,   began   his   operations.      He  first 
moved  the  contents  of  the  treasury  into  the  fort ;  to  the  same 

•  In  blowing  open  the  gate,  Ensign  Spens  of  the  31st  was  accidentallj  killed. 
Lieutenant  WUloughby  of  the  artillerj  was  wounded. 

F  2 
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place  lie  next  conveyed  the  contents  of  the  expense  magazine 
and  the  artillery  magazine  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  removed  thither 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  baggage  of  the  European 
artillery.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  took  a 
guard  of  Europeans  and  relieved  the  Sipahi  guard  at  the  fort 
gate.  Thus,  by  a  few  decisive  strokes,  the  oue  following  the 
other  with  lapidity,  Sage  gained  a  place  of  refuge,  secured  the 
contents  of  the  magazine,  and  saved  the  treasure. 

The  second  day  after,  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  whilst 
the  ordinary  grand  guard-mounting  was  progressing, 
He  reasons      Sage  marched  the  Europeans  and  sixty  cavalry,  who 
native  ^         remained  loyal,  into  the  fort.     He  then  sent  for  all 
officers.  the   native  officers,   and,  frankly  telling  them  the 

reason  of  his  action,  added  that  they  had  suffered 
nets  of  mutiny  to  take  place  without  opposing  them,  and  had 
forfeited  their  character ;  that  there  was  yet  one  method  open 
to  them  of  regaining  it,  and  that  was  to  have  the 
The  3rd  leading  mutineers  seized  and  delivered  up  to  justice. 

Irregulars       'pho   native  officcrs  of  the  three   regiments,   appa- 
Nuiiveia-      rcntly   very   much   affected,  promised   everything. 
out'Into'^^^    '^^^  next   morning,   however,   the    3rd   Irregulars 
mutiny:  the   and   the   42nd    Native   Infantry   broke   into   open 
infLnry"^     mutiny  and  plundered  the  bazaars  and  the  bunga- 
remains         lows  of  the  officcrs.     The  31st  held  aloof,  .professing 
"^'^  ■         loyalty  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  one  of  their  men 
having  killed  a  trooper  who  had  fired  at  him,  a 
desperate  fight  ensued  between  the  two  native  infantry  regi- 
ments.    The  31st,  being  unable  to  make  much  impression  on 
the  42nd,  who  had  two  guns,  sent  into  the  fort  to  implore  as- 
sistance.    Sage  despatched  to  their  aid  the  sixty  loyal  troopers. 
A  good  deal  of  fighting  then  ensued,  but,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
forty  of  the  31st  deserted  to  the  42nd.     Still  the 
bet^epn  th-?    bulk  of  the  loj'al  regiment  persevered,  and,  when 
loyal  and  dis-  evening  fell,  they  sent  again  to  the  fort  to  imi^lore 

loyal  Sipdhis.  .        »         .'  -^  ^    »  v     i    a1     *    -i.  a 

assistance   in  guns,     oage  rephed  that  it   was  too 

late  to  send  them  that  night,  but  in  the  morning  he  would  bring 

them  victory.     The  disclosure  of  this   message  to 

Final  victory   the  two  belligerent  parties  fixed  the  31st  in  their 

of  the  loyal       ,  ,  ,        o  i_  ..,,. 

Batives.  loyal  resolves,  whilst  it  so  aispiritea  tncir  opponents 

that  during  the  night  they  fled,  pursued  for  some 

miles  by  the  loyal  Sipahis  and  troopers,  who  captured  one  of 

the  guns.     When  the  victors  returned,  it  was  ascertained  that 
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whilst  tlio  entire  31st,  tlie  forty  above  alluded  to  excepted,  had 
remained  loyal,  fifty  of  the  42nd  had  followed  their  example, 
and  the  sixty  loyal  troopers  had  been  joined  by  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  temper  from  out-stations. 

The  brigadier  now  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  mud 
fort.     He   had  supjdies  and  medical  st  ires  for  six 
months,  and  a  sufficiency  of  guns  and  ammunition.     siglr"on! 
The  able-bodied  men  of  the  Christian  community 
were  gradually   drilled,  and,  as  they  numbered   nearly  sixty. 
Sage  soon  had  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  fighting  men.     The  number  was  not  at  all  too  large,  for 
the  duties  were  heavy  ;  there  were  a  hundred  and  ninety  women 
and  children  to  be  guarded,  and  occasionally  parties  of  Bundela 
rebels,  into  whose  hands  the  surrounding  country  had  fallen, 
made  known  their  presence  by  a  siidden  volley.     They  invari- 
ably, however,  disappeared  in  the  jungles  on  the  first  appearance 
of  pursuit. 

The  districts — in  close  vicinity  to  each  other — of  Jabalpur, 
of  Siigar,  of  Chanderi,  of  Jhausf,  and  of  Jalaun,  continued,  from 
this  time  until   the  arrival  of  the  relieving  force 
under   Sir   Hugh  Rose,  to  be  over-run  by   rebels,     u^^h^^^h^'^ 
Sipahi  and  other.     These  harried  the  country,  cap-     natives. 
tured  forts,  plundered  villages,  for  a  long  time  with 
impunity.      Before  I  narrate  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
ultimately  dealt  with,  it  will,  I  think,  be  advisable  to  clear  the 
ground  by  recording  the  events  passing  at  the  other  stations  in 
this  part  of  India. 

Of  Lalitpur  I  have  spoken.     Jabalpur,  a  hundred  and  eleven 
miles  south-east  from  Sagar,  has  next  to  be  noticed. 
This  station  was,  in  1857,  garrisoned  by  the  52nd     Jabalpur. 
Native  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jamieson.     It  was  the  head-quarters  likewise  of  Major  Erskine, 
the  chief  political  officer  in  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  territories. 
For  a  few  weeks  after  the  news  of  the  mutiny  at  Mfrath  had 
reached  Jabalpur  the  men  of  the  52nd  showed  no  sign  of  dis- 
affection, but  it  soon  became  clear  that  they,  too,  were  only 
watching  their  opportunity.     On  the  10th  of  June 
one  of  the  men  attempted  to  murder  the  adjutant ;     duct"^!f\he°' 
and,  though  the  man  in  question  was  subseqxieutly     ^-"'i  ^'ative 
released  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  conduct  of  his 
comrades  a  little  later  proved  that  there  had  been  method  in  his 
madness.     They  assumed  the  usual  airs  of  authoiity,  treated 
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their  officers  with  patronising  familiarity,  and  declared  that 
they  ■would  only  mutiny  if  a  Eiiropean  regiment  were  sent  to 
disarm  them.  The  folly  of  retaining  the  ladies  and  children  at 
the  station — a  folly  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  Major 
Erskine,  but  upon  which  he  had  insisted — became  then  ap- 
parent. 

The  news  that  a  native  brigade  v/as  advancing  on  Jabalpur 
from  Kamthi  would  appear  to  have  produced  a  good 
th?y*dogo(Hi    effect  on  the  men  of  the  52nd,  for  in  the  interval 
work  in  the     between  the   period   I   have   referred    to   and    the 
arrival  of  the  brigade,  2nd  of  August,  they  were 
usefully  employed  by  ]Major  Erskine  in  repressing  disturbances 
in  the  district.     The  Kamthi  movable  column — for  it  was  no 
more — consisted  of  the  4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry 
The  Kdmthi    under  Captain  Tottenham,  the  33rd  Madras  Native 
arrives.  Infantry    under    Colonel    Millar    commanding  the 

column,  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  under  Captain 
Jones,  and  one  company  Eifles  of  the  Xagpur  Irregular  Force, 
under  Lieutenant  Pereira.     This  column  marched  into  Jabalpur 
on  the  2nd  of  August.     After  a  halt  there  of  a  few  days,  the 
larger  portion  of  it  was  sent  into  the  neighbouring  districts  to 
restore  order.     During  its  absence  an  old  Efijah  of  the  Gond 
dynasty,  Shaukar  Shah,   his  son,    and   some  adherents  of  his 
house  were  convicted,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of  plotting  the 
destruction  of  the  English  at  Jabalpur,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
station.     On  the  18th  of  September  the  father  and 
Hijjab  Shan-    son   wcre    blown  away  from   guns,   the  adherents 
andhis*^        being  reserved  for  the  following  day.     But  little 
son  mutiny     doubt  was  entertained  that  the  incriminated  Eajah 
punisheJ.        and  the  incriminated  son  had  made  many  efforts  to 
seduce  the  men  of  the  52nd  from  their  allegiance. 
To  allay,  then,  tlie  excitement  Avhich,  it  was  apprehended,  their 
execution  might  create  in  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file.  Colonel 
Jamieson  and  other  officers  of  the  regiment  proceeded  almost 
imraediutel}'  to  the  lines,  and  explained  to  the  men  that  the 
Kajah  and  his  son  had  merely  paid  the  penalty  for  proved  mis- 
conduct.    They  judged,  from  the  manner  of  the  men,  that  they 
had  removed  all  apprehensions  from  their  minds.     At  9  o'clock 
that   night,   however,   the    entire   52nd    regiment 
^^i^^"*        marched  quietly  out  of  the  station,  without  noise  or 
Infantry         alarm,  and    proceeded  some  twenty  miles  without 
'"■''  '''^'         a  halt  to  the  Tahsildari  of  Patan.     At  that  place 
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was  stationed  a  company  of  their  own  regiment  commanded  by 

Lieutenant   MacGregor.     MacGregor,    who   naturally  had   no 

intimation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  regiment,  was  surjirised, 

and  at  once  placed  in  confinement  under  sentries.     Tlie  Sipahis 

then  sent  in  to  their  colonel  a  letter,  most  respectfully  worded, 

in  which  they  announced  their  intention  of  marching 

to  Uehli,  and  offered  to  release  MacGregor  in  ex-     "",1™''°^ 

change  for   ten   Sipahis   left   behind   in   Jabalpiir.     officers. 

This    offer    not  having    been    complied  with,  the 

rebels  kept  their  prisoner  till  they  were  attacked,  and  then  shot 

him.* 

But,  long  before  the  commission  of  this  atrocity,  information 
of  the  high-handed  action   of  the  o2nd  ]Sative   Infantr)",  and 
orders  to  return  to  Jabalpiir,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Madras 
column  in  the  district.     That  column,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred men  of  the  33rd  Madras  Native  Infantry,  the  rifle  company 
of  the  1st  Madras  Native  Infantry,  one  troop  of  the 
4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  and  four  guns,  manned     a  Madras 
by  Eurojiean  gunners,    huppeued  to  be  at  Damoh,     marches 
sixty-five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Jabalpiir.     It     gSiJll'^^aUve 
started  at  once,  on  the  21st  of  September.     On  the     infantry, 
night  of  the  25th  it  encamped  at  Sangrampur,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  destination.     Between  this  place  and 
Jabalpiir,  close  to  a  village  called   Katangi,  flows  a  navigable 
river,    the  Iliran,  the   passage  across   which,  it  was  thought 
possible,  nnght  be  disputed  by  the  o2nd.     To  secure 
the  means  of  crossing  it,  a  part}-,  consisting  of  the     pi"t"^^*"^^"* 
grenadier  company   33rd  Madras  Native  Infantry,     them, 
under  Lieutenant  Watson,  and  a  few  troopers  of  the 
4th,  under  Major  Jenkins,  left  the  camp  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning   of  the  2(Jth.      At  daybreak,  as   they  were  uearing 
Katanji,  Jenkins  and  Watson,  who  were  riding  in 
front  of  their  column,  were  suddenly  fired  at,  and     ["sbj^^  ^^  '^'*y 
almost  immediately  surrounded.     IIuw  tliey  escaped     them, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.     It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Sipahis,  they  fought 
their  way  througli  them  and  reached  their  men.     These  were 

*  MacGregor's  body  was  foimd  by  the  officers  of  the  Madras  coluiun  with  one 
ball  through  the  neck,  both  arms  broken,  and  his  body  perforated  with  thirty  or 
forty  bayonet  wounds.  !Major  Erskine  had  previously  offered  eight  thousand 
rupees  for  his  release. 
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not  numerous  enough  to  take  the  aggressive.     Jenkins,  there- 
fore, drew  them  up   on  a  hill  difficult  to 
and  waits  forthemain  body,  ^g^^^^^^^  ^^^  there  awaited  the  arrival  of 

the  main  column. 

To  this  column,  on  the  point  of  starting  ahout  6  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  information  arrived,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  of 

the  events  at  Katangi,    The  two  European  officers  were  reported 

killed,  and  the  rebels  were  said  to  be   pressing  on   in  force. 

Eao-er  to  avenge  their  officers  and  relieve  their  comrades,  the 

gallant  native  soldiers  of  the  coast  army  hurried  forward.     On 

reaching  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  leading  to  Katangi,  they  found 

the  o2ik1  had  taken  up  a  very  strong   position,   both   flanks 

covered  by  thick  jungle.     Without  hesitating,  they  opened  fire 

from  the  (^uns,  and  then  attacked  the  rebels  with  the  baj^onet 

and  drove  them  before  them.     On  reaching  Katangi, 

which  touiiy  they  were  joined   by   Jenkins   and    Watson.     The 

rebets?^^      pursuit    was    continued    bevond    that    place.      In 

Katangi   the   body  of  MacGregor,   murdered   that 

morning,  was  found.     The  rebels  suffered  severely.     A  hundred 

and  twenty-five  dead  were  actually  counted  on  the  field,  and  it 

is  certain  that  many  more  were  wounded.     On  the  side  of  the 

victors   one   man    was   killed   and   fifty  were   wounded.     The 

column  then  returned  to  Jabalpiir. 

This  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  skirmish  which  took 

|)lace  in  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  territories  during 

A  force  is       ^he  autumn   of  1857.     In  my  story  of  the  trans- 

^a/sgainst  actious  at  Sagar,  I  have  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the 

^^.^"P"""      Bdnpur   Eajah.     This   rebel   chief,   still   hoping  to 

gain  greatly  by  the  downfall  of  the  British,  had, 

after   a   great   dual   of  promiscuous   plundering,   taken    up   a 

position   at   Nirauli,   about  nine  miles   from    Sagar,  and   had 

strono-ly  intrenched  it.     Against  this  position  a  force  was  sent 

from  the   Sagar   fort  on   the   loth   of  September,   under   the 

command    of    Lieutentant -^Colonel    Dalyell,    42nd 

it.i9'"epn|sed  Xative  Infantry.     The  expedition  was  not  success- 

ofiteUa-ier,     ful ;  f^r,  thougli  the  rebels  suffeied  severely  from 

Myeo.         tlie  fire  of  the  British  guns,  Colonel   Dalyell   was 

killed  and  the  loss  of  the  attacking  party  in  killed 

and  wounded   was  very   severe.     The   iutrenchment  was   not 

etormed. 

This  affair  did  not  increase  the  chances  of  the  restoration  of 
order.     The  remnant  of  the  52nd  ^ative  Infantry,  numbering 
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some  five  liundretl  and  thirty  men,  continued,  after  its  defeat 
at  Katangi,  to  ravage   the   country.     Joining  the 
adherents  of  rebel  Eajahs,  these  men  took  advantage     js  f.tm"°  ^^ 
of  the   withdrawal    of    the    Madias    column   from     [21*1^1^^ 
Damoh  to   plunder  that  place   and   to  release  the 
prisoners  left  there.     They  then  took  possession  of  a  strong  fort, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Sagar,  called  Garhtikotu,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  in  an  angle  formed  by  th(3  rivers  Sonar  and 
Gadhairi,  and  from  this  they  constantly  sallied  forth  to  plunder 
and  destroy.     In  fact,  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  in  spite  of 
the  ftiU  of  Dehli,  the  daring  of  the  rebels  increased,  whilst  the 
handful  of  British,  shut  up  in  the  stations  at  long  distances  from 
each  other,  and  powerless  to  interfere  efiectually,  could  do  little 
more  than  hold  their  own.    Several  skirmishes,  indeed,  occurred, 
but  with  no  decisive  result.     In  one  of  those,  early  in  November, 
near  Jabali^ur,  the  Madras  troops  defeated  the  enemy,  but  their 
commander.  Captain  Tottenham,  was   killed.     In   others,  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  merely  signified  a  disappeaiance  from  one 
jungle  to  appear  immediately  in  another. 

In  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  I  have  alluded   to  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Ternan  in  the  Narsinhpiir  district.     I  must 
devote  a  few  lines  to  the  military  operations  in  that 
quarter.     The  garrison  of  Narsinhpiir  consisted  of    Military 
lour  companies  of  the  28th  Madras  Native  Infantry     E-a?8?nh° 
under    Captain    "Woulley.     These    Sipahis,    unlike     pur  district, 
the  bulk  of  their   brethren   in   Bengal,  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  1857-58  loyal  and  true.     In  November 
1857,  led  by  \\  oolley  and  accompanied  by  Ternan, 
they  restored  order  in  the  disturbed  parts   of  the 
district,  co-operating  for  that  purpose  with  a  detachment  sent 
from    Sagar   under    Captain    Eoberts    of    the    31st 
Bengal  N.I.  and  Captain  Mayne  of  the  3rd  irregular 
cavalry.     Its  action  was  most  succet-sful.     The  districts  north 
of  the  Narbada  were  cleared  of  rebels ;  and,  in  a     _ 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with   the  largest  body  of 
them,  the  rebel  leader,  Ganjan  Singh,  a  landowner       '^^'^^' 
of  considerable    consequence,   was    slain,   and   nearly   all   his 
followers  were  destroyed.     Ternan,  who  had  his   horse   shot 
imder  him  in  this  encounter,  then  urged  a  rapid  march  upon 
Singhpur,  a  place  held  by  a  noted  rebel   called   Dalganjan.* 

*  The  following  is  the  official  report  of  this  gallant  operation :  "  On  this 
occasion  Captain  Ternan  took  a  partj  of  the  Irregular  Cavahy  (some  of  the 
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His  advice  was  followed,  and  DalgaEJan  was  taken  and  hanged. 

The  following   month   another   fatal   blow   was   dealt   to   the 

insurgents  near  Chirdpiir.     When  "Woolley  reached  this  place  it 

was  found  evacuated.     Ternan,  however,   pushing 

piay^^by"^     on  a  Small  party  in  search  of  the  rebels,  succeeded 

pf,™?".*'       in  surprising   them,   and   captaring   their   tents,  a 

rupur,        4-pounder  gun,   and  many    native  weapons.     Tiiis 

enterprising  officer  followed  up  the  blow  in  January  1858  by 

completely  defeating  the  invading  rebels  from  Eat- 

danp*iir.  *"      garh  and  Bhopal  at  Madanpur.     By  this  vigorous 

stroke  Ternan  finall}^  cleared  Narsinhpur  district  of 

all  rebels  of  consequence. 

Before  describing  the  measures  ultimately  taken  to  reassoDt 
British  authority  throughout  this  part  of  India,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  take  the  reader  for  a  moment  to  Xagod. 

Nagod  is  a  military  station,  in  the  Uchahara  district,  distant 
forty-eight  miles  from  Eewah,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
Nag(5<i.  from  Allahabad,  and  forty-three  miles  from  Sagar. 

The  garrison  in  1857  consisted  of  the  50th  Bengal 
N.T.,   commanded   by   Major    Hampton.     Up   to   the   27th   of 
August   this   regiment   had  displayed  no  mutinous 
The  50th        symjitomSj  and   the   men   were   regarded    by   their 
lufa'ntiy         officers  as  staunch  and  loyal.    It  happened,  however, 
that  at  the  time  that  the  52nd  Native  Infantry  de- 
camped from   Jabalpiir   in   the   manner   already   described,   a 
rumour   reached    xsagod   that   Kiinwar   Singh   was 
&vp^&T  marching  on  that  place.     The  men  of  the  50th  were 

loyX  accordingly  ordered  to  prepare  to  march  against  that 

warrior.  They  appeared  delighted  at  the  order, 
made  all  the  necessarj'^  preparations  with  alacrity,  and  on  the 
date  above  mentioned  marched.  They  had  not,  however, 
reached  the  second  milestone  from  Nagod  w^hen  a  voice  from  the 
ranks  gave  the  order  to  halt.  The  regiment  halted.  Some  of 
the  men  then  told  the  officers  that  their  services  were  no  longer 

3rd  Irregular  Cavalrr,  known  as  Tails'  Horse,  who  had  remained  loyal)  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of" the  troops, and,  coming  on  Ganjan  Singh" — of  Siughpiir, 
also  called  Dalganjan  Singh — "  surrounded  by  about  two  hundred  armed 
followers,  charged  him  at  once  under  a  sharp  fire.  The  success  of  the  troops 
was  most  complete.  Captain  Ternan  behaved  with  much  distinction,  and  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him."  Not  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  Erskine  says,  but 
then  and  there,  being  completely  surrounded,  Ganjan  Singh  and  his  chief  followers 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  chief  himself  and  several  others  hanged  the  next 
day.     Most  of  the  rebels  were  killed  during  the  action,  however. 
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required,  and  that  tlioy  had  better  go.     Opposition  was  useless 
A  few  faithful   men  escorted  the  officers  and  their 
families  to  .Mirzapiir,  whilst  the  remainder,  returning     imtthey 
to  Xaaod,  plundered  and  burned  the  place,  and  then     ™'V'"^'' 

c>'i__  1'  and  ravafie 

inaugurated  in  the  district  a  career  snnilar  to  that     tue  district, 
of  their  brethren  of  the  o2nd. 

Kewah,  I  have  already  stated,  is  a  small  native  state,  ruled 
by    a    quasi-independent    Kajali,    recognising     the 
suzerainty  of  the  British,  bound  to  them  by  treaties,     Renah. 
and  having  a  British  Kesident  at  his  court.    In  1857 
the  resident  political  agent  was  Lieutenant  Willoughby  Osborne, 
an    officer   of  the    Madras   army,    possessing   great 
strength  of  will,  a  courage  that  never  faltered,  and     oslwrue.'''^ 
resolute  to    do  his  duty   to  the   utmost.     Left  un- 
fettered, Willoughby  Osborne  almost  always  did  the  right  thing  ; 
but,  like  maii)^  other  men  conscious  of  their  powers,  ho  writhed 
under   the   sway  of  self-appreciative  mediocrity.     Happilj^  at 
liewah,  he  was  unfettered. 

The  town  of  Eewah  lies  little  more  than  midway  between 
Allahabad  and  Siigar,  being  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  miles  south-west  of  the  former,  and  one  hundred     i>pscription 
and  eighty-two  miles  north-east  of  the  latter.     It  is     ofiiewah. 
built   on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  the  Beher,  a 
tributary    of  the    Tons.*     Around    it   runs   a   high  and  thick 
rampart,  still  nearly  entire,  flanked  by  towers,  many  of  which 
have  fallen  into  decay.     Within   this  outer   defence  a  similar 
rampart   immediately   environs    the    town ;    and    still   further 
inward  a  third  surrounds  the  residence  of  the  Eajah.    It  is  a 
decaying  place,  and  the  population  in  1857  scarcely  exceeded 
si.K  thousand. 

The  residence  of  a  Eajah  whose  ancestors  had  been  proud  of 
their  independence,  surrounded  by  districts  in  which 
mutiny  was   rampant,  lying    many  miles  from  the     Glance  at  tUo 
route  of  the  British  armies   between  Calcutta  and     siiuationof 
the  North- West,  Eewah,  in  June  and  July  of  1857,     Hewau. 
seemed  utterly  lost.     Not,  however,  to  Willoughby 
Osborne.     The  first  point  to  which  that  able  officer  directed  his 
efforts    was   to   win   the   Elijah.     His    character   had,  indeed, 

*  Vide  list  of  places  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume.  Of  the  three 
rivers  known  as  the  "  Tons,"  that  here  mentioned  is  the  South-Wcstem  Tons, 
which  rises  in  the  state  of  Maihar. 
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already  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  prince,  but  in 
such  times  as  were  then  upon  them  it  became  neces- 
^i'd^^'ent        ^'"^^T  *^^*  *^^®  princes  of  India,  especially  the  small 
displayed  by    Eajahs,  should  feel  that  they  had  everything  to  lose, 
Osborne!^'^^     nothing  to  gain,  by  the  success  of  the  mutineers. 
Osborne   succeeded  in  instilling   that   feeling   into 
the  mind  of  the  Eajah.     On  the  8th  of  June  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  Elijah  of  Eewah  had  placed  his 
K|jab'"^'^^    troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  ; 
that  the   offer  had  been  accepted ;  and  that  eight 
hundred   of  those   troops,  with   two   guns,    had    been  sent   to 
Amarpatan — a  place  commanding  the  roads  to  Jaba,l])ur,  Nagod, 
and  Sagar — ready  to  oppose  insurgents  from  any  of 
t"TOps^?o^^^  those  stations,  and  to  intercept  communications  with 
guard  the       -fche   rebellious   villages   on   the   Jamnah.      He   de- 
spatched, about  the  same  time,  eleven  hundred  of  the 
Ecijah's  troops  and  five  guns  to  the  Katra  pass,  about  midway  to 
Mirzapur,  and  whence  a  rapid  advance  could  be  made  on  that 
important  commercial  city,  on  Banaras,  or  on  Chunar,  as  might 
be  deemed   advisable.     A  week  later  he  obtained   the    Rajah's 
sanction   to   send    seven   hundred   troops   to   Bandah,   and   he 
induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  promising  rewards  to  an}' 
of  his   soldiers   who   should   distinguish   themselves   by   their 
gallantry  and  loyalty. 

The   measures  taken   by  Willoughby   Osborne   had   a   very 
marked  influence  on  affairs  in  Bundelkhand.    There, 
ExceUent        as  in  the  adjacent  territories,  the  smaller  chieftains, 
(fffctof  mustly  men  of  impoverished  fortunes,  thought  the 

su'reaonBun-  opportunity  too   favourable  to  be  lost.     They,  too, 
deikhand.        ^.^gg  ^^  revolt.     But  Osbome  was  incessantly  on  the 
watch.     By  the   skilful   disposition  of  the   Eajah's 
troops,  and  by  the  display  of  an  energy  which  never  tired,  he 
baffled  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  rebels.      By  the  exercise  of 
similar  qualities  he    kept   open   the    important  line   of  road 
between  Mirziipur  and  Jabaljuir,  a  necessary  part  of  the  avail- 
able postal   route  between   Calcutta  and   Bombay.     In  a  few- 
weeks  he   was   able  to   take   an   active  offensive  against  the 
insurgents.     He  defeated  them  at  Kanchanpiir  and 
the  m7        Zorah,  then  advancing  on  their  stronghold— Maihar — 
against  the      ]jq   stomicd   that  city   on   the   29th   of  December, 
iiisurgeiits.      p^gj^gj^  yj^   ^Q   Jakhiini,   captured  that   place,   thus 
opening  thirty-six  miles  of  road  in  the  direction  of  Jabalpiir. 
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At  a  date  considerably  later  he,  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
captured  the  impoitant  fort  of  Bijenigliugarh.  Owing  solely 
to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  gallaiit  Englishman,  the 
rebel  canse  not  only  found  no  footing  in  Bundelk-  and  performs 
hand,  but  it  lost  way  in  the  adjacent  territories.  wonders. 

Niigpiir,  till  1853  the  capital  of  the   Bhonsla  dynasty,  and 
since   that  period   the   chief  towu  in   the   Central 
Provinces  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chief  Com-     Niigpur. 
missioner,  is  a  large  stiaggling  city,  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  having  in  1857  a  population  somewhat 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand.    Close  to  the  city,  on  its  western 
side,  is  a  hilly  ridge  running  north  and  south,  known 
as  the  Sitabaldi,  possessino;  two  summits,  one  at  each     Descripiiou 

1  1  ^       •  1  1    •     1  1  of  KS 

extremity,    the    northern    being    the    higher,    the     posiiion. 

southern  the  larger,  but  both  commanding  the  city. 

Outside  of  but  near  the  city  were  the  arsenal — containing  guns, 

arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of  every  description — 

and  the  treasury  of  the  province,  containing  a  large  amount  of 

cash.      To  protect  these  and  the  city,  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 

George    Plowden,    had,   of    European    troops,   one 

company   of  Madras  artillery,  whose  head-quarters     i-iowden!^'^ 

were  at  Kamthi,  eleven  miles  distant.      The  local 

native  troops  at  his  disposal  %vere  thus  stationed  :  at  Kamthi  or 

in   Nagpur    itself,   the    head-quarters    of    the    1st 

infantry,  the  1st  Cavalry,  and  the  artillery  of  the     uoops, 

Nagpur    irregular    force ;    at    Chauda,   eighty-five 

miles  south  of  Xagpiir,  were  the  2nd  Infantry,  and  a  detachment 

of  the  1st,  of  the  same  force;  at  Bhandara,  forty  miles  to  the 

east  of  Nagpur,  was  another  detachment  of  the  1st  Eegiment; 

ihe  head-quarters  and  greater  part  of  the  ord  Regiment  were  at 

1'  'pur,  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  still  further  in  the 

same  direction  ;  the  remainder  of  that  regiment  was 

at  Bilaspur  on  the  Arpa,  a  town  in  the  same  division,     of  the  regular 

These,  I  have  said,  were  local  troops.     Kamthi  was     i™^^^? 

likewise   the  head-quarters   of    a    brigade    of   the 

Madras  army.     The  troops  stationed  there  in  1857  were  the 

4th   Madras   Light   Cavalry,   the    17th,  26th,  32ud,  and    33rd 

Native  Infantry,  and  the  European  artillery  already  alluded  to. 

Brigadier  H.  Prior  commanded  the  Nagpur  subsidiary  force. 

Very  soon  after  the  events  of  May  1857  at  Mirath  became 
known  to  the  native  population  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
symptoms  of  disloyalty  began  to  be  manifested  by  the  troops, 
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especially  "by  the  cavalry  portion,  of  tlie  local  force.     In  the 
position  he  occupied,  ruling  a  large  city,  dependent 
»'*"on"'it°fhe  physical  aid  upon  a  few  European  gunners  and 

local  troops,    five  native  regiments,  Mr.  Plowden  could  not  afford 
to   pass   unnoticed  even  the  symptoms  of  mutiny. 
Still  less  could  he  afford  it  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
intended  rising,  to  the  extent  even  of  the  signal  which  was  to 
set  it  in  action,*  were,  on  the  loth  of  June,  revealed 
andclrne?   ^o  him.     Mr.  Plowden  then  resolved  to  act,  and  to 
cumberiege     act  promptly.     He  arranged  with  Colonel  Cumber- 
ioca"troop3.     lege,  who  entirely  trusted  the  men  of  his  own  regi- 
ment— the  4th  Light  Cavalry — that  the  troopers  of 
the  local  regiment  should  be  disarmed  on  the  17th  of   June. 
Colonel  Cumberlege  performed  the  task  with  skill  and  tact,  and 
without  bloodshed.     Mr.  Plowden  followed  up  this 
jkir.  Plowden   blow  bv   SO   Strengthening  the  two   peaks   on   the 
eventualities.  Sitabaldl  hill,  that  they  might  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
the  residents  of  Xagpur  in  tbe  event  of  an  outbreak 
in  or  about  the  city.      He   at   the   same   time   converted   the 
Residency  into   a   barrack,  in   which   the   civil   and   military 
officers  should  congregate  during  the  night. 

These  precautious  were  effective      Notwithstanding   serious 

alarms,  no  outbreak  actually  occurred.     The  Madras 

tbe^soidiera     soldiers    remained   faithful,   and,   when    a    column 

of  the  comprising  many  of  them  was  despatched  to  Jabal- 

arn)"*  P^^>t  ^^^  departing  men  were  replaced  by  others  of 

the  same  army  nut  less  loyal  and  true.    The  position 

at  Nagpiir  was  the  more  difficult  in  that  the  province  of  which 

it  was  the  capital  was  isolated.     No  part  of  it  was 

^o°uion  of      '"sed  as  a  high  road  fur  troops.     No  Europeans  could 

Xiigpur.         be  spared  for  it  fioin  their  more  pressing  duties  of 

crushing  the  revolt  in  Oudh  and  in  the  North- West 

Provinces.  •  Its  safety  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner. 

For   it    he   was    responsible.      It   was   his    duty,    with    most 

inadequate    means,   to    assure  it.      Fortunately,    Mr.    George 

Plowden,  who  represented  the  Government  at  Nagpiir,  was  a 

gentleman  of  lofty  courage  and  imperturbable  nerve.     Without 

*  The  mutiny  was  to  have  broken  out  on  the  13th  of  June ;  the  signal  to 
have  been  the  ascent  of  three  fire-balloons  from  the  city.  The  confession  of  one 
of  the  ringleaders,  caught  in  the  act  of  seducing  the  men  of  the  1st  local 
infantry,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  plot. 

t  Vide  page  70. 
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appHanrcs,  he  acted  as  though  he  possessed  them.    Left  without 
external   resources,   he   regulated    his    conduct    as 
though   they   were    abundantly   at    his    command,     due  to  Mr. 
And   he   succeeded.      Eventually,   when    the    first     p|o3g„ 
fever-heat  of  mutiny  had  subsided,  he  restored  their 
arras  to  the  local  troops.     There  is  no  truer  test  of  a  man  than 
this  capacity  to  meet  dangers  and  difficulties  when  he  is  un- 
armed, to  look  them   calmly  in  the  face,  to  remain   cool  and 
imperturbable  in  their  presence.      If  to  do  this  thoroughly,  to 
face  disaffection  boldlj',  and  by  daring  self-assertion  to  force  it 
to  inaction,  finally  to  submission — if  this  be  a  proof  of  greatness, 
then  most  assuredly  Mr.  George  Plowden  deserves  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  great  men  brought  to  the  front  by  the  Mutiny 
of  1857. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DOMINIONS   OF   THE   NIZAM. 

I V  -will  clear  tlie  ground  if,  "before  I  record  the  action  of  tlie 
British  generals  which  restored  order  throughout  central  India, 
I  deal  with  the  events  in  a  part  of  the  country  already  slightly 
touched  upon  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  and  upon  the 
issue  of  which  depended,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  whether 
the  rebellion  would  or  would  not  extend  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  southern  and  western  India.  I  refer  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Nizam. 

Those    dominions — called    after    the    capital,    Haidarabad, 
the   abode   of  Haidar — occupy   a   portion  of  India 
Hiiidaribw.    south   of  the   Vindhva  range,   and   enclose    about 
ninety-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
square  miles.     Measuring  from  tbeir  extreme  point  in  the  north- 
east,  they  extend  four   hundred   and   seventy-five 
Windaries      ^^iles  to  the  south-west,  and  in  their  widest  part  they 
of  the  give  almost  a  similar  measurement.     On  the  north- 

doniinious.  ^'^st  they  are  bounded  by  the  central  provinces,  of 
which  Nagpiir  is  the  capital ;  on  the  south-west  by 
portions  of  the  Madras  Presidency  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Bombay 
Presidency ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  a  portion  of  the  same 
presidency,  by  the  dominions  of  Sindhia,  and  by  the  Sagar  and 
Narbada  territories.  A  consideration  of  this  proximity  to  .so 
many  inflammable  points  will  convince  the  reader  how  danger- 
ous would  have  proved  a  Haidarabad  in  arms;  how  essential 
it  was  that  tranquillity  should  be  maintained  within  her 
borders. 

When  the  year  1857  dawned,  the  Nizam  was  Nasir-iid-daulah. 

This  prince  died,  however,  on  the  18th  of  May,  and 

TheNiziim.     was   bucceeded  by   his   son   Afzul-iid-daulah.      The 

minister,   Salar  Jang,  nephew   of  his   predecessor, 
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Siiraj-ul-Mullc,  had  hold  the  highest  office  in  the  state  since  the 
year  1803.      He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  great 
intelligence,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country     saiar  Jjng. 
and  his  master.     It  was  his  pride  to  prove  that  the 
natives  of  India    can  be  governed  by  natives,  not  only  with 
justice,  but  with  a  rej^ard  to  their  habits  and  moJes  of  thought, 
such  as,  he  con^idered  was  imposbible  under  alien  rule.     But, 
holding  these  opinions,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  sincere  admirer 
of  the  British  character ;  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
an  overlordship,  which,  while  interfering  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  native  state,  should  take  from  each 
the  power  to  draw  the  SAvord  against  a  neighbour.     The  British 
licsident  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam  in  the  early  jart  of  1857 
was  Mr.  Bushb^y.     This  able  officer,  however,  died  in  February 
of  that  year.     He  was  succeeded  by  Major  Cuthbeit  Davidson, 
an  officer  of  the  Bengal  army,  who  had  at  a  previous 
period  held  the  office  temporarily,  and  who  had  then     c|,'/^^rt 
shown    that    he    posse;<sed    all    the    qualifications     Davidsoo. 
necessary  for  discharging  its  duties  in  quiet  times. 
Major  Davidson  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Eesident  on  the  16th 
of  April.     In  a  very  short  time  an  opportunity  offered  for  him 
to  show  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.     I  have  already  stated  that 
on  the  18th  of  May  the  Xizain,  Nasir-iid-daulah,  died.     His  son, 
Afzul-ud-daulah,  was  installed  after  the  necessary 
ceremonies.     But  to  the  disaffected  in  Haidarabad     the  accession 
the  death  of  one  ruler  and  the  succession  of  another     of.'henew 
seemed  to  otier  a  mine  oi  pronnse.     ihe  late  ^sizam 
had  trusted  Salar  Jang.     It  was  quite  possible  that  his  successor 
might  refuse  his  confidence  to  that  powerful  minister.     At  all 
events  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  discover  the  actual  lay  of 
the   situation.      Accordingly,    when  the   men   of  the   city   of 
Haidarabad  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  they  found 
the  walls  of  the  city  covered  with  placards,  signed  or  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  by  orthodox  Maulavis,  calling  upon  the  faithful 
to  enrol  themselves  and  murder  the  Europeans.     Major  David- 
son  was  not  the  last   to   receive  the  intelligence. 
Acting    promptly    and    with   vigour,    ho    at    once     jf  suppressed 
requested  the  general  to  parade  his  entire  lorce  m     Uiivid^^on, 
fall  marching  order,  with  forty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion per  man.     This  parade  impressed  the  disaffected  immensely. 
On  the  morning  of  the  loth  a  second  parade,  not  less  imposing, 
was  ordered.     At  this  the  Iicsident  was  present,  and  addressed 

VOL.  V.  G 
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the   troops.*      By  that   time   it  had  become  known  that  the 
influence  of  Sdlar  Jang  was  not  less  weighty  with  the  new  ruler 
than  it  had  been  with  his  predecessor.     That  loyal 
Jang.^ "''  ^    minister,  on  learning  that  a  large  mob  had  assembled 
near  the  mosque  known  as  the  Mekka  mosque,  and 
had  hoisted  there  a  gTeen  flag,  gent  down  a  corps  of  Arab  mer- 
cenaries upon  whom  he  could  rely  to  disperse  them.      Subse- 
quently he  arrested  the  principal  leaders  of  the  movement,  and 
for  the  moment  the  plague  was  stayed. 

Only,  however,  for  the  moment.      The   information  which 

poured  daily  from  the  outer  world  into  the  city, 

Bad  feeling     often  iu  an  exaggerated  form,  made    every  day  a 

thepopuia"    deeper   impression   upon   the   minds   of    the    more 

tion  by  the      bigoted  of  the  population.     They  argued  that,  whilst 

thrn.rt™      their  co-religionists  had  risen  for  the  faith  in  the 

west.  north-west,  it  was  not  becoming  in  them  to  sit  idle 

in   the  south.      They   recalled    to    the    minds    of 

listeners,  likewise  impressionable  and  fanatically  disposed,  that 

little  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Dehli,  the 

capital  of  the  Muhammadan  world  of  India,  had  fallen  into  the 

hands  of  the  infidel ;  that  a  supreme  effort  had  now  recovered 

it,   and   that,   if    ih-d   effort   were   supported    by    the    entire 

Muhammadan  community  of  the  Dakhan,  the  recovery  would 

lie  made  complete,  the  gain  would  become  permanent.     These 

were  no  ic'le  words.     They  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 

people  of  Ilaidarabdd — a  people  that  had  never  known  Eurojieau 

rule,  and  that  had  never  welcomed  its  approach  to  their  borders. 

In  a  few  weeks  they  produced  corresponding  acts. 

A  little  before  5  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July, 

five  hundred  of  the  Eohilah  troops  in  the  service  of 

Jiutinyat       ijje  Nizam,  supported  by  some  four  thousand  of  the 

ubiid.  mob  of  Haidarabad,  rose  in  insurrection  and  inarchetl 

■  on  the  Eesidency,  demanding  the  release  of  thirteen 

mutineers  and   deserters,   who,  caught   red-handed  in   revolt, 

had   been   made   over  by  Major  Davidson  to  Salar 

sjiarjang      Jang.      That   minister,   who    was    not    veiy    well 

Kesident.        Served  by  his  agents,  only  heard  of  the  outbreak  just 

*  The  garrison  at  or  near  Haidarabad  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  artillery, 
the  7th  Madras  Light  Cavalry  ;  the  3rd  Madra.s  Europeans;  the  1st,  22nd,  24th, 
34th,  41st,  42nd,  and  49th  Native  Infantry.  The  force,  known  as  "The 
Haidarabad  Subsidiary  Force,"  was  coramaaded  by  Brigadier,  afterwards  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin. 
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on   the    eve   of   its    occurrence.     ITo    at   once    sent    a    special 
messenger    to    warn    the    Kesident.      Major    Davidson,    how- 
ever, in  anticipation  of  some  such  movement,  had  improvised 
defences  all  round  the  Ecsidpncy,  Jiad  mounted  guns  on  the 
newly-erected  bastions,  and  had  warned  his  military  secretary, 
Major  Briggs,  to  arrange  the  troops  at  his  disjiosal 
in  the  manner  best   calculated  to   meet   a   sudden     Davidson's 
attack.     Seven  minutes  then  sufficed  to  send  every     previous 
man  in  the  Eesidency  to  his  post.     The  insurgents 
came  on,  in  the  manner  of  undisciplined  fanatics,  drunk  with 
excitement,   without  order,  and  without    leading,   properly  so 
called.     A  iire  of  grape  from  the  ramparts  sent  them  reeling 
back.     They  came  on  again,  only  similarly  to  be  received,  and 
similarly  to  retire.      Staggered  by  this  reception,  they  were 
beginning  to  recover  from  their  mental  intoxication, 
when  a  charge  of  the  Nizam's  troops  decided  them     ^T^'t^Vl"* 
to  flee  in  confusion.     Many  of  them  then  took  refuge     rct«is, 
in  a  two-storied  house,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  street. 
In  this  place  it  was  resolved  to  allow  them  to  stay  till  the  morn- 
ing.    They  did  not,  however,  avail  themselves  of  the  permission. 
Mining  under  the  floor,  they  escaped  during  the  night.     In  this 
attack  on  the  Ee>idency,  several  of  the  rebels  were  killed ;  in 
their  flight  from  the  Xizaiu's  troops  more  were  taken 
prisoners.     Amongst  the  latter  were  the  two  ring-     and  capture 
leaders,    Torabiiz   Khan   and    Maulavi   Alla-iid-din.     leadere. 
The  former,  attemptitig  to  escape,  was  shot  dead; 
the  latter  was  tried,  convicted,  and  transported  to  the  Andaman 
Islands. 

The  manner  in  which  this  wanton  attack  teiminated  pro- 
duced a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  minds   of  the 
Haidarabad    population.       It    showed    them    very     pnSuced*^ 
clearly   that  their  own   rulers,  men  of  their   own     "f^H'^'^'"'' 
faith,  sided  with  the  British,      It  needed  but  one 
word  from  Salar  Jang  to  rouse  the  entire  country.     Not  only 
was  that  word  not  spoken,  but  the   fanatical    Muhammadans 
were  made  clearly  to  understand  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
rising,  they  would  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  British  only,  but 
with  their  own  Government  as  well. 

Still  the  situation  grew  daily  more  critical.     The    city    of 
Haidarabad   had   ever    been    filled    with    military 
adventurers.     The  custom  of  imijorting  Arabs  from     ^''!'^  sitaatioa 
beyond  the  sea,  and  of  forming  of  them  regiments 

G  2 
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of  peciiliar  trust,  had  long  prevailed.     But,  in  addition  to  the 

Arabs,  there  used  to  come  from  every  part  of  India 
by  reason  of  those  adventurous  spirits  to  whom  the  sober  ad- 
Idvent™rei*s"^  ministration   of  the    British    p;ave    no    avocation. 

From  Piohilkhand,  from  the  Punjab,  from  Sindh, 
from  Dehli,  and  from  the  border-land  beyond  the  Indu*,  men 
of  this  stamp  had  never  been  wanting.  To  them  were  added, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  adventurers  more  dangerous  still.  The 
mutinied  and  disbanded  Sipaliis  wlio  had  been  unable  to  reach 
Dehli,  or  whose  offers  bad  been  rejected  by  Sindhia,  poured  in 

shoals  into  Haidarabad.  Combining  with  the  other 
touTulscity.    classes  I  have  mentioned,  and  who    gave    them    a 

cordial  Avelcome,  they  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  disaffected  and  to  impart  to  them  a  discipline  in  which  the 
others  were  lacking. 

The  presence  of  these  men  added  not  a  little  to  the  diffi- 
culties   of    Salar    Jang    and    the    Nizam.      Every 
If'nimours      rumour  of  misfortunes  befalling  the  British  arms, 

which  reached  the  city,  roused  feelings  which  might 
at  any  moment  prelude  an  outbreak.  If  we  think  of  all  that 
was  happening  in  the  North-Western  provinces — of  the 
massacre  of  Kanhpiir,  of  tlie  long  siege  of  Dehli,  of  the  leaguer 
of  Lakhniio,  of  Havelock's  three  retirements,  of  the  events  at 
Af^ra,  at  Indiir,  at  Jhansi,  at  Bandah — we  shall  understand 
very  easily  why  this  was  so.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
rumour  magnilied  every  skirmish  into  a  battle,  every  repiilse 

of  the  British  into  a  catastrophe,  whilst  it  but  faintly 
upon  an  in-  whispered,  or  whispered  only  to  discredit,  the 
p^op™!''^^      victories  gained  by  the  foreigners.     When  we  think 

of  the  news  of  these  disasters  coming  ujion  an  in- 
flammable people,  hating,  with  the  intolerant  hate  of  religion, 
the  dominant  infidel,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  chafing  under 
their  forced  inaction,  we  may  well  wonder  how  peace  was,  by 
any  means,  preserved. 

But  peace  was  preserved — mainly  owing   to   the   excellent 

understanding  between  the  Government  of  the 
J^/iji^m.      Nizam   and    the    British    Eesident.       Whilst    the 

former  used  all  those  arts  which  a  powerful  native 
government  has  so  well  at  command,  to  check  the  fanatical 

ardour  of  the  disaffected,  the   Resident,  acting  in 

Roinf.rce-       concert  with  the  Nizam,  applied  for  a  larger  force 

»rn»e?  of  European  troops  to  overawe  the  same  class.     In 
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coDsoquence  of  these  rtpresentaticns  Davidson  received  later 
iu  the  year  a  reinfurcenieiit  of  a  regiment  of  cavalrj",  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  some  artillery. 

Whilst  tluis  securing  his  base,  Major  Davidson  was  not  un- 
mindful of  another  means  for  emi)loying  the  trained 
soldiers  of  the  Nizam — the  soldiers  of  the  Haida-     DavWson 
rabild   contingent,    led    by    English    officeis — in    a     the  employ- 
manner  which  might  transfer  the  sympathies  of  the     ™'"'  "^ '^e 

tro(.iT)s  01  tliG 

great  bulk  of  the   people,  from  whose  ranks  those     Haidarabii 
suldiers  were  drawn,  to  the  Biitisli  cause.     Acting     p^utingent 

1  •    1         1         ■».-•     '  T      c-i'i  I'l  central 

111    concurrence,  then,   with    the    rsizam  and    balar     indu. 
Jang,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Government 
of  India,  he  ibrmed  towards  the  beginning  of  1858  a  brigade 
from  the  regiments  of  the  contingent,  and  sent  it   to  act  in 
central  India.     This  brigade  was  composed  of  the  1st,  3rd,  and 
4th  regiments  of  cavahy,  of  the   3rd  and    5th   regiments  of 
infantry,  and  of  three  field-batteries  of  artillery.     The  splendid 
deeds  of  these  trocips  will  be  narrated  in  their  proper  place. 
l>ut  I  will  not  wait  to  record  that  the  other  purpose  which 
had  suggested  this  action  to  Major  Davidson  was  entirely  ac- 
complished.   The  successes  obtained  by  these  soldiers 
elated  the  relations  they  had  left  behind  them,  and     rel^iTof" 
these  came,  in  a  very  brief  period,  to  regard  as  their     I'^Y^Json's 
own  the  cause  for  which  their  kinsmen  were  fighting. 
From  that  time  forward  all  anxiety  ceased  in  Haidarabad  itself. 
In  some  parts  of  the  districts  the  disturbances  which  arose  were 
eagerly  quelled,  and,  with  one  exception,  no  chieftain  of  rank 
showed  the  smallest  inclination  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Nizam  and  his  minister. 

That  exci'ptiou  was  the  Eajah  of  Shorapur.*     Shorapiir  is  a 
small  territory  situated  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Nizam's  dominions.     The  Hindu  chief  who  had     Shorapiir. 
ruled  it  had,  fifteen  years  prior  to  1857,  fallen  into 
pecuniary  difficulties  so  great  tliat  he  found  himself  unable  to 
fulfil   his   obligations  to   his  suzerain,  the    Nizam. 

r,      ,    ■  °  ,  1  i       J    i    •!        I's  condition 

Certain  arrangement^,  unnecessary  here   to   detail,     ami  cedent 
followed,  which  ended,  after  the  death  of  the  Eajah,     *"^*'^'|^ . 
in  the  administration  of  the  country  falling  for  a 
time  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     This  arrangement  lasted 

*  For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Rajah  of  Shorapur  and  the  causes 
which  led  him  to  revolt,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Story  of  My  Life,  hj  the  late 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  autobiographies. 
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till  1853,  when  the  country  was  handed  over  to  the  native  ruler 


Character 


in  a  very  flourishiog  condition.  The  young  Eajah, 
and'cond'ct  however,  soon  dissipated  his  resources;  and,  finally, 
oftheK;ijah    'becarae  so  embarrassed  as  to   be   utterly   reckless. 

of  Shompur ;     -,-r  .         ,  .  p-ti  i  ,<• 

He  was  m  this  state  of  mmd  when  the  events  ot 

1857  occurred.     ^Vith  the  record  of  the  disasters  attending  the 

British  came  whisjDers  of  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 

him  from  a  successful  rebellion.     The  Eajah  had  not 

trw>j«!^^         '^^^   strength    of   mind    to   resist    the   temptation. 

Intoxicated  by  the  promises  made  him,  he  called 

together  the  men  of  his  own  clan,  and  began  to  levy  Eohilah 

and  Arab  mercenaries. 

Full  intelligence  of  the  doings  of  the  Eajah  was  quickly 

conveyed  to  Major  Davidson.     Well  awai  e  that  to 

takes  ^"        prevent  an  outbreak  even  by  an  extravagant  display 

decisive  Qf  force  was  far  wiser  and  far  cheaper  than  to  allow 

it  to  come  to  a  head,  Davidson  at  once  took  decisive 

measures.     Acting   in   concert   with    Lord    Elphinstone,   who 

displayed  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,   a   far-sighted 

policy  and  a  rare  unselfishness,  he  called  up,  with  the  sanction 

of  that  nobleman,  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  a  force  under 

Lieutenant-Colonel   Malcolm,  consisting   of   a   detachment   of 

European    troops,   the    Maratha    Horse,    the    15  th 

?onndYthe      Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 

iMjah's  This  force  he  located  at  a  point  equi-distant  between 

country. 

the  Shorapur  and  the  southern  Maratha  country.  At 
the  same  time  he  arranged  that  a  force  from  the  Madras 
Presidency,  under  Major  Hughes,  should  watch  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Shorapur,  v/hilst  he  detached  four  hundred  men  and 
two  guns  of  the  Haidaiabad  contingent,  commanded  by  Captain 
"Wyndham,  to  occupy  Linsugur,  ready  to  act  in  concert  with 
either  of  the  other  forces,  as  necessity  might  require. 

Before    these    preparations    had    been   completed   Cuthbert 

Davidson,  hoping  to  save  the  Eajah  from  his  own 

ROTeCam^-     foUy,  despatched  to  his  court,  early  in  January  1858, 

beu  to  save     f.^g  of  his  Own  most  trusted  assistants,  Captain  Eose 

Campbell.     Campbell,    however,    only   wasted    his 

efforts.     The  Elijah  had  given  himself  to  the  fanatical  party. 

Not  only  did  he  continue  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  but  he  was,  it 

is  believed,  prepared  to  connive  at  the  murder  of 

bnt  fruit-        j^jy  guest.     This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  Captain 

Campbell  received  an  intimation  from  the  Elijah's 
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own   relatives   and   servants   tliat   liis   life   was   in  imminent 
danger. 

It  would  have  been  fruitless  to  temporise  further.     Captain 
Campbell    proceeded    to    Linsiigur     and     ordered 
AV'yndham     to     march     on     Shorapiir.     Wyndham     Wyndham 
started  at  once  and  reiched  Shorapiir  on  the  7th  of    Shorapur; 
February.     As    he    approached,    the    Iiiijah,    as    is 
customary  in    such   cases,  sent  his  own  servants  to  indicate 
a    proper    encami:)ing-gruund.     The    servants    led 
"Wyndliam  to  the  place  selected — a  narrow  valley,     a^avoidl^"* 
surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  rocks.     But  Wyndham,     a  snare  laid 
though   but   a   captain,  was   too   old   a   soldier   to     [heulijahT 
fall    into    the    trap.      He   moved   on   to   an   open 
plain,   where    he    was    comparatively    safe    from    danger    of 
surprise. 

That  night  Wyndham  was  attacked  by  a  force  composed  of 
the  clansmen  of  the  Elijah,  of  Arabs  and  Eohilahs, 
estimated  at  from  five  thoiisand  to  seven  thousand     troops""''''^ ^ 
strong.     The   attack   continued   all   night,  but  its     *"^'^'^ 
]e>ult  was  never   doubtful.     Wyndham,  aided   by        ^'"  *™' 
Rose     Campbell    and    the    medical    officer.   Dr.    Williamson, 
barricaded  the  position,  and  with  the  guns  kept  up 
a  continuous  fire.     At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  he     ^ij^em!*^"^*^^ 
was    reinforced    by   a    hundred     cavalry    of     the 
Haidarabjid  contingent.     The  rebels  then  ceased  their  attack, 
and  occupied  the  heights  near  the  town. 

Meanwhile,  cxprcs>es  had  been  sent  to  Major  Hughes   and 
Colonel  ]\Ialcolm.     3Iajor   Hughes,  with  two  com- 
panies 71th  Highlanders  and  some  jMadras  cavalry,     Hughes 
arrived  first,   early  on    the   laorning   of    the    8th.     the  rescue, 
Joining  his  troops  to  those  of  Wyndham,  Hughes 
at  once  attacked  the  rebels.     A  squadron  of  the  8th  Madras 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Newberry,  led  the  attack,  and 
charged   a   body  of  liohilahs.     Unfortunately,   Ncwlierry  and 
his  subaltern.  Lieutenant  Stewart,  better  moTinted  than  their 
men,  dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  rebels  before 
their  men  could  follow  them.     Newberry  was  killed    ^e  rebels** 
and  Stewart  was  severely  wounded.     The  enemy, 
however,  were  driven  from  the  heights  above  the  to^vn.     The 
city  being  verj'^  strong,  the  approaches  to  it  difficult 
of  access,  and  the  walls  and  bastions  crowded  Avith     Y^°  '■«*''^ 
defenders,  Hughes  thought  it  advisable  to  wait  for     '°'°*  ^"'^* 
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Colonel  Malcolm's  force,  wliich  was  expected  that  night,  before 
attempting  anything  further. 

But  the  Eajah  did  not  wait  for  Malcolm.     Dispirited  by  the 

failure  of  his  attack  on  Wyndham,  and  aware  that 

fl^^sk^^tlie      reinforcements  were  approaching,  he  gave  up  the 

night  to  game  as  precipitately  as  he  had  entered  upon  it,  and, 

Tixid*'^'  accompanied  by  a   few   horsemen,  lied  that  night 

where  he         towards  Haidardbad.     Arriving  there,  \\ith  but  two 

prisoner.         followers  iu  his  train,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 

gain  the  protection  of  the  Arabs.     Uesjiairing  of  a 

refuge,  he  was  found  wandering  in  the  bazaar,  was  apprehended, 

and  taken  to  Sillar  Jang,  who  made  him  over  to  the  Eesident. 

The  departure  of  the  Eajah  led  to  the  immediate  evacuation 

of  Shorapiir  by  the  hostile  bands.     Colonel  Malcolm, 

Malcolm        y^-]-^Q  arrived  on  the  evenino;  of  the  8th,  entered  tho 

C'litfTs  the  .  .  • 

tuwQ.  town    the  following  morning  and  found  it  almost 

deserted.     Captain  Eose  Campbell  assumed  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  country.* 

So  ended   the    only  serious   attempt   made   to   disturb   the 

tranquillity  of  the  Dakhan.f     The  preservation  of 

Thefran-       that  tranquillity  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 

the  Dakban     of  the  British  power  in  India.     There  can  be  no 

assured  in       question  but  that  the  ri:^ing  of  Haidarabiid,  headed 

meaiureby     by  the  Nizam,  would  have  been  a  blow  struck  at 

the   heart.     The   whole  of   western   and    southern 

India  would  have  followed.     Central  India,  the  dominions  of 

Holkar,  and  Eajpiitana  could  not  have  escaped;  and 

'wnrone       ^^  ^^  more  than  probable  that  the  communications 

ix)rd  Harris,    between  Calcutta  and  the  North-West  would  liavo 

sonand^ore"^'  ^^^n  Severed.     That  this  calamity  did  not  occur  is 

offims  acting  due  to  many  causes.     The  far-sighted  and  generous 

orders,  '*        policy  of  Lord  Elphinstone  did  much ;  the  Governor 

of  Madras,  Lord  Harris,  contributed  all  that   was 

possible  for  a  man  in  his  high  position  to  contribute.     Major 

*  The  story  of  the  Eajah 's  end  is  tragical.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
the  Governor-General  commuted  the  punishment  to  four  years'  imprisonment, 
after  which  he  might  be  restored  to  his  territory.  The  ver}'  day  the  Kdjiih 
received  this  news  he  shot  himself,  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  thinks  accidentally. — 
Vide  Story  of  My  Life,  Vol.  II. 

t  The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  "  Dakhan  "  is  "  soutn."  Hence  the  south 
of  India  is  called  "  The  Dakhan,"  i.e.  "  the  south."  It  is  often  incorrectly  spelt 
"  Dcccan,"  "  Dekhan,"  "  Dekkan." 
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Cutlibert  Davidsou  displayed  a  skill,  a  tact,  and  au  energy  far 
above  the  average  ;  ho  was  well  served  by  his  subordinates : 
Colonel  Malcolm,  Major  Ilnghes,  Captain  Wyndham,  and  their 
comrades  executed  with  marked  ability  the  tasks  entiusted  to 
them.     But   the   efforts   of    these   men,  great   and 
valnable  as  they  were,  would  have  been  utterly  un-     by  the"'"  ^ 
availing    had    the    Nizam    and    his    minister    not     Jl'f''"\°°'* 
seconded  them.     For  three  months  the  fate  of  India        "  *°^' 
was  in  the  hands  of  Afziil-ud-danlah  and  Salar  Jang.     Their 
wise  policy  proved  that  they  preferred  the  certain  position  of  a 
protected  state  to  the  doubtful  chances  of  a  resuscitation  of  tho 
Dehli  monarchy  under  the  auspices  of  revoltel  Sipahis. 


(     90    ) 


BOOK  XIV.— CENTRAL  INDIA,  KIRWI,  GWALTAR,  AND  THE 
SOUTHERN  MARATHi.  COUNTRY. 


CIIAPTEE  I. 

SIR   HUGH   ROSE   AND   CEXmAL   INDIA. 

In  a  previous  cliapter  of  this  history*  I  stated  that  Colonel 
Durand  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Governor- 
General  at  Indiir  in  consequence  of  the  departure 
Hamilton'       of  the  agent,  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton,  to  Europe  on 
leave.     Sir   Eobert   Hamilton,   on   hearing   of  the 
mutiny  at  Mirath,  at  once  asked  permission,  though  he  had 
been  but  six  weeks  in  England,  to  return  and  join 
Ca"cuua?       ^is  appointment.     The  application  was  granted,  and 
Sir  Eobert  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  August  1857. 
Yery  soon  after  he  had  reached  Calcutta,  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton 
was  called   upon   by  the  Government  to   state   the   measures 
which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
in  central  India.     There  were  very  many  reasons  why  it  was 
natural  that  the  Government  should  be  anxious  to  have  liis  views 
on  this  important  subject.     Sir  Eobert  Hamilton  was  a  very 
eminent  public  servant.     He  had  passed  the  greater 
Qualifications  part  of  his  Career  in  high  official  positions  in  central 
h'^'u^'  to     l^ndia.      Not  only  had   he  traversed  every  inch  of 
advise  the       that   territory,   but   he   knew   the   exact  distances 
regar™ta"g*"'    between  village  and  village  throughout  it,  the  lay 
central  India,  of  the  ground,  the  disposition  of  the   people,  the 
peculiarities  which  constituted   either  a  bond  or  a 
division  between  the  several  districts.     Sir  Eobert  had  trained 
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from  liis  early  youth  the  boy  who,  in  1857,  ruled  the  possessions 
of  his  ancestojs  as  Tiikaji  Kao  Holkar.  The  trainino;  and  the 
connection — that  between  a  guardian  and  a  ward — had  inspired 
both  with  similar  feelings,  feelings  of  the  warmest  regard. 
More  than  that — each  thoroughly  believed  in  the  other.  Each 
would  have  wagered  the  possession  lie  most  valued  on  the 
question  of  the  loyalty  of  the  other.  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton  was 
not  less  acquainted  with  all  the  courtiers  of  his  charge,  with 
their  character,  their  disjDositions,  the  influences  they  exercised. 
He  knew  to  a  scarcely  less  degree  every  man  of  note  in  the 
country. 

When,  then,  the  Government  of  India  applied  to  Sir  Kobert 
Hamilton  to  state  the  measures  which  he  considered 
necessary  for   the   restoration  of  order   in   central     namiiton 
India,  they  did    that   which   it   would   have   been     eubmitsa 
in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  omit.     Sir  Eobert     pac'mcation* 
Hamilton  responded   to   the  call.     He   drew  up   a     of  antral 
memorandum,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Governor-     Government. 
General.     Lord  Canning  passed  it  on  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  was  still  in  Calcutta. 

Sir  Eobert  Hamilton's  plan  was  as  follows.    He  proposed  that 
whilst  one  column,  coming  from  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, should  make  Man  its  base  of  operations,  and     ihe^pUn! 
sweep  thence  the  country  between  that  point  and 
Kalpi  on  the  Jamnah,  reconquering  Jhansi  in  its  course;  an- 
other, coming  from  Madras,  should  form  its  base  at  Jabalpiir, 
clear  the  line  of  communication  with  Allahabad  and  Mirzapiir, 
and  cross  Bundelkhand  to  Bandah.     Thus  Kalpi  and  Bandah 
would  constitute   the  points  towards  which  the  two  columns 
would  separately  be  directed. 

This  plan  was  fully  discussed  between  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton, 
Sir  Colin   Campbell,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff — 
General  Mansfiehi — and,  in  the  end,  was,  with  one     ^.u^  on"  '^' 
slight  modification  in  one  of  its  details,  adopted.*     slight  modi- 
Sir  Eobert  Hamilton   calculated   that  if  no   delay     Approved  of. 
were   to   occur    in    the    formation   of    the   several 
columns,  the  points  indicated  would  be  reached  by  the  1st  of 
May,  1858. 

*  The  modification  was  imniateriiU.  Sir  R.  Hamilton  had  suggested  that 
the  two  brigades  of  which  the  Mau  colimm  would  be  composed  should,  prior  to 
their  advance  on  Jhansi,  effect  a  junction  at  Sipri.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
substituted  Giinah  for  Sipri.     Giinah  is  nearer  to  Jhansi  hj  seventy  miles. 
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This  plan  approved,  Sii-  Robert  Hamilton  proceeded  to  Indiir, 

and  arrived  there  on  the  16th  of  December, 

L^an^anSumes      1857,  and  not  Only  resumed  the  appointment 

political  charge  of  the     of  Governor-General's  Agent  for  central  India, 

byThe^riti.~h  forces!*     hut  took  up  likewise  the  political  functions 

in  respect  of  all  the  chiefs  in  the  Sagar  and 

Xarbada  territories,  wLicli,  till  then,  had  been  exercised  by  the 

Commissioner  of  those  territories. 

The  day  that  -witnessed  the  return  of  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton 
greeted    likewise    the   arrival   of    the   officer   who   had    been 
nominated   by   Lord    Canning    to  command    the  force   which, 
having  its  base  at  Mau,  was  to  work  up  to  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Jamnah,      That  officer  was   Major-General 
and'antece-      Sir  Hugh  Eose,  K.C.B.*     Sir  Hugh  Kose  bore,  even 
dents  of  Sir     then,  a   high   character   for   ability,  decision,   and 
firmness.     Entering  the  army  in  1820,  he  had  early 
given  proof  of  those  qualities,  and  when,  in  1840,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  decided  to  detach  several  British  officers 
to  serve  in  Syria  with  the  view  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  rebellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eose  pro- 
ceeded  thither  in    the  capacity  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General. 
Here    he   distinguished    himself    no    less    by    his    judgment 
than   by   his   daring   courage.     In   a  hand-to-hand   encounter 
.  with    the    Egyptian    cavalry,    in    which  .he    was 

gy   •        -wounded,   Colonel    Eose    captured    with    his    own 
hand  the  leader  of  the  enemy,  an  exploit  which  procured  for 
him  a  sabre  of  honour  from  the  Sultan  and  the  Order  of  the 
Nishan  Iftihar  set  in  diamonds.    For  his  conduct  in  Syria,  too,  he 
was  decorated  with  the  companionship  of  the  Bath.    A  little  later 
he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Palmerston  Consul-General  of  Syria. 
When,  a  few  years  subsequently,  Eussia  was  preparing  to 
make  her  bid  for  the  inheritance  of  the  "  sick  man,"  Colonel 
Eose  was  nominated  secretaiy  to  the  embassy  at 
nopie"^'^"*'"    Constantinople.      Later  on,  just   before   the  storm 
broke.   Lord    Stratford   de   Eedclifife   proceeded    to 
England,  and  Colonel  Eose  succeeded  him  as  charge  d'affaires. 
Holding   that  office,   he   not  only   penetrated   the   designs   of 
Eussia,  but  detected  that  the  one  means  by  which  England 
could  foil  them  was  to  put  her  foot  down,  and  say,  "  One  step 
further    constitutes   war."      Impressed   with   this   idea,  when 

*  Afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord  Strathnaim,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
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Prince  Meuschikoff  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  (ho  Sult;in 
terms  -svliicli  would  have  annihilated  the  independence  of 
Turkey,  and  the  Sultan,  turning  to  the  British  charge  d'affaires, 
implored  him  to  give  a  material  pledge  of  the  support  of 
England  by  bringing  the  Biitish  fleet  into  Turkish  Avaters, 
Colonel  Eose  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  ordered 
the  fleet,  which  was  then  lying  before  Malta,  to  Besika  Bay, 
The  fact  that  such  an  order  had  been  sent  answered  for  the 
moment  the  purposes  of  the  Sultan.  Eiissia  was  checked;  and, 
if  she  renewed  her  attack,  it  was  because  the  same  firmness  and 
the  same  clear-sightedness  were  not  apparent  in  the  conduct 
of  the  British  ministers  who  approved  the  admiral  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  Colonel  Rose's  requisition. 

Subsequently  Colonel  Eose  served  in  the  Crimean  war.     lie 
Avas  recommended   for  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for   his  conduct  at  Alma,  was   repeatedly     Crimea, 
mentioned  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  trenches 
befi>re   Sebastopol,   and    had    two   horses   shot   under   him   at 
lukerman.     I  cannot  omit  to  add  that  Marshal  Canrobert,  then 
commanding  the    French  army  in    the    Crimea,  recommended 
General  Eose  for  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  gallant  conduct  on 
three  difierent  occasions,  and  that  the  claim  was  not  preferred 
solely  because  general  officers  were  expressly  excluded  from  the 
decoration.     For  his  services  in  this  war  General  Ense  received 
the  Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie,  was  nominated  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the    Bath,   and    received  a  step   in  rank  "  for 
distinguished  conduct  in  the  field." 

When    the    mutiny    broke   out   in    India,    Sir    Hugh    Eose 
proceeded  at  once  to  that  country.     He  landed  in 
Bombay  on  the  19th  of  September,  was  brought  on     Sir  Hugh 
the  general  staff  of  the  army  from  that  date,  and     Bombay. 
was  shortly  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force 
acting  in  Malwa,  the  operations  of  which  I  have  recoided  in 
this  volume.*     He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Indiir  in  coinjiany 
with  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton,  who  had  taken  the  only  route  then 
open,  that  via  Bombay. 

Simultaneously,  almost,  with  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh 
Eose   to   command  one    of  the  columns   in- 
dicated, Biigadier  General  Whitlock  of  the     5Sed?o'drrea!he 
Madras  army  was  nominated  to  direct  the  other.     MaJras  column. 

♦   Vide  Chapter  ii.  of  the  last  Book. 
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The  proce  jdiugs  of  this  ofi&cer  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 
This  will  be  devoted  to  the  operationsof  the  Mau  colnmn, 

The  force  now  called  the  Central  India  Field  Force,  of  which 
Sir   Hugh   Eose   took   command   on    the    17th    of 
^s-^w'-h     Decembej-,    consisted    of    two    brigades — the    first 
nose's  fon:e.    being  at  Mdu ;  the  second  at  Sihor.     The  brigades 
were  thus  formed.     The  first,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuirt  of  the  Bombay  army,  was  composed  of 
a  squadron  14th  Light  dragoons,  a  troop  of  the  3rd  Bombay 
light  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  Haidarabad  contingent, 
two  companies  of  the   86th   Eegiment,*   the    25th    Eegiment 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  one    regiment   infantry  Haidarabad 
contingent,  three   light   field  batteries — one  belonging  to  the 
Koyal  Artillery,  one  to  that  of  Bombay,  the  third  to  Haidarabad 
— and   some   sappers ;    the   second,  commanded   by   Brigadier 
Steuart.    14th   Light   Dragoons,  of  the   head-quarters   of   the 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  head-quarters  of  the  3rd  Bombay  light 
cavalrj",    one    regiment    of    cavalry    Haidarabad    contingent, 
the  3rd  Bombay  European  Eegiment,t  the  24th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  one  regiment  of  infantry  Haidarabad  contingent,  a 
battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  one  light  field  battery,  one  battery 
Bhopal  artillery,  one  company  Madras  sappers,  a  detachment  of 
Bombay  sappers,  and  a  siege-tiain ;   this  latter  was  manned, 
when  brouglit  into  action,  by  draughts  from  the  field  batteries. 
From  the  second  chapter  of  the  last  book  the  reader  will 
have  gathered  some  idea  of  the  hard  work  which 
i^ThrtrollM    ^^'^  alread}'  devolved  upon  this  force  ;  he  will  have 
composing      seen  how  the  men  composing  it  had  triumphed  over 
force."^*^         obstacles,   had    beaten    every   enemy,   had   proved 
incontestably   that   they   were   made   of    the   stufi" 
which  required  only  leading  to  conquer.     They  had  now  once 
moie  a  leader.     Personally,  indeed,  that  leader  was  a  stranger 
to  them,  but  his  reputation  had  gone  before  him,  and  that  repu- 
tation was  of  a  nature  to  make  the  men  grudge  even  the  short 
period  of  repose  which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  take. 
That   repose   was   necessaiy   for   the   perfect    carrying    out 
Ashoriperiudofrepo^  of  the  plan  de\nsed  by  Sir  E.  Hamilton  with 
vas  nccfrssarj  to  enable  gir  Colin  Campbell  in  Calcutta  by  virtue  of 
concerTwitii  u?'^*  "       which  a  sccond  force,  that  to  be  commanded 

*  The  remainder  of  the  companies  of  this  regiment  joined  just  before  the 
attank  on  CL:inden. 

t  Now  the  2 ad  Battalion,  Leinster  Regiment 
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by  Whitlock,  should  start  from  Jabalpur,  Until  tidings  of 
Whitlock's  movements  should  be  received.  Sir  Hugh  was  forced 
to  halt  at  Man. 

The  time  was  not  thrown  away.  The  two  brigades  were 
organized;  the  country  immediately  about  them 
was  pacified;  the  line  of  advance  was  marked  out;  ror\vlS'°d. '* 
the  men  had  time  to  recruit  themselves.  The 
country  about  Mdu  and  Indiir  is  peculiarly  suited  to  be  a 
resting-place.  It  aboumls  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  there  is 
plenty  of  water  and  of  fodder ;  the  climate  at  that  season  is 
most  enjoyable ;  the  country,  hilly  and  diversified,  is  pleasant 
to  the  eye.  The  halt  there  was  but  short ;  it  scarcely  exceeded 
three  weeks — not  too  long  to  satiate  the  men  with  their  rest,  yet 
long  enough  to  make  them  glad  to  be  once  more  on  the  move. 

On  the  Gth  of  January  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  accompanied  by  Sir 
E.    Hamilton,  started    from    Mau   to  join   the   2nd 
brigade  at  Sihor.     On  the  8th  the  siege-train  was     entere'iipon 
des[iatchcd   thither.     It   arrived  on  the  15th.     On     thecam- 
the    following   morning   Sir   Hugh,   reinforced   by 
about   eight   hundred  Jihopal  levies  contributed  by  the  loyal 
Begam  of  that  principality,  started  for  Eahatgarh,  a  strong 
fi)rt  held  by  the  rebels.     The  1st  brigade  left  Man  on  the  lOtli, 
and  then  marched  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  2nd  brigade  upon 
Chixnderi,  a  very  famous  fortress  in  the  territories  of  Sindhia. 
I  pi'opose  first  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  2nd  brigade. 

Eiihatgarh,  distant  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Sagar,  is 
situated  on  the  spur  of  a  long  high  hill,  and  .,.. 
commands  the  country  surrounding  it.  The  eastern 
and  southern  faces  of  the  fortress  are  almost  perpendiciilar — the 
rock  being  scarped.  Eound  their  base  ^-uns  a  deep  and  rapid 
river — the  Bind— answering  the  purpose  of  a  wet  ditch.  The 
north  face  is  covered  by  a  strong  wall,  facing  a  very  thick 
jungle,  between  which  and  the  wall  is  a  deep  ditch  twenty 
feet  wide.  The  western  face  overlooks  the  town  and  the  road 
to  Sagar,  and  its  gateway  is  flanked  by  several  bastions,  round 
and  square.  Along  each  face  and  in  the  four  angles  were 
bastions  commanding  the  only  possible  approaches.  Altogether 
it  was  a  most  formidable  position. 

Sir  Hugh  Eose  arrived  before  this  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  January.     He  at  once,  with  small  loss,     ^j^  Hueh 
drove   the   enemy  from  the  outside  positions  they     disiw^es  his 
had  occupied  in  the  town  and  on  the  banlcs  of  the     tuTpLce.^"'^'* 
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river,  and  then  completely  invested  tlie  jilace.  Fronting 
the  eastern  face  he  posted  the  Bhopal  troops;  facing  the 
northern,  the  3rd  Bombay  light  cavalry  and  the  cavalry  of 
the  Ilaidaiabad  contingent.  With  the  remainder  of  the  force 
he  occupied  the  plain  across  •which  runs  the  road  to  Sagar.  He 
then  reconnoitred  the  ground  preparatory  to  selecting  sites  for 
his  breaching  batteries. 

The  enemy,  falling  back   as   Sir  Hugh  advanced,  had  re- 

occupied  the  to^vn.     Issuing  from  its  walls  into  the 

make  an         thick  juuglc  already  spokcn  of,  they  made  thence, 

offensive        during;  the  25th, several  raids  on  the  camp-followeis 

defence.  *^  ,  . 

and  baggage  animals  of  the  force,  and  at  night  even 
attacked  the  position  held  by  the  Bhopal  troops.  They  were, 
however,  repulsed  with  slight  loss. 

Early  the  following  morning  Sir  Hugh  Rose  made  a  move 
forward.  Crossing  the  Sagar  road  with  the  3rd 
fi«fthe^^^  Eui'opeans,  followed  by  the  18-pounders,  howitzers, 
jungle  and  and  mortars,  and  the  guns  of  the  Haidarabad 
Hugh^to  Contingent,  he  entered  the  jungle.  But  no  sooner 
change-  iiis  had  hc  reached  a  point  well  within  its  thick  covering, 
attack!'  than  the  enemy,  who  had  been  lurking  near,  fired 

the  jungle-grass  on  all  sides.  For  a  few  moments 
the  position  was  perilous,  but  Sir  Hugh,  turning  back  beyond 
the  range  of  the  flames,  sent  his  sappers  to  cut  a  road  for  the  guns 
up  the  height  to  the  north  of  the  town.  This  operation  and  the 
bringing  up  of  the  guns  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  force  had 
the  towi.  ^^'"*  occupied  the   town,  and   driven   the   enemy 

within  the  fort. 
At  3  o'clock  the  sutnrait  of  the  hill  fronting  the  northern 
face   of  the   fort   was   gained.     Sir   Hugh  at  once 
mortar^bat-     ^clectcd  sitcs  for  his  breaching  batteries,  and  set  the 
^"^^h  Trt      sappers  to  work.     By  8  p.m.  the  mortar  battery  Avas 
ready.      Whilst  it   was   being   thrown   up   the   G- 
pounders  of  the  Haidarabiid  contingent  maintained  a  constant 
fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  fort,  whilst  the  3rd  Europeans 
employed  their  Enfield  rifles  to  keep  down  the  matchlock  fire 
of  the  enemy.     At  11  p.m.  the  mortar  battery  opened  fire,  and 
continued   it   all   night.     The   breaching   batteries  were  com- 
pleted by  daybreak. 

These  opened  fire  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and 
continued  it  all  that  day  and  the  day  following.     At  10  p.m.  on 
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the  28th  a  large  breach  had  l)ecn  maclc,  and  two  men  went 

forward    to   examine    it.     They  liad   just  returned 

when  a  hudden  rush  of  camii-foUowers  and  cattle-     Thebreach- 

,  K       .  .  ,  ing  batteries 

drivers  from  the  lear  gave  intimation  that  some-     open, 
thing   startling  had   happened.     It  transpired  im- 
mediately that  a  rebel  force  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  tho 
place. 

It  was  so  indeed.     The  Eajah   of  Banpiir,  whose  doings  ii! 
the  vicinity  of  Sagar  I  have  alreadv  recorded,*  was 
advancing  on  the  rear  of  tho  besieging  force  with  a     B.inpir"'''  ° 
considerable   body    of  revolted   Sipahis   and   other     marches  to 
levies.     He    came    on    with     great    boldness,    his     p^ace,*^ 
standards  flying,  and  his  men  singing  their  national 
hymns.     But,  if  his  appearance  at  this  critical  juncture  was  a 
suri)rise  to  Sir   Hugh  Rose,  it   was  a  surprise   that   did   not 
embarrass  him.     Instead  of  ceasing  his  fire  against  the  fort  he 
redoubled  it.     To  deal  Avith  the  iJajali  of  Banpur,  he   at  the 
same  time  detached  a  small  force,  consisting  of  a  detachment 
of  tlie  14th  Light  Dragoons,  the  3id  Bombay  cavalry,  tho  horse 
artillery,  and  the  5th  Ilaidarabad  infantry.     It  did  not  require 
extraordinary  exertion  to  ellect  this  object.     The  confidence  of 
the  Eajah  and  his  followers  .vanished  as  they  heard 
the  tramping  of  the  horses  of  the  British  and  Indian     -p^j  vanisLes 
cavalry.     The}'  did  not   wait   to   be   charged,  but,     on  the 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  ammunition,  made     tae  Bdtisu 
off  with  such  celerity,  that,  though  hotly  pursued,  a     troops. 
few  only  were  cut  up. 

The  attempt  at  relief,  apparent!}'  so  formidable,  was  really  a 
stroke  of  fortune  for  Sir  Hugh.     It  had  been  made, 
evidently,  in  concert  with  the  rebels  within  the  fort,     RShatgarh  is 

1     •  p   •!  T   1  T       1  ^  thereupon 

and   its    laiiure   so   disheartened   them,   that   tliey     evacuated, 
silently   evacuated    Rahatgarh    during   the   night, 
escaping  by  a  jiath  the  precij^itous   nature  of  which  seemed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  by  man.f    Their  flight 
was  not  on  the  whole  to  be  lamented,  for  Rahatgarh  was  found 

*   Vide  page  GG  and  the  pages  following. 

t  "  The  most  amazing  thing  was  to  see  the  place  from  whence  they  had 
escaped.  To  look  down  the  precipitous  path  made  one  giddy — and  yet  down 
this  place,  where  no  possible  footing  could  be  seen,  they  had  all  gone — men  and 
women — in  the  dead  of  the  night!  One  or  two  mangled  bodies  lay  at  the 
bottom,  attesting  the  difficulty  of  the  descent.  Nothing  but  despair  could  have 
tcmptod  them  to  have  chosen  such  a  way." — Dr.  Lowe's  Central  India  during 
the  Itchdlion  of  1857-58  " — a  book  to  which  I  am  much  indebted. 

VOL.  v.  II 
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to  be  so  strong  as  to  make  it  tenable  by  a  few  resolute  defenders 
against  numbers  greatly  superior. 

The  rebels  were  pursued,  but  without  much  effect;  they  had 

gone   too   far  before   the   evacuation    of  the   place   had   been 

discovered.     A  little  before  noon  on  the  30th  Sir  Hugh  received 

infoi'mation    that    the    Edjah    of    Baupur,   reinforced   by   the 

garrison,  had  taken  up  a  position  near  the  village  of  Barodia, 

about  fifteen  miles  distant.     lie  at  once  ordered  oiit  the  horse 

artillery,    two    5^-inch  mortars,    two   guns    of   the 

take  up  a        reserve  battery,  the  3rd  Europeans,  the  majority  of 

&^'odii.°'^^'^  the  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  the  Madras  sappers, 

and  went  in  pursuit.     About  4  o'clock  he  came  upon 

them  posteJ  on  the  banks  of  the  Bind,  and  prepared  to  dispute 

his  passage.     Sir  Hugh  at  once  attacked,  and,  though  the  rebels 

fought  well,  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  river.     The  country 

on  the  other  side  was  thick  and  bushy,  and  the   rebels  took 

every  advantage  of  it.     From  the  river  to  Barodia 

are^auacked     Sir   Hugh    had    to    fight    his   way   step    by    step. 

r'si^Hu")!    ^^   ^^^  ^°^  ^^°   ^^^^   without   loss.     Two   oflScers* 

were  killed  and  six  were  wounded.     The  casualties 

among  the  men  were  likewise  severe.     In  the  end,  however,  the 

rebels  were  completely  defeated,  and,  though  the  rebel  Eajah 

was  not  capttured,  he  owed  his  safety  only  to  his  acquaintance 

with   the    intricacies   of  the  jungle.     The   force   r<3turned   to 

Eahatgarh    about  2   o'clock   in   the  morning.     It  found  there 

a  supply  of  provisions  sent  from  Sagar  escorted  by  a  detachment 

of  the  31st  Eegiment  Native  Infantry. 

The    fall   of  Eahatgarh   had   effected  two  most  important 

objects.     It  bad  cleared  the  country  south  of  Sagar 

Result  gained  Qf  rebels,  had  reopened  the  road  to  Indur,  and  had 

by  the  fall  ,       .  •■,  -,        r  -i  ^     ,  \       .         ^ 

ofRihatgarh.  made  it  possible    lor  the  general  to   march   to  the 
relief  of  Sagar,  now  beleaguered  for   nearly  eight 
months. 

The  state  of  Sagar  has  been  recorded  in  a  preceding  chapter 

of  this  volume.     Its  situation  remained  unaltered. 

thf  reader**     Although,  during  the  interval  since  we  left  it,  the 

last  visited      garrisou    had  made  occasional  sallies,  more  or  less 

successful,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  tlie  rebels 

had  retained  possession  of  the  strongholds  all  over  the  district, 

♦  One  of  these  vras  Captain  Neville,  R.E.  He  had  joined  the  force  only  the 
day  before.  Captain  Neville  had  served  throughout  the  Crimean  war,  in  which 
he  greatly  distinguished  hijnself. 
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and  t1iat,  by  means  of  tlicse,  tlicj  had  possessed  likewise  the 
country.  The  manner  in  which  they  had  nsed  their  usurped 
power  had  made  the  peasantry  look  earnestly  to  the  time  when 
the  law-enforcing  rule  of  the  British  should  be  restored. 

That  time  had  now  arrived.     Sir  Hugh  Eose  marched  from 
Riihatgarh  direct  on  Sagar.     He  entered  that  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  February,  escorted  by     mLdl^'on 
the  Europeans,  officers  and  others,  who  had  held  the     Sigar, 
fort,   and   who   had   gone   forth   to   welcome  their     f"  *°  ^^ 
deliverers.     The  31st  Native  lufantry  was  one   of 
the  very  few  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  which,  retaining  its 
arms,  had  remained  faithful  throughout  that  trj-ing 
period.     The   greater   honour   to  the   31st,  for   its     J-^tive** 
companion  infantry  regiment  had  revolted,  and  it     lofantry. 
had  been  tempted  on  all  sides. 

Some   of  those   companions   had    now    to    be    dealt    with. 
Twenty-fi.ve  miles  to  the  east  of  Sagar  stands,  on  an 
elevated  angle  of  ground,  the  strong  fort  of  Gar-     Thefonof 
hakota.     The  eastern  face  of  this  fort  is  washed  by     ^arhikoti. 
the  wide  river  Sonar;*  the  western  and  northern 
faces  by  the  nullah  Giddri,  with  precipitous  banks;  the  south 
face  possesses  a  strong  gateway  flanked  bj' bastions,  and  a  ditch 
twenty  feet  in  depth  by  thirty  in  wddth.     So  strong  are  the 
parapets  of  this  fort,  that  when,  in  1818,  it  was  attacked  by 
Brigadier  Watson  with  a  force  of  eleven  thousand  men,  he  was 
unable,  in  three  weeks,  to  effect  a  breach  in  them, 
and  was  glad  to  allow  the  garrison  to  evacuate  the     strensiii. 
}'lace  with  all  the  honours  of  war!     In  February 
1858  it  was  held  by  the  revolted  Sipahis  of  the  51st  and  52nd 
Native  Infantry,  and  other  rebels,  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions. 

Sir  Hugh  Eose  sent  a  small  force  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Sanoda 
on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  marched     <,.  „   , 
towards  Garhdkota.     He  arrived  within  sight  of  it     a^ive'l^ 
at  half-imst  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th.     before  it  and 

___  .,       ■■    ,  ,  .  ,      .  .  ^       reconnoitres; 

Whilst   the   men   were    taking   up   their    assigned 

positions  he  made  a  reconnaissance,  which  was  not  concluded 


•  The  Sonar  rises  in  the  Sagar  district  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  It  holds  a  north-eastern  course  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  receiving  the  Baimia  on  the  right,  and  eight  miles  lower 
down  falling  into  the  Ken  on  its  left. — Tuorxton.     (New  Edition.) 
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till  8  r.M.     He  found  that  the  rebels  had  thrown  up  earthworks 

on  the  road  to  the  south,  hj  which  they  had  expected  him  to 

arrive,  and  that  they  were  occupying   a  position  close  to  the 

village  of  Basari,  near  the  fort,  in  some  force.    Notwithstanding 

the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  at  once  drove  them  from 

rewsfrom     the  positions  they  held,  and  occupied  Basari;  nor, 

the  village  of  though   during   the    night    the    rebels    repeatedly 

^'^^''^'  attacked  him,  could  they  regain  the  posts  they  had 

lost. 

The  next  day  Sir  Hugh  commenced   his   attack.      He   first 

caused  a  breaching  battery  to  be  thrown  up  opposite  the  western 

face.    A  2-i-pouuder  howitzer  working  all  day  from  this  battery 

soon  silenced  the  enemy's  guns.     Lieutenant  Strutt 

Excellent       of  the  Bombay  artillery,  already  referred  to  in  these 

strutt'sfire     pages.  Succeeded  in  dismounting  one  of  the  enemy's 

guns   which    had    been   worked   very   successfully 

against  the  assailants.     It  was  this   shot,  "one  of  the  many 

good  shots  made  under  fire  by  Lieutenant  Strutt,"  which,  in  Sir 

Hugh's  opinion,  made  the   Sipahis   reflect   on  the 

rMffJ""       casualties   which   might    befall   them.      Certainly, 

evacuate  the    after  their  exj^erience  of  Strutt's  correctness  of  aim, 

jiiacc;  they  lost  heart.     In  the  night  they  consulted,  and 

determined  to  escape  if  they  could.     Unfortunately  Sir  Hugh 

Rose's  force  was  so  small,  a  great  part  having  been  left  at  Sagar, 

that  he  had  been  unable  to  place  a  portion  of  it  in  a  position 

wliich  would  guard  the  gateway.     By  this  gateway,  then,  the 

Sipjihis  made  their  way  into  the  country  during  the  night  of 

the    12th.     They  were,  however,  pursued  early  the  following 

morning   for    twenty-five  miles  by  Captains    Hare,    with    his 

Haidarabad   cavalry,    two    troops  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 

under  Captains  Need  and  Brown,  and  a  division  (two  guns)  of 

horse  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Crowe.    Hare  came 

pursued  by    ■  "P  with  the  rebels  at  the  Bias  river,  near  the  village 

Hare  and        of  Blar,  led  his  guns  and^cavalry  across  it;  opened 

cut  up.  ^^,^  ^^^  ^j^^  enemy  ;  then  charged  and  pursued  them 

for  some  distance,  inflicting  considerable  loss. 

Garhakota  was  found  full  of  supplies.      Sir  Hugh   had   its 

uestern  face  destroyed,  and  returned  to  Sagar  on  the  17th. 

Jhansi,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  noith,  was 

the  next  point  to  be  aimed  at.     But  between  Sagar 

The  roaJ  to     and  Jhiinsi  lay  the  passes  of  Maltlum  and  Madan])ur, 

jhan:i.  ^j^g  forts  of  Surahi  and  of  Maraura,  the  towns  of 
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Shahgarh  and  Baupur.*  After  overcoming  the  certain  obstacles 
which  tliese  places  would  probably  oifer,  Sir  Hugh  would  have, 
before  marching  on  Jhansi,  to  eifect  a  junction  with  his  1st 
brigrade  under  Brigadier  Stuart. 

Before    setting    out  on   this    expedition    there    were    other 
considerations    demanding    attention.       Sir    Hugh     „     ., 
could    scarcely   move    from  S;igar   until   he   should     tions  which 
receive  certain  information  that  Bri";adier  Whitlock's     'ipnian'ied 

,*^  ^  ,  Some  aeiay. 

column  had  staited  from   Jabalpur  for   that   place. 
Meanwhile  he  would  have  time  to  repair  damages  and  to  store 
supplies.    Tlie  necessity  for  this  was  the  more  pressing  inasmuch 
as  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  districts  through  which  the 
force  would  have  to  march,  still  occupied  by  rebel  Si^iahis  or 
disaffected  chiefs,  would  supply  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
commissariat.     The  hot  season,  too,  was  setting  in, 
and  it  was  certain  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  would     uJe  to  which 
survive   a   few   weeks   of  its  duration.     Sir   Hugh     tiie  delay 

,  ,  -  ^    ^    ^        H  was  put. 

foresaw  all  tins,  and  employed  the  eniorced  delay  in 
laying  up  supplies.  He  caused  to  be  collected  sheep,  goats, 
oxen,  grain,  flour,  and  large  supplies  of  tea  and  soda  water. 
Much  of  the  grain  was  sent  by  the  loyal  Begam  of  Bhopal. 
The  sick  and  wounded  meii  he  transferred  to  the  Sagar  field 
hospital,  to  be  .'^ent  away  or  to  rejoin  as  opportunity  might 
offer.  He  re-sujiplied  the  siege-train  with  ammunition,  and 
strengthened  it  by  the  addition  of  heavy  guns,  howitzers,  and 
large  mortars  from  the  Sagar  arsenal.  He  obtained  likewise 
an  additional  supply  of  elephants,  and,  what  was  of  great 
consequence,  he  secured  summer  clothing  for  his  European 
soldiers. 

At  length  news  came  that  "Whitlock  had  left  Jabalpur.     Sir 
Hugh's  preparations  were  now  as   complete  as   they  could  be 
made.      Accordingly  a  start  was  determined  upon. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2Gth  of  February  Sir  Hugh     whTiockhad 
detached    ]\[aior   Orr's   column   of  the   Haidarabad     left  Jab.iipiir. 

"^  ,  1 1    1        •   1    1  •  ^'f  Hugh 

contingent  to  march  on  a  route  parallel  with  his  own,  takes  the 

and  at  2  o'clock  he  set  out  with  the  remainder  of  the  j1;'/ns° 
troops.     The    following   day   he    took,   after   some 

shelling,   the   fort   of  Barodi.i.      Pressing   forv>-ard,  he   found 

*  Maraura  lies  thirty-seven  miles  north  of  Sugar,  and  twentj-two  west  by 
north  of  Shahgarh.  Shahgarh  lies  forty  miles  north-east  of  Sdgar.  Banpiir  is 
in  the  Lalitpiir  district. 
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himself,  on  the  3rd  of  ]\Iarch,  in  front  of  the  pass  of  Malthou. 

This  pass,  of  great  natural  strength,  had  been  forti- 

Ii'iRiion^  "^     fied,  and  was  now  held  in  force  by  a  mixed  army  of 

Sipahis  and  local  levies.     A  reconnaissance  having 

convinced   Sir   Hugh   of  the   great   loss  of  life  which   would 

inevitably    attend    a    direct    attack    upon    it,    he 

decides'to        determined  then  only  to  feign  an  attack  in   front, 

fl"T'"  '^  h     "^""'li^^st,  with  the  bulk  of  his  force,  he  should  gain 

the  table-land  above  the  hills  by  a  flank  movement 

through  the  pass  of  Madanpur.     With  this  view,  early  on  the 

morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  he  detailed  a  force,* 

under  Major  Scudauiore,  to  menace  the  pass,  whilst 

with  the  remainder,  now  strengthened  by  the  junction  of  the 

Haidarabad  troops,  he  moved  on  Madanpur. 

The  pass  leading  to  this  town,  forms  a  narrow  gorge  between- 
two  ranges  of  hills,  thickly  covered  with  jungle  and 
piir^pass''"'    brushwood,  and  capable  of  offering  a  solid  defence. 
The  rebels  had  not  only  crowned   the   heights   on 
both  sides  of  the  gorge,  and  planted  guns  in  the  gotge  itself, 
but  they  had  sent,  to  a  considerable  distance  in  advance,  skir- 
mishers, who,  concealed  in  the  jungle,  would  be  able  to  harass 
an    advancing   enemy.       The   British   troops,    in    making    the 
turning  movement  contemplated,  marched  for  about  six  miles 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  they  then  began. to  ascend. 
Almost  immediately  the  enemy   opened   fire.     The 
if  ''tf^'^^'^'^      crests  seemed  alive  with  their  infantry,  whilst  their 
British.  guns  from  the  gorge  poured  in  a  continuous  fire. 

Sir  Hugh  sent  the  3rd  Europeans  and  the  Haidarabad 
infantry  to  storm  the  heights,  brought  his  guns  to  the  front, 
and  returned  the  enemy's  tire. 

The  British  skirmishers  drove  back  the  rebel  footmen,  but  as 
these  retired  another  artillery  fire  opened  from  a 
Det<"rmined     commanding  position  at  the  further  end  of  the  pass, 
the  rebels,       So  galling  and  so  heavy  was  this  fire  that  for  a  short 
lime  the  British  advance  was  checked.     Sir  Hugh 
even  ordered  the  guns  to  retire  some  j^ards.     Before  this  could 
be  done  Sir  Hugh's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  the  artillery- 
men were  forced  to  take  refuge  behind  the  guns.     Bullets  fell 
like  hailstones,  and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  increased 
every  moment. 

*  Consisting   of  the   21th  Bombay  N.I.,  three  guns   iJliopai  artillery,  one 
howitzer,  a  detachment  14th  light  dragoons,  and  the  3rd  Bombay  cavalry. 
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The  halt,  however  was  only  tomporaiy.     The  guns  of  the 
Ilaiclarabad   contino;ent   coniino;    ni)    at     this    con-     .     . 

.  <  l»ut  it  Is 

juncture  opened  with  shell  on  the  enemy  s  masses  to     overcome  by 
the  left  of  the  pass  in  support  of  the  guns  in  action.     'j„^j^"[f?  "^ 
Under  cover  of   this    combined    shower,   the    3rd 
Europeans  and  the  Haidarahad  infantry  charged.     Asiatics  can 
stand  anything  hut  a  charge  of  European  infantry.     They  had 
here  a  splendid  position,  and  a  large  force  of  the  three  arms  to 
hold  it;  but  the  sight  of  the  charging  infantry  struck  awe  into 
ihem.     Far  from   awaiting,  with  their   superior  numbers,  the 
hand-to-hand   encounter    offered,   they    fled    in   disorder    and 
dismay.     They  Avere  followed  through  the  pass  by  their  enemy, 
and  only  halted  to  take  breath  when  they  found  themselves 
Avithin  the  town  of  Mandaupur. 

That  town,  however,  was  to  be  no  secure  refuge  to  them. 
Sir  Hugh  Kose  Irought  his  howitzers  to  the  front 
and  opened  fire  iipon  it.     For  a  few  minutes  the     Sir  Hugh 
rebels  repdied,  and  then  fled  to  the  jungles  behind,     likewise  from 
The  cavahy,  sent  in  pursuit,  followed  them  to  the     the  town. 
walls  of  the  fort  of  Surahf. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  was  very  great.     It  so  daunted  the 
rebels   that   they   evacuated,  without   a   blow,  the 
formidable  pass  of  Malthon,  the  fort  of  Narhat  to     obtained" 
the  rear  of  it,  the  little  iort  of  Surahi,  the  strong     f™™  *^^ 

_  ,  .  ^       victory 

fort  of  Maraura,  the  fortified  castle  of  Banpiir — the 
residence  of  the  rebel  Eajah  called  after  it — the  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Tal-Bahat  on  the  heights  above  the  lake 
of  that  name.  They  abandoned  also  the  line  of  the  Bina  and 
the  Betwa,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Chanderi,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river. 

Leaving   Sir   Hugh    Kose  to  reap  the  consequences  of  his 
victory  at  Sladanpur,  I  propose  to  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  division  of  the  Haidarabad  contingent     brigade. 
left  at  Mandesar  under  Majors  Orr  and  Keatinge. 

In  a  preceding   page   of  this   volume   I   have   shewn,   how 
Durand,  before  marching  on  Indur,  had  left,  for  the  conservation 
of  peace  and   order   in  western  Malwa   a   detachment  of  the 
Hiidarabad  contingent  of  all  arms  at  ^landesar  imder  Major  Orr, 
with  Major  Keatinge  as  political  agent  and  military 
governor    of  the  province.      There  they  remained     x^fi^'Ke 
until  the  arrival  at  Jndiir  of  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton,     re-opcn  the 
That  hio-h  ofiicial  at  once  directed  Orr  and  Keatino;e     ^^'-i  ro^'i- 
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to  march  up  the  Agra  road,  ami  to  restore  on  it  the  postal  and 
telegraphic  commiinications  which,  had  been  destroyed. 

A  more  interesting  march  was  not  undertaken  during  the 
entire  period  of  those  troublous  times.  Keatinge  and  Orr  were 
the  first  representatives  of  the  Biitish  power  who  had  been  seen 
in  that  ]>art  of  the  country  for  many  months.  As  they  marched 
up  the  Agra  road  huge  coils  of  telegraph  Avire  were  brought  by 
night,  and  placed  on  the  roadside,  by  people  who  dreaded  lest 
the  wire  should  be  found  in  their  possession.  From  the  centre 
of  haystacks,  likewise,  postmasters  recovered  the  mail-bags 
which  had  been  left  with  them  when  the  outbreak  occurred  at 
Indur,  The  little  force,  re-establishing  the  wires  as  it  pushed 
on,  proceeded  as  far  as  Gunah,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
1st  Brigade  under  Stuart  on  its  way  to  Chanderf. 

To  the  proceedings  of  that  brigade  I  must  now  invite  the 
reader's  attention. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  Stuart 

had  left  Mau  on  the  lOth  of  January,  and  marched  upon  Gunah, 

the  road  to  which  had  been  cleared  by  Orr  and  Keatinge  in 

.  ,        the  manner  just  described.     About  seventy  miles  to 

the   east   of    Gunah    lies    the   important    post    of 

Chanderi.     Chanderi  is  a  very  famous  toAvn.     Its  splendour  in 

the   prosperous   times   of    the    Mugliul   empire   had   made   it 

notorious.      "  If  you    want   to  see  a  town  whose  houses  are 

palaces,  visit  Chanderi,"  was  a  proverb  in  the  time 

sifiendoifr!       of  Akliar.     In  the  reign  of  that  illustrious  prince  it 

was  desi  ribed  as  a  city  possessing  fourteen  thousand 

houses  built  of  stone,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  markets, 

three  hundred  and  sixty  caravansaries,  and  twelve  thousand 

mosques.     Since  that  period,  it  is  true,  the  nile  of  the  M.arathas 

had  worked  a  great  change  in  its  prosperity'.     In 

dlcay?"^         later  years,  too,  its  manufactures  had  suffered  from 

competition   with   Manchester.      But   its   fort   still 

remained,   strong,   menacing,   defiant,   with    a    long    history, 

testifying  alike  to  its  prestige  and  to  the  valour  of  its  defenders. 

Situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  defended  by 

^^'^^L.u  .      a  rampart  of  sandstone,  flanked  by  circular  towers, 

iufort.  the  lort  01  Chanderi,  seen  by  an  approacrnng  enemy, 

looked  worthy  of  its  reputation.     To  this  place,  in 

February  1858,  flocked  the  Sipahis  beaten  in  the  actions  already 

fletailed  by  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  to  join  tliere  the  men    who  had 

iworn  to  defend  it  successfully  or  to  perish. 
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Agaiust  it  Brigarlicr  C.  S.  Stuart,  joined  In-  Orraud  Keatinge, 
marched  from  Giiuah.      On  the  5th  of  March  he 
reached  a  place,  Khukwasas,  six  miles  from  Chanderf.     a.ivanco8 
Between    Khiikwasas   and    Cliandcri    the   road    lay     "^,^'°^|fj 
through  a  dense  jungle.     Stuart,  therefore  sent  two 
companies   of    the   8Gth   foot   and   the   25th   Bombay   Native 
Infantry  to  the  front  in  skirmishing  ordei*.     After  marching 
three  miles,  he  arrived  at  a  narrow  pass  hetsveen  two  high  hills 
— a  place  offering  splendid  capabilities  for  defence.     To  the 
surprL>-o  of  Stuart,   no  defence  was  offered,      Two 
miles     further,    however,    the     road    was     found     Opposition 
barricaded.     The  engineers  began  to  clear  away  the     oncmy. 
barricades ;  but  they  had  not  worked  long  before 
the  enemy  were  seen  to  climb  the  hill  to  the  left.     On  reaching 
it  the}'  opened  out  a  musketry-fire.    From  this  point  of  vantage 
they  were  soon  dislodged  by  a  small  party  of  the  8(3th,  and,  tlie 
barricades  having  been  removed,  the  artillery  advanced,  covered 
by  the  80th  on  the  right,  and  the  25th  Native  Infantry  on  the 
left.     They  hud  not  gone  far,  however,  before  a  very  heavy  fire 
opened  upon  them  from  the  wall  of  an  enclosure  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  fort.     The  8(ith  dashed  forward  to  gain  this 
enclosure.     One  officer  of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Lewis,  and  the  political  a<rent  with  the  force  Maior     Gallantry  of 
Keatinge,*  of  the  Bombay  artillery,  outrunning  the     Keating;, 
men,  gained  first  the  top  of  its  wall,  and  jumping 
down,  followed  by  a  few  men,  drove  out  the  enemy.     Stuart 
pursued  his  advantage,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  had  occupied 
the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  fort. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  by  Stuart  in  clearing  the 
neighbouring    villages,   in    reconnoitring,    and    in 
planting  his  guns  in  a  commanding  position.     On     Preparatijjis 
the  loth  the  breaching  batteries  opened  fire,  and  by     storm, 
the  evening  of  the  16th  effected  a  breach  which  was 
reported  practicable.     Stuart  had  with  hiui,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  but  two  companies  of  the  8Gih.     The  remainder  Avere 
marching  to  join  him,  and  on  the  loth  were  only  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.     On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  officer  who 
commanded  them  received  a  despatch  from  Stuart  telling  him 


•  The  same  who  had  accompanied  Orr  in  the  opening  of  the  Agra  road* 
now  General  Keatinge,  Y.C. 
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that  the  breach  would  proLahly  be  practicable  on  the  morrow, 

and,  that  if  he  would  push  on  and  join  him  on  the 

Splendid         16th,  he,  Stuart,  would  defer  the  assault  to  the  day 

theseth.         following.     The  commanding  oflficr  set  out  at  once, 

and  his  men  pushed  on  with  so  much  alacrity,  that, 

though  they  had  already  marched  fifteen  miles  that  morning, 

they  joined  Stuart  by  10  o'clock  on  the  16Lh. 

Thus  reinforced,  Stuart,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17tli, 
sent  his  stormers,  men  of  the  S6th  and  of  the  2oth 
agaln'mt       Native  Infantry,  to   the   attack.     Their  impetuous 
tiiiguisiies       rush  cariied  all  before  them.     Major  Keatinge,  who 
accompanied  the   party,   and   who  led  it   into   the 
breach,  was  struck  down,  severely  wounded.     But  his  fall  did 
not  stop  the  stormers.     The  rebels  hurled  themselves  over  the 
parapets  to  avoid  the  rush  they  could  not  withstand, 
and   most   of  them   escaped.     A   letter  which   the 
Brigadier  had  sent  the  previous  day  to  Captain  Abbott  com- 
manding a  party  of  cavalry,  and  requesting  him  to  invest  the 
north  side  of  the  fort,  reached  that  ofiicer  too  late.     But  the 
place  was  taken  with  all  its  guns.* 

Sir  Hugh  Eose  heard  of  the  storming  of  Chanderi  on  the  18th. 

Informed  that  the  garrison  had  esc;iped  northwards, 

Sir  Hugh        i^g  ggn^  a  detachment  of  the  Haidarabad  contingent 

jiiiiisf.  to  intercept  them.     This  force  came  up  with  a  few 

stragglers  only,  but  captured  some  camels  and  ponies. 

On  the  19th  he  marched  to  Chauchanpiir,  one  march,  fourteen 

miles,  from  Jhansi.     After  a  rest  here  of  about  two  hours,  he 

despatched  the  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  light  field-guns  of 

the  2nd  brigade  to  reconnoitre  and  invest  that  place. 

To  the  fall  of  Jhansi  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elphinstone 

attached  the  greatest  importance.     They   regarded 

f'^'^rtan        that  fortress  as  the  stronghold  of  rebel   power   in 

attached  to      central  India,  the  main  strength  of  the  formidable 

jbiSi!  **'       rebel  force  on  the  Jamnah.     It  was  a  place,  moreover, 

in  which  the  slaughter  of  English  men  and  women 

had  been  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity, 

and  where  hatred  to  the  English  name  had  been  illustrated  by 

acts  of  the  most  wanton  barbarity.     Nevertheless,  anxious  as 

U'as  Lord  Canning,  anxious  as  was  Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself, 

that  the  blow,  the  most  eifective  of  all  to  the  rebel  cau>e  in 

•  The  casualties  in  the  capture  were  twentj-nine,  including  two  oflScers. 
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central  Indi:i,  should  ho  struck,  tlioy  were  both  so  little  appre- 
ciative of  the  euurmous  value  of  delivering 

that    blow    at    once,  whilst    the  success    of   Sir       ^ammngaTilr''^ 

Ilu'rh  loose's  briii-ades  was  yet  fiesh  in  the     c. Cami-beu  to ordi-r  the 

•      1         c    J.^  11        xi      J.  A-L  diversion  of  the  force 

minds  01   the  rebels,  that,  on  the  very  eve     from  jhuusi. 

of  the  crisis,  they  both  sent  orders  to  defer 

the  attack  on  Jhausi,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  elsewhere. 

From  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their  own  orders  the}'  were 

saved  by  the  firmness  and  decision  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Sir  Hugh  had  sent  the  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  of  his  2nd  brigade,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  20th,  to  reconnoitre  and  invest  Jhansi.     He     jjose  and  sir 
was  about,  a   few  hours   later,  to  follow  with  his     i'-  Hamilton 
infantry,  when   an   express  arrived  in  camp  bear-     aUpatches 
ing  two  despat('hes.      One  of  these  was  from   the 
Governor-General  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  other  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 

The  purport  of  these  two  despatclies  was  identical.     They 
represented  that  the  Rajah  of  Charkhari  (in  Bun- 
delkhand),    a   man    who,    throughout    the    trying     former  to 
period  of  1857-58,  had  shown  unwavering  fidelity     chMkhOrf 
to  his  British  overlord,  was  being  besieged  in   his 
foit  by  Tantia  Topi   and   the   Gwaliar   contingent,  and  they 
ordered   Hamilton  and  Rose  to  march  at  once   to   his   relief, 
Whitlock's  furce  not  being  near  enough  to  effect  that  purpose. 

Charkhari  was  about  eighty  miles  from  the  ground  on  which 
Sir  Hugh's  force  was  encamped,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Bandah.     Jhansi  was  within  fourteen  uiiles.     To     tii^^der^  ^ 
the   mind   of  a   soldier   the   idea   would   naturally     "pp^-.'j*'*, 
]iresent  itself  that  the  surest  mode  of  saving  the     sen^eto 
lesser  and  more  distant  place  was  to  attack  at  once     "^j"]^^ 
the  more  important  and  nearer  fortress  ;  that  to  act 
on  the  pi-inciple  indicated  in  the  despatches  would  be  to  act  in 
defiance  alike  of  the  rules  of  war  and  of  common  sense.     So  it 
appeared  to  both  Hamilton  and  Rose.     But  Sir   Hugh  was  a 
soldier.     He  had  received  a  positive  ordei-.     Foolish  though  he 
knew  that  order  to  be,  he  was  bound  to  obey  it  unless  the  means 
coiild  be  devised  of  superseding  it  by  authority  which  he  might 
deem  higher  and  more  potential. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  devised  those  means.  How,  I  will  relate 
in  his  own  simple  words.  "  Sir  Hugh  Rose  considered  the  order 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  imperative :  there  was  not  ;inything 
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left  to  my  discretion  in  my  letter  from  the  Governor-General ; 
it  nas  clear  to  me  it  ■would  be  a  great  political 
n'lmutt^  mistake  to  draw  off  from  Jbansi,  which  onr  cavalry 
ukes  upon  were  investing,  and  our  force  within  fourteen  miles ; 
resporijibifity  niorcoTcr,  supjiosing  the  force  moved  on  Charkhari, 
of  ordering      j^  ^.j^g  jjqj  possible  to  march  the  eiifhty  miles  before 

t06  continu*  rj      %> 

anceofthe      the  rebels  had  carried  the  fort,  the  Eajah  having  no 

on  Jhins'i       provisions,  and  having  lost  the  outworks,  according 

to  my  intelligence.     I,  therefore,  took  on  myself  the 

responsibility  of  proceeding  with  onr  operations  against  Jhansi, 

trusting  to  that  course  as  the  most  effective  to  draw  the  enemy 

from  Charkhari,  and  so  I  wrote  to  the  Governor-General."  * 

It  was  a  responsibility  which  only  a  strong  man  would  take, 

thus  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the 

?et«Tjina-      two  highest  officials  in  the  countiy,  but  under  the 

tiongivesa     circumstanccs  it  was  a  responsibility  which  it  was 

character  to     nccessary  to  assume.     It  gave  a  decided  character  to 

the  cam-         ^]jg  campaign,  and  enabled  Sir  Hugh  Eose  to  carry 

to  a  glorious  conclusion  the  task  which  he  had  taken 

in  hand  at  Mau. 

Freed  by  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing 

the  vicious  course  indicated  by  the  Commander-in- 

Sir  Huah        Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Eose  set  out  at  2  o'clock  on  the 

ju^nsi.  morning  of  the  21st  for  Jhansi.     He  arrived  before 

that  city  at  9  o'clock,  and,  halting  his  tioops  in  the 

open  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fortress,  j»roceeded  with 

his  staff  to  reconnoitre.     He  did  the  work  completely,  for  it  had 

struck  6  P.M.  before  he  returned. 

Between  the  open  ground  on  which  Sir  Hugh  had  halted  and 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Jhansi   were   the   ruined 
thoVo^nd      bungalows  occupied  nine  months  before  by  Europeans, 
bcforo  the  gaol,  the  "  Star  "fort,t  and  the  Sipalii  lines.  Near 

the  town  were  several  large  temples  and  topes  of 
tamarind  trees.  On  the  right  of  the  halting-ground,  stretch- 
ing to  the  north  and  east  of  the  city,  was  a  long  belt  of  hills, 
through  which  ran  the  Kalpi  and  Urchah  roads ;  to  the  left 
were  other  hills  and  the  Datia  roads ;  due  north  was  the 
fortress  on  a  high  gianite  rock,  overlooking  the  walled-in  city.J 

*  Memorandum  submitted  by   Sir  Robert  Hamilton  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
dated  the  20th  of  March,  1862. 

t  Vol.  III.  page  122.  J  Lowe's  Central  India. 
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Tlic  great  strengtli  of  the  fort  of  Jhdusf,  natural  as  well  as 
artificial,  and  its  extent,  entitle  it  to  a  place  among 
fortresses.     It  stands  on  a  elovated  rock,  rising  out     strengtii  <>f 
of  a  plain,  and  commands  the  city  and  surrounding     ti>i'/'"-t,  of 
countr3^     It  is  built  ot  excellent  and  most  massive 
masonry.     The  fort  is  ditHcult  to  breach,  because  composed  of 
granite ;  its  -walls  vaiy  in  thickness  fiom  sixteen  to  twenty  feet. 
It  has  extensive  and  elaborate  outworks  of  the  same  solid  con- 
struction, with  front  and   flanking  embrasures  for  artillery-fire, 
and  loop-holes,  of  which  in  some  places  there  were  five  tieis,  for 
musketry.     Guns  placed  on   the  high  towers  of  the  fort  com- 
manded  the  country   all  around.       On  one  tower,   called   the 
"  white  turret,"  then  lecently  raised  in  height,  waved  in  proud 
defiance  the  standard  of  the  high-spirited  Kdni. 

The  fortress  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  city  of  Jliansi, 
the  west  and  part  of  the  south  face  excepted. 

The  steepness  of  the  rock  protects  the  west ;  the  fortified 
city  wall  sjirings  from  the  centre  of  its  south  face,  running 
south-east,  and  ends  in  a  high  mound  or  mamelon,  which  pro- 
tects by  a  flanking  fire  its  south  face.  The  mound  was  fijrtified 
by  a  strong  circular  bastion  for  five  guns,  round  part  of  which 
was  drawn  a  ditch,  twelve  feet  deep  and  fifteen  broad,  of  solid 
masonry. 

The  city  of  Jhansi  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  and  massive 
wall,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick,  and  varying  in     jhl:^'i.^° 
height  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet,  with  numerous 
flanking  bastions  armed  as  batteries,  with  ordnance,  and  loop- 
holes, and  with  a  bancpiette  for  infantry.* 

The  town  and  fortress  were  garrisoned  by  eleven  thousand 
men,  composed  of  rebel  Sipahis,  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  local  levies,  and  they  were  led  by  a  woman  who     Garrison  of 
believed  her  cause  to  be  just,  and  who,  classified  ac-     fortress, 
cording  to  Channing's  definition  of  greatness,  was  a 
heroine,  though  of  the  third  order. 

In  his  long  reconnaissance  of  the  21st  of  March,  Sir  Hugh 
Eose  had  noted  all  the  strong  points  of  the  defence.     Result  of 
and  had  examined  the  lay  of  the  ground.     He  noted     sir  Hugh's 
the   many  difficulties  presented   to  the  attack,  by     sance. '' 

*  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  despatch,  dated  the  30th  of  April,  1858,  from  which  this 
description  is  taken  ahiiost  textually.  Sir  Hugh  adds,  fui'ther  on :  "  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  defence  was  that  tlie  enemy  had  no  works  or  forts  outside  tlie  city."' 
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tlie  fort  perched  on  a  lofty  granite  rock,  witli  its  three 
lines  of  "works,  its  flanking  fire,  its  thick  and  solid  ■svalls.  He 
had  discovered  that  it  -vvonld  be  necessary  to  take  the  city  prior 
to  assailing  the  fortress,  a  work  inyolving  double  labonr  and 
double  danger.  In  this  reconnaissance,  however,  he  bad  decided 
on  his  plan  of  attack.  That  night  he  was  joined  by  the  cavaliy 
of  the  1st  brigade.  The  next  day  he  completely  invested  the 
city  and  fortress  with  his  cavalry.  In  this  investment  the 
defenders  read  the  determination  of  the  English  general  to  caj)- 
ture  not  only  the  place  but  its  garrison. 

One  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Eani  might  under,  other 

circumstances,  have  caused  considerable  embarrass- 

of  supplies,     nient  to  the  besiegers.     She  had  made  the  country 

all  about  bare.     Not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  loyalt}'  of  Sindhia  and  of  the  Eajah  of 

Tehri,*  the   force  was   throughout  the  operations  abundantly 

supplied  with  grass,  firewood,  and  vegetables. 

The  cavalry  having  invested  the  city  on  the  22nd,  the  siege 

began    on  the  night  of  that  day.     At  9  o'clock  a 

be^Ds!^^        detachment  of  Madras  and  Bombay  sappers  was  sent 

with  two  18-pounders,  and  a  company  24th  Bombay 

Native.  Infantry,  to  throw  up  a  battery  near  the  Urchah  road 

on  the  east  side  of  the  town  wall ;  other  parties  were  detached 

at  the  same  time  to  positions  which  the  general  had  selected. 

Working  hard  that  night,  the  next  day,  and  the  night  and  day 

which  followed,  they  made  ready  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 

four  batteries,  constituting  the  right  attack.     On  the  morning 

of  the  2oth  they  opened  fire.     That  day,  too,  the  bulk  of  the  1st 

brigade  came  into  line.     It  was  at  once  posted  south  of  the  fort, 

constituting  there  the  left  attack. 

The  siege  now  progressed  in  real  earnest.     For  seventeen 

days  the  fire  from  the  besieging  batteries  and  from 

thefiege  f .r    the  walls  of  the  city  and  fort  was  incessant.     Shot 

Beventeen       j^j^jj  shell  wcrc  poutel  iuto  the  city,  and  the  enemy's 

guns  never  ceased  to  reply.     The  labour  entailed 

upon  the  small  force  of  the  besiegers  was  tremendous.     During 

the  period  of  which  I  have  spoken  the  men  never 

n^oi*ution°f    took  ofif  their  clothes,  nor  were  the  horses  unbridled 

the  i^eticgfrs    exccpt   to  watcr.      Nor  were  the  exertions  of  the 

*  Tehri,  also  called  UrcLah,  is  a  Bundela  Eajput  State,  immediately  to  the 
past  of  the  Jhdn5i  and  Lalitpur  districts.  Its  Eajah  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Head  of  the  Bundelds. 
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besieged   loss   detcrinined.      Wdineu   and   children   were   seeu 

assisting  in  repairing  the  defences  of  the  walls,  and 

in  carrj-ing  water  and  food  to  the  troops  on  duty,     besiegS. 

whilst  the  Riini  constantly  visited  the  troops  and 

animated    them    to    enthusiasm    by    her    presence    and    her 

words. 

For  breaching  purposes  Sir  Hugh  had  been  able  to  employ 
only  two  18-pounders,  the  remainder  of  the  guns  being  laid  so 
as  to  employ  the  enemy  incessantly,  and  to  damage  the  build- 
ings inside  the  city.     The  progress  made  by  these  18-pouuders 
was,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  walls,  ex- 
tremely slow.     But  on  the  29th  the  parapets  of  the     At  length  a 
mamelon  bastion  were  levelled  by  the  fire  from  the     effected, 
left   attack,  and  the  enemy's  giins  there  rendered 
useless.     The  two  following  days  the  cannonading  continued 
with  great  spirit.     A  breach  had  been  effected,  but 
it  was  barely  practicable;  the  courage  of  the  enemy    J^my  ad- 
continued  unabated  ;  danger  seemed  only  to  increase     vames  to 
their  resolution.     Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when     pi^ce^  *^^ 
a   new   danger   arose   for   the  besiegers.      On   the 
evening  of  the  3 1st  of  March  intelligence  reached  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  that  an  army  was  advancing  from  the  north  for  the  relief 
of  the  fortress ! 

This  was  the  army  of  Tantia  Topi.     The  career  of  this  able 
^laratha  leader  will  be  told  at  fuller  detail  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  his  victory  over  Windham 
and  his  subsequent  defeat  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Tantia  had 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  subsequently,  in  obedience     „.   ., _, 
to  orders  from  laio  Sahib,  the  nephew  of  Xana  Sahib,       "*"  '"^   "^ 
had  proceeded  to  Kalpi.     Thence,  complying  -^dth  orders  from 
the  same  quarter,  he  had,  with  a  small  force  of  nine  hundred 
Sipahis   and   four   guns,    moved   on    Charkhari,    and,    on   the 
eleventh  day,  had  taken  it,  capturing  twenty-fuur 
guns  and  three  lakhs  of  rupees.     Just  at  this  time     oiarkbiW, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Eani  of  Jhansi,  begging 
him  to  come  to  her  help,     xlgain  he  asked  for  orders,  and  again 
received   the  full   approval   of  his   superior.      His 
force,  by  this  time,  had  been  increased  by  the  junc-    *'"'  marches 
tion  of  five  or  six  regiments  of  the  Gwaliar  contin-     jhinsi. 
gent  and  tiie  levies  of  rebel  Eajahs  to  twenty-two 
thousand  men  and  twenty-eight  guns.     Leading  it  himself,  he 
marched  on  the  English  camp  before  Jhansi. 
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The  position  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose  was  perilous.     Before  him 
was   an  iinconqnered  fortress,  garrisoned  by  eleven 
Hu°h"  oL'^i'^  thousand  warriors,  full  of  the  ardour  of  battle  ;  ad- 
posttion.         vancing  against  and  close  to  him,  an  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  led  by  a  chieftain  who 
hated  the  English,  and  who  had  twice  revelled  in  their  defeat 
at  Kahnpiir.     It  was  a  position  which  required  in  a  special 
degree  great  daring,  a  resolute  will,  the  power  to  take  respon- 
sibility.     A  single  false  step,  a  solitary  error  in  judgment, 
might  be  fatal.     But  Sir  Hugh  Eose  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Eightly  believing  that  to  withdraw  the  troops  then 
He  resolves  to  jnvestino;  the  fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  meetins: 
sifgeandto     the   ncw  enemy,  would  give  the  besieged  all  the 
reuevhig        moral  advantages  of  victory  as  well  as  the  material 
army.  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  a  virtual 

raising  of  the  siege,  the  English  general  resolved 
still  to  press  the  siege  with  vig<jur,  whilst  at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  not  engaged  in  actual  duty  he  should  march  against  the 
new  enemy.  The  extreme  daring  of  this  plan  w  ill  be  realised 
when  the  reader  reflects  that  Sir  Hugh  Avas  unable  to  assemble 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  of  all  arms  for  this  purpose, 
that  of  these  only  five  hundred  were  British,  and  that  the 
enemy  numbered,  according  to  Tantia  Topi's  own  admission, 
twenty-two  thousand  men.  Sir  Hugh's  preparations*  for  the 
engagement  were  made  on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  He  resolved 
to  attack  early  the  following  morning. 

Sir  Hugh  had  drawn  his  covering  force  from  both  brigades, 

the  detachment  from  the  first  being  led  by  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuart, 

that  from  the  2nd  by  himself  in  person.     The  men  slept  in  their 

clothes    ready    for    immediate    action.      The    precaution   was 

necessary.     At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st,  Tantia  Topi 

advanced  towardethe  Briti-h  encampment.     Half  an 

^^l^"'f)  ,.-   hour  later,  the  falling  back  of  his  pickets  warned 

Topf,    **        the   English   general   of  his   approach.     In   a   few 

minutes   the  Briti.-h  guns  opened  fire,  and   almost 

immediately  those  of  the  enemy  answered.     But  the  fire  of  a 

few  guns  was   powerless    to   check  the   onward   march   of  an 

enemy  whose  line  overlapped  that  of  the  British  on  both  flanks. 

*  The  preparations  were  witnessed  with  delight  bj  the  defenders  of  Jhansi, 
who  thoufiht  the  English  were  inarching  to  certain  destruction.  They  shouted 
all  night  in  a  frenzy  of  joy. 
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Tantid  liacl  "but  to  move  straight  on  to  reach  with  his  over- 
lapping Avings  tlie  troops  besieging  tlio  fortress,  who  wonltl 
thus,  literally,  be  placed  between  two  fires.  Sir  Hugh  compre- 
hended the  position  in  an  instant,  and  took  measures  to  meet  it. 
jMassing  his  horse  ai'tillerj''  under  Captain  Lightfoot  on  his  left, 
and  attaching  to  it  a  squadron  of  the  l-4th  Light  Dragoons, 
under  Captain  Prettijolm,  ho  ordered  them  to  attack 
the  enemy's  ri<rht,  whilst  he  himself,  on  the  other     ""neks  their 

111T  1  T  1         T    •    ■  fliinks  With 

flank,  should  direct  another  squadron  and  a  division  tavairy, 
of  guns  against  their  left.  On  the  left,  Crowe's 
division  of  two  guns  Avas  sent  forw^ard  to  enfilade  the  enemy's 
right.  This  service  was  performed  with  great  skill  and 
gallantry,  for,  though  one  of  his  guns  was  disabled,  the  fire  of 
the  other  was  so  rapid  and  so  correct  that  the  enemy's  left  was 
shaken. 

The    tactics    of    Sir   Hugh   w^ere    exactl}'   adapted    to    the 
circumstances  of  the  case.     The  enemy's  centre,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  advancing  steadily,  surprised  by  the  double 
atttick,  first  halted,  and  then,  as  the  men  composing  it  discerned 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British  infantry,  broke  ujJ  into 
disordered  masses.     The  movement  of  the  British 
infantry  is  easily  accounted,  for.     Sir  Hugh  Rose,     ilifLury'' 
in   the  moment  of  charging,  had  sent  orders  to  his     aitack  their 
infantry  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  attack 
should  be  well  pronounced.     This  order  was  now  obeyed.     The 
infantry  sprang  to  their  feet,  advanced  a  few  yards, 
then  poured  in  a  volley  and  charged.     The  result     J\[^  enemy's 
was  magical.     The  first  line  of  the  enemy  at  once     defeated. 
broke,  and  fled    in   complete   disorder  towards   the 
second  line,  abandoning  several  of  their  guns.     An  opportune 
charge    of   the  Dragoons,  in  which  Prettijohn  and    Lightfoot, 
v/ho   commanded   the   field   battery   attached   to   the    cavalry, 
greatly  distinguished  themselves,  intensified  that  disorder. 

The    second    line,    commanded    by   Tantia   in   person,    was 
occupying  a  position  upon  a  rising  ground,  its  front  covered  by 
jungle,  about  two  miles  in   rear  of  the   first   line. 
Tantia   beheld   in   dismay  the    men   ot    the   latter     Meanwhile 
rushing  helter  skelter  towards  him,  followed  by  the     defeats  a 
three   arms  of  the  British  in  hot  pursuit ;  but  he     tody  of\he 
had  scared}^  realised  the  fact  when  another  vision     enemy,  and 
on   his   right    flank    came   to   add   to   his  anguish. 
Whilst  Sir  Hugh  Kose  had  been  engaged  in  the  manner  I  have 

VOL.  V.  I 
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described,  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuarf,  witli  the  detacliment  of  the 

1st  brigade,  had   moved  round  the  hill  into  the  plain  on  the 

right  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  check  a  large  body  of  them,  who 

were  taking  advantage  of  the  battle  raging  in  front  of  the  lino 

to  move  off  towards  Jhansi.     Stuart  attacked,  defeated  them, 

and   drove   them   back,  hotly  following  them.     So 

threatens        closc,  indeed,  was   the   pursuit,  that   tlaey  had   no 

line.  time   to   re-form,   but    fled    in    confusion,   leaving 

gun   after   gun  in  the   hands   of  the   victors,   and 

numbers   of    their   own    men   dead    or    dying    on    the    field. 

This    was    the    vision    that  came   to   add   to   the   dismay   of 

Tantia  Topi. 

It  had  the  effect  of  forcing  upon  him  a  prompt   decision. 

The  day,  he  saw,  was  lost,  but  there  was  yet  time  to  save  the 

second   line    and  his  remaining  guns.     I  have  said  that   the 

ground  upon  which  he   rested  was   covered  to  the  front  by 

jungle.      This  jungle    was   dry   and   easily  kindled.      lie   at 

once  set  fire  to  it,  and  under  cover   of  the  smoke 

tiMTjungier     ^^^  flames,  commenced  a  retreat  across  the  Betwa, 

hoping  to  place  that  river  between  himself  and  the 

pursuers.     His  infantry  and  horsemen  led  the  retreat,  his  guns 

covered  it.    Eight  gallantly  and  skilfully  they  did  it, 

and  he  did  succeed  in  crossing  the  Betwa  with  his 

reserve  and  guns  and  some  of  the  fugitives  of  the  first  line.   But 

he  was  not  the  safer  for  the  passage.    The  British  horse  artillery 

and  cavalry  had  dashed  at  a  gallop  through  the  burning  jungle, 

and  they  were  resolved  not  to  cease  the  puisuit  till 

across^the       they   had   captured    every   gun   that    had    opened 

^'^^.I'y,       against  them.     They  carried  or.t  their  programme 

to  the  letter.     The  puisuit  did  not  cease  till  every 

gun   had  been   taken.     Fifteen  hundred  rebels  were  killed  or 

wounded  on  this  day.     The  remainder,  with  Tantia  Topi  at 

their  head,  fled  towards  Kalpi.* 

Whilst    this    battle    had    been    raging,   the    besieged    had 

redoubled   their   fire.     Mounting   the    bastions  and 

Tb  besie  -d    *^®  Wall,  they  had  shouted  and  yelled,  and  poured 

first juijiiaut,'  down  volleys  of  musketry,  seemingly  threatening  a 

sortie.     Never,  lio\\  ever,  did  the  besiegers'  batteries 

*  Tdatiil  states  that  four  or  fi\c  guns  were  saved,  but  these  must  have  been 
additional  to  the  twenty-eight  field-pieces  accounted  for.  lie  adds  that  he  was 
followed  in  his  flight  by  only  two  hundred  Sipdhis. 
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ply   -witli    more   vifj^our   or   with   greater    effect.     The   vision 
meeting  the  eye   of  those  who   manned   the  wall, 
moreover,  did  not  lung  continue  to  inspire.    Suddenly 
the  yells  and  the  shouts  ceased — a  sure  sign  that     wards  (li- 
the   garrison    had    recognised    that    the    hour    of    """"^^o*^- 
deliverance  had  not  arrived  for  them. 

The  victorioiis  army,  returning  from   the  pursuit,  its  morale 
strengthened  as  much  as  that  of  the  enemy  had  deteriorated, 
resumed  its  former  positions  the  same  evening.     Sir  Hugh  Koso 
determined   then    to   take   the    promptest    advantage    of    the 
discouragement  which,  ho  was  well  aware,  the  defeat  of  Tantia 
Topi  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the 
garrison.     He  poured  in,  then,  a  heavy  fire  all  that     pl^uJs^Q^a 
night    and   the   day   following.     On   the   2nd    the     heavy  fire 
breach    in    the    city   wall    having    been    reported     all  tuen'i^bt, 
practicable,  though  only  just  practicable.  Sir  Hugh 
determined   to   storm  the   place   the   following   morning.     He 
made  his  preparations  accordingly.     His  plan  was  to  make  a 
false  attack  on  the  west  wall  with  a  small  detachment  under 
Major  Gall,  14th  Light  Dragoons;  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  his 
guns  should  be  heard,  the  main  storming  party  was  to  debouch 
from  cover,  and  enter  the  hi-each,  whilst  on  the  right  of  it 
attempts   should   bo   made   to   escalade   the   wall.     The   right 
attack,  composed  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  sappers, 
the  3rd  Bombay  Europeans,  and  the  infantry  of  the     ?"l;Prm^'' 
Haidarabad  contingent,  was  divided  into  two  columns 
and  a  reserve.     The  right  column  was   commanded   by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell,  the  left  by  Captain   Robinson— both  of 
the   3rd  Europeans— the   reserve   by  Brigadier   Steuart,   14th 
Light  Dragoons.     This  attack  was  to  attempt  to  gain  the  town 
by  escalade.     The  left  attack,  composed  of  the  Eoyal  En"^ineers, 
the    68th   Foot,  and  the  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantr}-,  was 
similarly  divided.     Its  left  column,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lowth,  8Gth  Kegiment,  was  to  storm  the   breach ;  the 
right,  led   by  Major   Stuart,  SGth   Eegiment,  to   escalade  the 
rocket-tower   and  the  low   curtain  immediately   to  the  rio-ht 
(if    it.      The    reserve    was    commanded    by    Brigadier    C.    S. 
Stuart. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April  the  storming 
parties  marched  to  the  positions  assigned  to  them, 
to  await  there  the  signal  from  Major  Gall's  party,     storming  of 
No  sooner  was  it  given  than  the  stormers  dashed        '^"^' 

I  2 
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to  the  front.  On  the  left,  Lieiitonant  Jerome,  86tli,  supported 
hj  Captains  Darby  and  Brockman,  led  the  stormers  of  Colonel 
Lowth's  column  np  the  breach  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
driving  the  enemy  before  him.  At  the  same  time  Major  Stuart 
attacked  the  rocket-tower,  and  though  met  by  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, forced  his  way  by  it  into  the  town.  Lowth  then  collected 
his  men,  and  despatched  a  portion  of  them  against  that  section 
of  the  rebel  forces  which  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  right 

attack.  Taking  these  in  flank  and  rear,  this  detach- 
fhTft°'  ment,  led  most  gallantly  by  Brockman,  forced  the 
attack.  rebels  to   let  go   their   hold  on  the   defences,   thus 

greatly  facilitating  the  diflScult  task  of  the  right 
attack.  With  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  Lowth  prepared  to 
march  on  the  Kani's  palace. 

The  right  attack,  on  hearing  the  signal,  had  marched  silently 

from  their  cover  in  three  bodies.  No  sooner,  how- 
attack^  ever,  had  the   troops  composing  it  turned  into  the 

road  leading  towards  the  gate  which  was  the  object 
of  their  assault  than  the  enemy's  bugles  sounded,  and  a  very 
hea\'y  fire  opened  upon  them.*  Through  this  fire  the  stormers 
had  to  march  upwards  of  two  hundred  yards.  Steadily  they 
jDUshed  on,  and  planted  the  ladders  in  three  places  against  the 
wall.     For  the   moment,   however,  it  was   impcssible  for   the 

stormers  to  ascend.  "  The  fire  of  the  enemy  waxed 
ari^°checked.  Stronger,  and  amid  the  chaos  of  sounds  of  volleys  of 

musketry  and  roaring  of  cannon,  and  hissing  and 
bursting  of  rockets,  stink-pots,  infernal  machines,  huge  stones, 
blocks  of  wood,  and  trees — all  hiarled  upon  their  devoted  heads — 
the  men  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind 
Btones."  I 

Notwithstanding  this  momentary  check,  the  sappers,  animated 
by  their  officers,  kept  firm  hold  of  their  ladders,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  superhuman  efforts  of  the  enemy,  maintained  them  in  their 
position  against  the  Avail.  How  long  this  lasted  it  is  difficult 
to  state.  Minutes  seemed  hours,  when,  happily.  Major  Boileau, 
Madras  Engineers,  who  had  gone  back  to  report  the  state  of 
affairs  to  the  Brigadier,  brought  up  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred 


*  "For  a  time  it  appeared  like  a  sheet  of  fire,  out  of  which  hurst  a  storm  of 
hullets,  round  shot,  and  rockets,  destined  for  our  annihilation." — Lowe's  Central 
India. 

t  Lowe,  ibid. 
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men  of  tlio  3rcT  Europeans.     Tlic  stoimers  tlieu  rnslied  to  the 
ladders,  led   by  tlieir  engineer  officers.     Some  were 
found  too  short,  others  broke  down  under  the  men  ;     J^^  ladders 
but  Lieutenant  Dick,  Bombay  Engineers,  gained,  by     too  weak.' 
means  of  one  of  them,  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and, 
lighting  against  enormous  odds,  called  ujion  the  men  to  follo\v* 
him.     Lieutenant    Meiklejohn    of    the    same   noble 
regiment    mounted    by    another,    and    then    boldly     G:«iiantryof 
jumped  down  into  the  seething  mass  below.     Lieu- 
tenant Bonus,  also  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  reached     joim, 
the  wall   by  a   third.     The   men  pressed   on   from     of  Bonus, 
behind ;  but  before  they  could,  in  any  number,  join 
their  officers,  Dick  had  fallen  from  the  wall,  dying  pierced  with 
shot   and  bayonets;   Bonus  had  been  hurled  down, 
istruck   in  his  face  by  a  log  or   stone  ;   Fox  of  the 
Madras  sappers,  who  had  also  reached  the  -wall,  had  been  shot  in 
the  neck ;  Meiklejohn  had  been  cut  to  pieces.     But 
the  stormers  puslied  on  in  streams  from  some  eight     The  right 
ladders,    and    at   length    gained   a   footing   on   the     a^^ckgams 
rampart,  dealing  and  receiving  death  iroin  the  enemy,     on  the 
Avho  still  continued  fiercely  to  contest  every  point  of    ''*™p^'''^- 
the  attack. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  stormers  of  the  left  attack,  led  by 
Brockman,  who,  looking  along  the  wall  from  the  breach  which 
he  had  won,  had  seen  the  failure  of  the  attack  and 
had  resolved  on  the  instant  to  do  all  in  his  power  to     attack 
aid  his  countrymen  to  repair  the  momentary  damage,     renders 
made  the  charge   upon  the    flank  and    rear   of  the 
defenders  of  which  I  have  spoken.     Its  effect  was  marvellous. 
The  defenders  relaxed  their  hold,  the  opposition  ceased,  and  tho 
stormers  of  the  right  attack  jumped  down  and  mingled  with 
their  comrades. 

The  defence  having  thus  given  way,  the  stormers  made  their 
way  through  the  city  to  the  palace,  Lowth  leading 
the  way.    The  palace  had  been  prepared  by  the  rebels     '^'"^  stormers 
Tor  a  resistance  m  the  v'St  resort.     Ihe  conflict,  as     palace, 
the  stormers  forced  their  way  through  the  streets, 
was  severe.     At  the  palace  it  was  desperate.     The  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  leading  to  it  had  been  set 
on  fire,  and  the  heat  was  fearful.     When,  too,  the     ^'j''^'''  ^^.^^ 
courtyard   of  the   palace   was    reached,   it   became     contest,  tuey 
apparent    that    the    resistance    had    only    begun.     s-»"»- 
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Every  room  was  savagely  contested.  Fruitlessly,  however.  From 
chamber  to  chamber  the  enemy  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  At  length  the  palace  itself  was  gained.  The  opposition, 
however,  had  not  even  then  entirely  ceased.  Two  hours  later  it 
was  discovered  that  fifty  men  of  the  Eani's  bodyguard 
•  Terrible         still  held  the  stablcs  attached  to  the  building.     These 

8C6n6  ID  tn6 

stables.  men  defended  themselves  to  the  last  before,  after  a 

desperate  encounter,  they  were  disposed  of.  But 
the  men  who  accomplished  this  task,  the  86th  and  the  3rd 
Europeans,  were  compensated  for  their  toil  and  danger  by  re- 
capturing a  British  flag.* 

This  occurrence  had  but  just  happened  when  Sir  Hugh,  who 

had  been  present  throughout  with  the  left  attack, 

driven^rom     received   information    that   a   body   of   the    rebels, 

the  town,        numbering   about   foxar  hundred,   driven   from   the 

s?u"g  *        town,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  force  the  pickets 

^ti'd"  f  t     ^^  °^®  °^  ^^^  cavalry  camps,  had  taken  up  a  position 

on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  fortiess,  where  they  had 

been   sixrrounded   by   the   cavalry.     Sir   Hugh   instantly   sent 

against  the  hill  the  available  troops  of  all  arms  under 

whent^<*th°y    Major  Gall.     This  gallant  officer  sent  to  storm  the 

by  ti"^4'th     liill   a    detachment    of   the    24th    Bombay   Native 

Bombay         Infantry.     The  24th  went  at  the  rebels  with  a  will, 

infantry ;       and  killed  all  but  about   twenty,  who  retreated  to 

tlie   summit  and  there   blew  themselves  up.     The 

24th  lost  an  officer  and  several  men  in  this  attack.     Another 

body  of  about  fifteen  hundred  who  had  collected  in 

bl!dy  fs  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  declaring  they  would 

similarly        defend  it  to  tlie  last,  were  driven  out,  about  the  same 

time,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  of  their  number. 

All  that  night,  and  throughout  the  following  day,  desultory 

fighting  continued,  the  enemy  being  either  slaugh- 

Behune'^       tered  or  driven  under  the  shelter  of  the  fort  guns. 

continuos        Sir   Hugh   was  meanwhile   engaged  in   organizing 

ni'^tf"**       measures   for   an  attack  on  the  fortress.     But  the 

Rani  saved  liim  further  trouble  on  that  score.     On 

the  night  of  the  4th,  despairing  of  a  successful  defence  of  the 

fortress,  and,  hoping  that  her  presence  at  Kalpi  might  induce 

*  This  wa?  a  Union  Jack  of  silk,  -nhich  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  given  to 
the  grandfather  of  the  Eanis  husband,  with  the  pennission  to  have  it  carried 
before  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity." — Sir  H.  Roses  despatch. 
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Tatitiii  Topi  onco  more  to  ail  licr,  she  evacuated  the  fortress 
with  her  remaining  followers.  She  rode  straight 
for  Kalpi,  and  arrived  there  the  very  evening  on  xhnRtinf 
which  Tanliii,  who  liad  travelled  more  leisurely,  evacuate 
reached  that  place.  Sir  Hugh  sent  a  cavalry  force  and  rides 
in  pursi;it  of  her,  but  the  start  had  been  loo  great.  i^^rKaipf. 
A  few  of  the  fugitives  were,  however,  cut  up. 

The  fortress  of  Jhausi  was  occupied  by  Sir  FTugh  Eose  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  April.     The  loss  sustained  by 
him  duriu":  the  operations  against  it,  including  the     ^''"  ^?^\, 

^      T\     '■    ,  I  •  ^         iT^i       occupies  tbe 

action  on  the  Betwa,  amounted  to  tiiree  hundred  and     foitress. 
forty-three  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  thirty-six 
were  officers.    The  enemy's  loss  was  computed  at  live  thousand. 
One  thousand  dead  bodies  were   actinlly  burned  or  buried  in 
Jhansi  itself. 

The  mode  b}-  which  Jhai,f;i  was  captured  attests  the  merits 
of  the  noble  soldier  who  planned  and  carried  out  the 
attack.      Never    was   there  a  more  complete  com-     '''"c'?",^"®^ 
liination    of    daring   and    skill,    of    foresight    and     Ryse^    "^ 
resolution.      The   result   was  worthy   of  the  plan, 
and  of  the  genius  which  formed  the  plan.* 

Sir  Hugh's  object  now  was  to  march  on  Kalpi,  to  drive  the 
rebels  from  that  stronghold' on  the  Jamnah  whence 
they  had  so  constant!}'  menaced  the  communications     J^cTtuTrf 
of  the  British.     Kalpi  was  the  arsenal  of  the  rebels,     Kaipi. 
the  head-quarters  of  the  nephew  of  Nana  Sahib,  and 
was  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery  and  warlike  stores. 
It  lies  on  the  Jamnah,  a  hundred  and  two  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Jhansi,   and  only  forty-six  to  the  south-west  of  Kanhpur. 
The  occupation  of  this  place  would  enable  Sir  Hugh  to  touch 
the  left,  rear  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  army,  and,  in  co-operation 
with  him,  to  clear  the  triangle,  the  angles  of  which  were  Jhansi, 
Kalpi,   and  Agra — Gwaliar  being  nearly  midway  in   the  line 
unitinor  Jhansi  and  Agra. 


*  The  following  extracts  from  Sir  Hugh  Eose's  despatch  attest  the  great 
strength  of  the  town  and  fortress :  "  It  was  not  till  Jhansi  was  taken  that  its 
great  strength  was  known.  There  was  only  one  part  of  the  fortress,  the  south 
curtain,  which  was  considered  practicable  for  breaching.  But,  when  inside,  we 
saw  this  was  a  mistake,  there  being  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  curtain  a 
massive  wall  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  this  a  deep 
tank  r.ut  out  of  the  live  ruck." 
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For  seventeen  days  Sir  Hugh's  little  army  liad  known  no 
repose.  The  halt  at  Jluinsi  of  nearly  nineteen  days 
bau?aP  which  followed  the  capture  of  the  place  was, 
Jhunsf  to  however,  in  no  sense  devoted  to  repose.  Much  had 
a™rcho'n  ^^  ^®  done  in  Jhansi  itself:  the  arrangements  for  a 
Kaipi.  fresh  campaign  had  to  be  organised,  provisions  had 

to  be  laid  in,  the  magazines  to  be  replenished.     At 
length   all  was  read3\      Leaving  at  Jhansi    a  small  garrison 
consisting  of  the  head-quarter  wing  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Euro- 
peans, four  companies  24th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  the  left 
wing  3id  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  a  hundred  tioopers  Haidar- 
abad  contingent,  half  a  company  Bombay  sappers,  and  three 
guns  Bhopal  contingent — the    whole    under   the  command   of 
^. .         Colonel  Liddell,  3rd  Europeans — Sir  Hugh  detached, 
inadeby"       on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  April,  a  detachment 
him  with        under  Major  Gall  to   watch  the    rebel  garrison  of 

that  object.         TT     .  ,  ''    ,      -,  ^  t  iiT-fV^-i 

Kota,  reported  to  be  at  a  i^lace  called  Mau,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  set  out  himself  witli  the  1st  brigade  at 
midnight  on  the  2oth,  leaving  directions  for  the  2nd  brigade  to 
lollow  two  da3S  later.  Major  Orr  had  been  previously  detached 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Haidarabad  force  to  prevent  the  llajahs  of 
Banpur  and  Shahgarh  and  any  other  rebels  from  crossing  the 
Betwa  and  doubling  back  soutliwards. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  these  several  ofiScers  engaged  in 
cairying  out  the  oiders  entrustC'l  to  them,  I  propose  to  return 
ior  a  moment  to  the  Eani  of  Jhansi  and  Tantia  Topi. 

These  two  important  personages  had  arrived,  as  I  have  said, 
at  Kalpi  the  same  da3%      'J'he  first  act  of  the  Eanl 
1^-3^^!  "^    ^^^  been  to  implore  the  nephew  oi  Nana  Sahib,  known 
Kaipf.  as  ±iao  bahin,  "  to  give  her  an  army  that  she  might  go 

and  fight."  The  following  morning  Eao  Sahib  ordered 
a  parade  of  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal.    These  consisted  of  some 
regimentsof  theG  waliar  contingent,  several  regiments 
to^Rto'"^^      of  the  regular  native  army  recruited  to  nearly  full 
Saui'b,  strength,  the  contingents  of  various  rebel  Eajahs,  and 

the  remnant  of  the  Jhansi  garrison.     Eao  Sahib  re- 
viewed these  troops,  addressed  them,  and  then  directed  Tantia 
whohvidsa     to  lead  them  against  the  English.     Tantia  obeyed, 
review,  and,  hoping  to  meet  them  when  possibly  all  their 

mtfiTopf  forces  might  not  be  reunited,  marched  to  Kunch,  a 
toDiarcii  town  forty-two  miles  from  Kalpi  on  the  Jhansi  road, 
Engiub.         ^id  there  took  up  a    strong  position,  covered   by 
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wootls  and  gardens,  with  temples  at  intervals  between  each 
of  them,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  there  threw  up 
intrenchraciits. 

Meanwhile    the  English    force    was    advancing   on  Kunch. 
Major  Gall,  harassed  by  the  enemy  on  his  march, 
had  reached  the  town  of  Puch,  fourteen  miles  from     iienwrches 
Kunch,  on  the  1st  of  May.      Here  he  was  joined  the  ' 

same   day  by  Sir  Hugh  Eose  and  the  1st  brigade,     of  Gail, 
Major   Orr,    on   his   side,    had   crossed    the   BeLwa,     of  Rose, 
attacked  the  Elijahs  of  Banpiir  and    Shahgarh    at     and  of  Orr. 
Kotra,  and  had  taken  one  of  their  guns.     lie   had, 
however,    found  it    impossible  to  cut   them    off,  and  they    had 
succeeded,  for  the  time,  in  escaping  southwards,  supplies  and 
carriage    being  furnished  them   by  the  treaclieruus    Edjuh  of 
Jigni.     By  Sir  Hugh's  direction,  Major  Orr  then  marched  on 
Kunch. 

The  country  between  Piich  and  Kiiuch  was  studded  with 
little  forts,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writiDjr:,  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy.     From     Therebis 
these   they  could   undoubtedly   cause   considerable     on  Kuncu. 
annoyance    to    small    detachments ;     but,    in    the 
presence  of  the  large  force  now  collecting  at  the  former  place, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  abandon  them  and  concentrate  at 
Kiinch, 

Sir  Hugh  was  joined  by  his  2nd  brigade,  strengthened  by  the 
71st  Highlanders,  on  the  5th  of  Maj'.     He  at  once 
marched  on  Lohari,  ten  miles  nearer  Kunch,  thence     sen.is'Jfan 
to  put  into  action  the  plan  of  attack  which  he  had     to  capture 

TT-.  1  1  •        -I  Ti'-i  Luban, 

matured.  But,  when  he  arrived  at  Lohari,  he  was 
informed  that  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  the  fort  of  the 
same  name  close  to  it.  He  immediately  detached  Major  Gall, 
with  a  wing  of  the  3rd  Europeans,  some  artillery  and  dragoons, 
to  attack  it.  Gall  took  the  fort,  losing  two  of  his  ofldcers  and 
some  men ;  out  of  the  garrison  not  one  escaped.  Sir  Hugh, 
meanwhile,  had  matured  his  plans. 

An  Asiatic  armj-.  Sir  Hugh  was  well  aware,  always  exj)ects 
a  front  attac^k.     He  had  also  noticed  that  nothing 
disturbs  such  an  army  so  much  as  a  turning  move-     and  makes 
ment.      Instead,  therefore,  of  sending   his   troops     niarcii'^to 
against  a  position  which  the  rebels  had   carefully     turn  the 
prepared.  Sir  Hiigh  resolved  to  make  a  flank  march     poiitk.a. 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  Gth  to  a  position  at  once 
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facing  the  unfortified  side  of  the  towu  of  Kiinch,  and  threaten- 
ing seriously  the  enemy's  lino  of  retreat  from  that  place  to 
Kalpi. 

With  this  view  Sir  Ilugh  broke  up   from   his  encamping- 

ground  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and,  making 

iiereaches      ^  flank  march  of  fourteen  miles,  brought  his  force 

poin^tr'^"*^      into  the  position  contemplated.     His   1st  brigade, 

forming  his  left,  rested  its  extreme  left  on  the  village 

of  Nagupiira ;  his   2nd  brigade,   forming  the  centre,  occupied 

the  village  of  Chumair  ;  Major  Orr's  Haidarabad  force,  forming 

the  right,  occupied  the  village  of  Umri.     This  position  was  two 

miles  from  Kiinch. 

It  was  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  troops  sighted 
the  rebels,  though  still  invisible  to  them.    Sir  Hugh, 
adrlm!'"^°  who   had  marched   with   the  1st  brigade,  ordered 
them  a  dram  of  rum  and  some  biscuit,* whilst  he 
galloped  to  inspect  the  arrangements  made  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  right.     In  an  hour  he  returned,  and  ordered 
rcconil^ttre!"   Major   Gall,    with    a    detachment    of    cavalry,    to 
reconnoitre  the  wood,  garden,  and  temples  Avhich 
lay  between  him  and  Kiinch,  covering  that  advance  by  a  fire 
of  shot  and  shell.      At  the  same  time  he  directed  the  siege- 
guns  to  take  up  a  position  whence  tliey  could  play  upon  the 
town. 

Gall  soon  returned  with  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated through  the  wood  to  the  part  of  it  near  the 
G^i'8?eport,   town,  having  in  their  rear  a  body  of  cavalry ;  that 
the  siege-guns  had  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
rebels  on  the  right  of  the  wood  into  the  town,  but  that  some 
outworks  were  still  occupied  by  them. 

Sir  Hugh  determined  at  once  to  clear  the  wood  and  the  out- 
works with  his   infantry,  and   then   to  storm  the 
and  marches    town.     Covering  his  left  wing  with  a  wing  of  the 
town."™    *    8Gth,  and  the  whole  of  the  2oth   Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  in  skirmishing  order,  and  supporting  their 
flanks  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  he  sent  them  into  the 
wood.     Advancing  in  perfect  order,  the  gallant  Sii)ahis  of  the 
25th  Native  Infantry  cleared  the  wood,  temples,  and   walled 
gardens  in  front  of  them,  whilst  the  8Gth,  making  a  circuit  to 

*  The  men  had  nothing  to  eat  that  day  till  8  p.m.,  except  the  small  amount 
of  food  they  carried  in  their  haversacka. 
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their  left,  carried  all  tlie  obstacles  in  their  front,  and  then, 
l)rin<rin<;  their  left  shoulders  forward,  advanced,  de- 
spite  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  nmshotry,  through     brigade 
the   north    part   of  the   town    and    took    the    furt.     drives  the 
This  operati(jn,  performed  by  the  1st  brigade,  drove     on  us'clntre, 
the  enemy's  right  on  their  centre. 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier  Stonart,  commanding  the  2nd  brigade, 
having  observed  a  body  of  rebel  infantry  strongly 
posted  in  cultivated  ground  threatening  the  line  of    and  affords 
attack  of  his  brigade,  marched  to  dislodge    them,     aid  to  the 
The  rebels  contested  their  position  with  great  valour,     ""     "^'^^  *' 
and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  brigade.  establi>hing 
itself  in  the  manner  already  described,  threatened  their  flank, 
that  they  gave  way.      It  had  been   intended  that   Brigadier 
Steuart  should  then  march  straight  into  the  town,  but,  with 
the  view  of  cutting  off  the  rebels,  ho  moved  to  the  south  of  it 
and  missed  them. 

3Iajor   Orr's   force   had,   whilst    this    was 
going  on,  advanced  through  the  wood,  round     ^f-'J^rO'-r  moves  to 

CI         &         '  o  '  cut  off  the  rebels. 

the  town,  to  the  plains  traversed  by  the  road 
to  Kalpi. 

Although  the  operations,  of  which  I  have  given  an  outline 
had  taken  only  an  hour,  and  the  rebels  in  that  short  period  had 
been  completely  defeated,  they  managed,  nevertheless,  to  gain 
with  the  bulk  of  their  forces  the  Kalpi  road  in  advance  of  their 
pursuers,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  road  tliey  were  now  endea- 
vouring to  restore  some  sort  of  order  in  their  ma^•ses, 
so  as  to  check  by  every  means  in  their  power  the     '^^  eneniy, 

V  V  i.  IlGV6rtnGi6SS 

ardour  of  the  pursuit.     When  Sir  Hugh  Tiose,  then,     gain  the 
emerging   from    the    narrow   streets    of  the   town,     i',\"fii}i'^°'^*^ 
formed  up  his  brigades  for    a  renewed  attack,  he     retreat, 
beheld   the   enumy   retreating  in  a  long  irregular 
line,  covered  by  skirmishers  at  close  distances,  the  skirmishers 
supported  by  groups  who  acted  to  them  as  a  sort  of  bastions. 

The  terrihc  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  poAver  of  the  sun,  which 
had  made  itself  felt  with  fatal  effect  on  many  of  his  European 
Infantry  soldiers,*   forbade  him    furtlier   to 
risk  those  soldiers  in  a  pursuit  which  could     The  heat  of  the  snn 

,    /.   .1    ,  .     .1  ■  i^'-         c  111         forces  Sir  Hugh  to 

not  tail  to  entail  a  sacnhco  ot  uuiny  valuable     halt  his  infantry, 
lives.      He,    therefore,    halted    them,    whilst     r,",'i^,^^in"';|l.tV''^ 
he  launched  in  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  both 

*  Many  of  the  Sipahis  ^vcre  also  struck  dowu  by  the  suu. 
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brigades  and  of  Major  Orr's  force,*  and  the  Lorse  artillery  and 
field  guns. 

Then  was  witnessed  action  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  which 

impelled    admiration    from    their    enemies.       The 

M;isuri.v        manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  retreat  could 

thercbds.       not  be   Surpassed.      They  remembered  the   lessons 

which    their   European    officers    had    well    taught 

them.     Th'jre  was  no  hurry,  no  disorder,  no  rushin;^    to   tho 

rear.     All  was  orderly  as  on  a  field-day.      Though  their  line 

of  skirmishers  was  two  miles  in  length,  it  never  wavered    in 

a  single  point.     The  men  fired,  then  ran  behind  tho  relieving 

men,  and  loadel.     The  relieving  men  then  fired,  and  ran  back 

in  their  turn.     They  even  attempted,  when  they  thou;j;ht  tho 

pursuit  was  too  rash,  t(j  take  up  a  position,  so  as  to  bring  on 

it    an    enfilading    fire.       Tlieir   movement  was    so 

rSoIi^."'    threatening  that  Sir  Hugh  ordered  Prettijohn,  14th 

Light    Dragoons,  to    charge  the    enfilading  party, 

an  order  carried  out  by  that  most  daring    officer  with    great 

gallantry  and  success.      Still,  however,  the   rebels 

Theni)ei        maintained  the    order  of   their  retreat,  nor  Wiis  it 

forw  i"^at        until  many  of  them  had  been  killed,  and  all  tlieir 

'*^*b^^^     guns  had  been  captured,  that    tho   survivors  were 

body.  diivcn  in  on  the  main  body.      Then,  for  the  first 

time,  they  lost    their   nerve ;    then    they   crowded 

into  the  Kalpi  road,  a  long  and  helpless  column  of  runaways. 

I'ut  the  pursuers  were  completely  tired ;  tht  y  were  unable  to 

move  faster   than    at  a  w»lk  ;    the   cavalry  horses 

Thevict.r?,     ^vero  knocked  up;  and,  whilst  tlio  guns  could  not 

ex™iu*tc*n      approach    near   enough    to   fire  grape,  the  cavalry 

could  only  pick  up  an  occasional  straggler.     When, 

then,    a    few    hundred    yards    further,    broken    ground,    over 

which  tho  rebels  scattered,  supervened,  tho  pursuit    came    to 

an  end.     It  had  produced  great  results.     Tlio  rebels 

pu^ui'u*        lost    nine    guns,    a    quantity    of   ammunition    and 

stores,  and  five  or  six  hundred  men  in  killed  and 

wounded.     The  mutinous  ."j'Jnd  l?engal  Native  Infantry,  which 

covered  the  retreat,  was  almost  annihilated.     Tho  English  loss 

was  three  officeis  and  fifty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded,  in 

addition  to  many  struck  down  by  the  sun. 

Tho  defeat  at  Kiinch  sowed  great  mistrust  among  tho  rebels. 
The  infantry  Sipaliis  taunted  tho  rivalry  troo])ers  with  having 

*  £xccpt  a  party  left  tu  wutch  tbo  Jaliiuu  ruad  and  tbe  rear. 
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abandoned  them,  and  the  men  of  all  three  anns  brought  the 
same  accusation  against  Tantia  Topi,  who  had  dis- 
appeared at  Kiinch  even  more  rapidly  than  he  had     o7i  the  rebels 
galloped     away    from     the    Betwa.      The    Jliansi     <f  t'le  defeat 
horsemen,  too,  came  in  fur  their  share  of  abuse,  and, 
when  they  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  that  they  had  felt 
bound  to  escort  their  Eani*  to  a  place  of  safety,  they  -were  only 
vilified  the  more.     To  sucb  an  extent  did  the  animosities  among 
the  several  parties  who  constituted  the  rebel  force  proceed,  that 
on  ihe  morrow  of  their  reaching  Kalpi,  the  rumour,  that  Sir 
Hugh  was  advancing  by  forced  marches    against   that  place, 
sufficed  to  induce  them  to  disperse.     It  is  believed  that  shortly 
after  that  rumour  arrived  there  were  only  eleven  Sipahis  left 
in  the  town  and  fort  of  Kalpi.     This  dispersion  was,  however, 
soon  remedied  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  described. 

The  report  which  had  so  disquieted  the  rebels  at  Kalpi  was 
not  baseless.     Despite  the  fact  that  his  ammunition 
was  well-nigh  exhausted.  Sir  Hugh,  determined  to     pusiies^on, 
give  the  enemy  no  breathing  time,  had  pushed  on 
with    all    practicable   speed   from   Kunch.     On   the    loth   he 
established  himself  at  Guhiuli,  on  the  Jamnah,  six 
miles   from   Kalpi.     Gulauli   is   not   on  the  direct     bUshc'*' 
road  between   Kunch  and  Kalpi,  but  two  reasons     himself  at 
had  prompted  Sir  Hugh  to  march  on  it  in  preference     Kaipi'.  '  °^" 
to  taking  the  direct  route.     In  the  first  place,  lie 
had  heard  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  Colonel  G.  V. 
Maxwell  had  been  detached  with  tlie  88th  Foot,  some  Sikhs, 
and  the  (\imel  corps,  to  co-operate  witli  him;  and, 
Maxwell  having  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Jamnah     "1-*,'"^?°"* 
opposite  Gulauli,  Sir  Hugh  was  able  to  hold  out  his     tiiat  route. 
hand    to   him    at    that    place.     In    the    second,    by 
marching  on  Gulauli,  Sir  Hugh  turned  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  thrown  up  to  impede  his  advance,  and  threatened 
Kalpi  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Sir  Hugh's  marcli  from  Kiinch  to  Gulauli,  though  unopposed 
by  the  enemy,  was  in  all  respects  most  trying.     The 
terrible  heat,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  told  upon  his     dmrrc^er  of 
men    with    deadly   effect,   and    admissions    to   the     t''^'"['.'"'"{} 
hospitals  and  deaths  increased  at  an  alarming  rate. 
This  fact  was  well  known  to  the  rebels,  and  they  did  their 

•  The  Rani  fled  to  Kalpi  after  the  defeat;   Tantiti  Topi  to  Chfrki,  near 
Jal&un,  the  residence  of  his  parents. 
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utmost  to  reap  full  ailvantage  from  it.     An  intercepted  general 

order  by  their  gencral-in-cliief,  issued  about  this  time,  directed 

that  no   attack   should  be  made   upon   the   European   infidels 

before  10  o'clock  in  the  day,  as  fighting  in  the  sun  cither  killed 

them  or  scut  them  to  their  hospitals.     But  in  spite  of  the  heat 

Gulauli  -was  reached  on  the  15th,  communications  were  opened 

with  Maxwell,  and  Sir  Hugh,  in  accordance  with  his  invariable 

custom,  made  prompt  arrangements  for  engaging  the  enemy. 

"Who  now  constituted  the  enemy  ?     I  have  related  liow,  in  the 

panic  caused  by  the  niraour  of  Sir  Hugh's  onward 

Ire%wl!!^      march,  only  eleven  rebel  Sipahis  had  been  left  in 

'""■cpd  by        the  town  and  fort.     A  few  days  later,  however,  the 

ofBandab.      Unexpected  arrival  of  the  Kawiib  of  Bandah  with 

two  thousand  horse,  some  guns,  and  many  followers 

— the  remnant  of  the  force  defeated  by  General  Whitlock  at 

Bandah,  in  the  manner  to  be  told  in  the  next  chapter — and  his 

energetic  exertion.^,  backed  by  those  of  the  Rani  of  Jhansi, 

produced   one   of   those    changes   from    despair   to 

"^"^^jj.  confidence  which  mark  the  Indian  character.*     The 

returns.  bipahis  who   had  left  returned,  and,  exliorted   by 

their  leaders  to  hold  to  the  last  Kalpi,  their  only 

arsenal,  and  to  win  their  right  to  paradise  bj'  exterminating  the 

infidel  English,f  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  it  to  the 

last. 

Although  as  a  fortification  Kalpi  had  but  little  to  boast  of, 

its  position  was  uniisually  strong.     It  was  protected 

^'"*"8  on  all  sides  by  ravines,  to  its  front  by  fivo  lines  of 

Kalpi.  defence,  and  to  it.s  rear  by  the  Jamnah,  from  which 

rises  the  precij)itous  rock  on  which  stantls  the  fort. 

Between    the   British   camp   and   Kalpi,    indeed,   existed    a 

most  extraordinary  labyrinth  uf  ravines,  over  which 

a.ml'ur''' ""^  artillery  and  cavalry  could  make  no  progress,  but 

between  the     which  furnished  an  interminable  cover  of  the  most 

andKaipf"''    formidable  description  for  infmtry.     On  the,  so  to 

speak,  tongues  of  land  formed  by  the  prolongation 

of  the  ravines,  tlie  rebels  had  ra]»idly  thrown  up  intrenchments, 

and  had  cut  trenches  near  to  tlirse  in  a  manner  rendering  it 

impossible  that  they  should  bo  turned.     Even  shouM  they  oo 

driven  out  of  the  intrcnchments,  it  was  within  the  power  of  the 

rebels  to  fall  back  on  eighty-four  temjdes.  built,  as  well  as  the 

•  Sir  Hugh  lixsc's  desi)atcb,  the  21th  of  Ma/,  1858. 
t  lutcrccptcd  letter,  idem. 
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walls  round  tliem,  of  the  most  solid  masonry.  These  temples 
coustitutcd  a  second  line  of  defence ;  the  outwork  of  ravines  a 
third ;  the  town  of  Kalpi  a  fourth;  another  chain  of  ravines  a 
fifth  ;  and  the  fort  the  last. 

On  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  constant  skirmishes 
occuiTcd  between  the  two  armies,  the  enemy  being 
the  attackiuo;  partv.     On  all  these  occasions  they     skinnisbes 

1       1      T        "    T        T>    •    •   1  <v         T  1     r  between  the 

were  repulsed,  but  the  British  suttered  much  irom     two  armies. 

the  sun,  as  well  as  from  the  incessant  toil,  anxiety, 

and  heat.     On  the  19th  a  mortar  battery,  establislied  on  the 

right  front  of  the  British  position,  opened  on  the  town.     On 

the    20th   a   detachment    from    Colonel    Maxwell's 

brigade,  consisting  of  two  comixiuies  of  the  88th,     JiaYe'^ 

and  a  hundred  and  twenty  tSikhs,  crossed  the  river,     sir  uugu. 

and  joined    Sir   Hugh     Rose.     On    the     21st    the 

batteries  from  Maxwell's  camp  opened  on  the  fort  and  town. 

On  the  22nd  Sir  Hugh  determined  to  deliver  his  long-meditated 

blow. 

Sir   Hugh    had,    from    the    first,    determined    that,    wJtiiisL 
Maxwell's  batteries   should  shell  Kalpi,  he   would 
clear  the  ravines  and  the  other  obstacles  and  attack     The  J^r''i-ii 
the  left  face  of  the  fort.     Resolved  to  keep  his  men     attack. 
for  this  great  blow,  ho  had  contented  himself  with 
simply  repulsing  the  attacks  I  liave  mentioned.     But  when  he 
received  information  that  the  rebels  were  meditating  an  attack 
on  the  22ud,  which  should  be  fatal  to  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  he,  now  ready  for  them,  resolved  to  second  their  views. 

The  rebels  had  prepared  a  plan  so  skilful,  that,  if  carried  out 
with  courage  and  resolution,  it  had  many  chances  in 
its  favour.     Whilst  their  right  should  make,  with     J^^^J^^^ 
great  demonstrations,  a  false  attack  on  the  British     atuck. 
left,  they  proposed  to  steal  up  the  ravines  with  their 
main  body,  and  try  and  overwhelm  the  right,  weakened,  they 
hoped,  by  detiichments  sent  to  support  the  left. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  British  foice  occupied  the 
ground    situated    between   the   river  Jamnah   and    the   roail 
running  from  Kalpi  to  Bandah ;  that  its  right  rested  on  the 
ravines  near  tlie  river;  whilst  its  left  nearly  touched 
that  road.     In  pursuance  of  their  plan,  the  rebels     Therobcu 

•  till  r>ri        1  OpPtl  the 

marched  out  in  masses  at  10  o  cluck  on  the  22nd     uttic, 

along  the  Bandah  road,  and  threatened  the  British 

left,  opening  fire  simullaneously  with  their  guns  on  its  centre. 
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This  attack,  headed  by  the  Xawab  nf  Bandah  and   "by  Eao 

Sahib,  nephew  of  Nana  Sahib,  thoiigh  intended  only  as  a  feint, 

soon  made  itself  felt,  and  the  British  left  became 

the  British      liPJ^^'ib'  engaged.     Still  Sir  nup;h,  confident  as  to 

left,  the  real  object  of  the  enemy,  did  not  move  a  man 

from  his  right.    He  contented  himself  with  replying 

to  the  enemy's  guns  with  his  gnus  in  a  style  which  soon  forced 

the  rebels  to  limber  up   and   fall   back.     But   the 

teverHy!*        attack  on  his  left  not  only  continued,  but  became 

very  real  indeed  :  still  Sir  TTugh  did  not  move  a 

man  from  his  right.     It  was  well  he  did  not.     Suddenly,  as  if 

by  magic,  the  whole  lino  of  ravines  became  a  mass 

that"aaack^    of  fire  J    the   enemy's   batteries   opened,   and  their 

iheysud-  '     infantry,  climbing  from  below,  poured  in  an  over- 

Sm'm^     whelming  muslcetry  fire  on  the  right  of  the  British 

encrsies         line.     The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  superior 

B^rituhrigbt.   numbers  of  those  making  it,  and  the  toirible  heat 

of  the   day    gave   the   rebels   a    great   advantage. 

Anotlier  point,  too,  Avas  in  their  favour.     ]\Ijny  of  tho  Enfield 

rifles  had  liecome  clogged  by  constant  use  in  all  weathers,  and 

the  men,  after  a  few  discharges,  had  found  it  very  diflicnlt  t<» 

load  them.     The  Nun,  too,  had  struck  dovm  an  unusual  number 

of  thti  Europeans.    AVhcn,  then,  the  rebels,  starting  up  in  great 

numbers  from  the  ravines,  poured  in  volleys  which  the  British 

reply  to   only   feebly,  when   they   saw   that   each 

(iencel"f'       discharge  from  the  thin  red   line   became  weaker 

tbenuis       than  that  preceding  it,  they  bejran  to  jrain  a  con- 

increase.'*.  *  o        ^  */  n  n 

fiduuce  they  had  never  felt  before.     They  pressed 
on  with  loud  yells,  tl»e  British   falling  back,  until  they  ap- 
proached the  British  light  field-guns  and  mortar-battery.    Then 
it  was  that   Brigadier    C.   S.   Stuart,  dismounting, 
BriaSi'^"'    placed  himself  by  tlio  guns,  and  bade  the  gunners 
c.  s.  stu«ru    defend  them  with  their  lives.     The  f^Gth  and  25th 
Native    Infantry,  in    thin    extended    line,  disputed 
the  advance   step   by   step.      Still    the    rebels    pressed    on,* 

•  "  Well  do  I  remember,''  writes  to  mo  a  very  gallant  officer,  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself  throuj^hout  this  campaign,  '*  Well  do  I  reinpriibcr  that  day. 
Nearly  four  hundred  of  my  regiment, '  the  8G,'  were  Imri  de  romlxit,  the  native 
regiment  was  not  much  better,  and  thousands  of  yclhng  savngos  were  pressing 
on,  a  river  in  our  rear.  We  wore  woll-nigh  beaten,  when  the  Camel  ct>rps  came 
np,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fresh  troops  soon  turned  the  tide,  and  sent 
the  bhang-possessed  enemy  to  the  right-about  again.     It  was  the  Camel  corps 
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and    it    seeinetT    as    thouj^li    from    their   very   numbers   they 
must  prevail,   when    Sir  Hugh,  to  whom  news  of    si^  husU 
the  attack  had  been  conveyed,  brought  np  t]ie  Camel     brings  up 
corps,  which  had  opportunely  crossed  the  river  that     coris'auhe 
very  morning,  at  their  best  pace  ;  then,  dismounting     critical 
the  men,  and  leading  them  forward  hiuiself  at  the 
double,  charged  the  advancing  foe,  then  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  British   guns.      For  a  moment  the   enemy 
stood,  but  only  for  a  moment.      A  shout,  a  dash     ?heaay?* 
forward  from  the  whole  line,  and  the}'  went  head- 
long into  the  ravines  below.     Not  only  was  the  attack  on  the 
right  repulsed,  but  the  victory  was  gained  !    The  attack  on  the 
left  collapsed  when   it  was  seen   that  that  on  the  right  had 
failed,  and  the  guns,  gaining  the  rebels'  flank,  inflicted  great 
loss  on   them  as  they  fled.     Sir  Hugh  followed   them  up  so 
closely  that  he  cut  off  a  number  of  them  from  Kalpi.     The 
fire  from  Ma.xwell's  batteries  made  those  who  reached  that  fort 
feel  that  it  was  no  secure  place  of  refuge.     They 
evacuated   it  accordingly  during   the  night.     The     J^^/(,u^]^|^* 
rest  of  their  force,  pursued  by  the  horse  artillery     Kaipf. 
and   cavalry,   lost  their   formation   and    dispersed, 
losing  all  their  guns  and  baggage.     Even  the  Eani  of  Jhansi, 
who  fled  with  them,  was  compelled  to  sleep  under  a  tree! 

The  position  of  the  troops,  their  sufferings,  the  feelings  that 
animated   them,  are  thus  graphically  described  by 
an  eye-witness  who,  thioughout  its  duration,  took     whieiitue 
part  in  the  campaign,  and  who  subsequently  gave     English 

A  1,  T       r  l^  ^   •  L  troops  were 

to  the  world  an  eloquent  record  of  tlie  achievements     pubjected 
of  his  comrades.    "  This  was,"  writes  Dr.  Lowe,*  "  a     ^^^^^^'^ 
hard  day's  work,  and  a  glorious  victory  won  over 
ton  times  our  number  under  most  trying  circumstances.     The 
position  of  Kalpi ;    the  numliers  of  the  enemy,  who  came  on 
with  a  resolution  and  a  display  of  tactics  we  had  never  before 
witnessed ;    the   exhausted,    weakened   state   of  the    general's 
force  ;  the  awful  suffocating  hot  winds  and  burning  sun,  which 
the  men  had  to  endure  all  day,  without  time  to  take  food  or 
water,  combined  to  render  the  achievement  one  of  unsurpassed 

that  literally  savc(  3ir  Hugh  Rose's  division.  The  encmj  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  our  battery  and  outpost  tents,  the  latter  full  of  men  down  with  sunstroke 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  and  there  would  have  been  a  massacre.  Ever  sinc« 
that  day  I  have  K>oked  upon  a  camel  with  eyes  of  affection." 

•  Lowe's  Central  India  during  (he  Rebellion  of  1857-58. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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diflSculty.    Every  soul  engajrccl  in  this  important  action  suffered 

more  or  less.     Officers  and   men  fainted  away,  or 

Their  tin-       dropped  down  as  though  struck  hy  lightning  in  the 

endurance,      delirium  of  a  siinstroke ;  yet  all  this  was  endured 

■without  a  murmur,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 

■we  were  .'■peculating  upon  the  capture  of  Kalpi  fai  the  morrow." 

Before  daybre  ik  the  following  morning,  ISir  Hugh  marched 

on  that  place.     His  1st  brigade,  under  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuart, 

he  sent  through  the  ravines,  following  the  course  of  the  Jamnah, 

whilst  he  led  the  2nd  himself,*  along  the  Kalpi  road. 

Colonel  Maxwell's  batteries  still  continued  to  shell  the  fort 

and  the  villages  in  front  of  it.     As  the  two  brigades 

The  fort  of      advanced,  ho^wever,  these  villages  ■were  abandoned 

Kalpi  IS  ,,',-,  '.  ,  °  , 

evacuated.  by  the  rebels,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  no 
perious  resistance  ■was  contemplated.  When  the  two 
brigades,  having  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their  path,  united 
near  the  town,  and  advanced  into  it,  they  were  not  opposed ;  the 
rebels  had  fled,  quitting  for  ever  the  arsenal  ■which  had  served 
them  so  long  and  so  well.f 

The  capture  of  Kalpi  completed  the  plan  of  the  campaign  for 

the  column    having    its    base  at    Mau,  which    Sir 

Theraptnre    Robert  Hamilton  had  submitted  to  the  Govemor- 

compi't*?"       General  and  the   Commander-in-Chief  towards  the 

sirR<.b.rt       closo  of  the  preceding  year.     In  all  respects  that 

Haniiltuu  8  ,  111  '■  •     t  It         ^   •  e  -tt  ' 

plan.  i>lan  had  been  earned  out.     Alarchiug  from  Man  in 

November   Sir    Hugh    IJose  had,    in    five    months, 

traversed  central  India,  crossing  its  numerous  rivers,  storming 

strong    forts,    taking    many    towns,    defeating    armies  vastly 

superior   in   numbers,  led   by  men   and   by  a  woman    whoso 

•  Brigadier  C.  SteuErt,  C.B.,  commanding  the  2nd  brigade,  had  reported 
Eick  after  the  battle  of  Kuncb,  and  the  command  hod  devolved  upon  Lieutcnaut- 
C<jli)nol  Cimipbell,  71st  Hi>:ldauders. 

t  The  following  description,  given  by  an  eye-witness,  proves  how  the  rebels 
had  used  the  position  of  Kalpi,  and  the  good  stoud  in  which  it  hud  stood  them. 
After  enumerating  the  quantities  of  annimnition,  lead,  iron,  brass,  gun-carriages, 
guu-moidds,  &.C.,  found  in  the  fort.  Dr.  Lowe  adds: — "The  enemy  had  erected 
honses  and  tents  in  the  fort,  had  tbeir  smiths'  shops,  their  carjjentcrs'  shops. 
Their  foundries  for  casting  shot  and  sIk-II  were  in  j)crfoct  order,  clean  and  well 
constructed ;  the  specimens  of  brass  shell  cast  by  thorn  were  faultless.  .  .  . 
In  the  arsenal  were  alx>ut  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  outside  it 
were  large  heaps  of  shot  and  shell  ranged  after  the  fashioA  of  our  own.  .  .  . 
It  would  appear.  .  .  .  that  the  enemy  had  prepared  for  a  long  stand  here."— 
Lowes  Ctulral  India. 
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hatred  of  the  British  name  iucitod  them  to  efiforts  not  to  bo 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the   nnitiny.     He   and 
his     uallant     comrades     had     accomiilislied    these     Summary 
great  deeds  during  a  season  the  terrible    heat    oi     campaign, 
which     far    surpassed    the     heat    of     the     corre- 
sponding season   of    previous    years,  and    under  a  sun  which 
proved   scarcely  less  deadly   than  the  enemy.*      Yet  moving 
steadily  onwards,  regarding  difficulties  as  only  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  keeping  in  view  the  goal  at    which  he  aimed,  Sir 
Hugh  had  marched  from  victory  to  victory.     It  may 
be   said  of  him   that  it   was   his   character   which     |'^s?8^^ 
created  his  success.      Careless    of  himself,  ho   con-     "chanctcr 
ducted    every    reconnaissance,    he    planned    every     guccess."'* 
action,  he  was  foremost  in  every  attaclc,  he  courted 
danger  and  exposure.      At  the  same  time,  no  leader  ever  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  i-okliers.     To  look  after  their  comforts, 
to    see,  after  a  hard-fought    action,  that   the   wounded    were 
attended  to,  and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  march,  that  provisions 
were  abundant,  was  with  him  a  sacred  duty.    It  was  this  which 
endeared  him  io  the  troops;  this  that  made  them  fight  cheerily 
against  numbers,  endure  the  killing  raj^s  of  the  fierce  sun.     If 
he  demanded  all  their  energies  on  the  battle-field,  they  saw  that 
their  wants  were  attended  to  wdien  the  battle  was  over  ;  that  he 
never  spared  himself;  that,  with  all  the  cares  of  command  upon 
him,  ho  managed  to  find  time  to  attend  to  them.      It  was  that 
sympathy   which  evoked  the  enthusiasm    which,  enabled  the 
soldiers  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose  to  equal  the  achievements  of  any 
warriors  of  whom  history  makes  record. 

The  campaign  now  appeared  over.     Its  every  object  had  been 
accomplished.      Sir  Colin    Campbell,    sharing    that 
opinion,    wrote    to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton    a    letter     '^^^^ 
explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  several  corps  of    appears 
the  Central  India  Field  Force  were  to  be  cantoned,     «""<=i»'»<^- 


•  Dr.  Lowe  thus  describes  the  condition  of  officers  and  men  from  the  cflect, 
of  the  sun,  when  they  entered  Kalpi.  "  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  were  sick 
and  the  whole  force  needed  rest.  The  general  himself  was  very  ill ;  his  chief 
of  the  staff.  Colonel  Wetherall,  C.B.,  was  in  a  raving  fever  ;  his  quartermasters 
general,  Captain  ifacdonald,  was  worn  out,  and  among  the  list  of  those  going 
away ;  the  chaplain  of  the  force,  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Schwabbe,  had  lost  his  rea.<;on 
and  was  apparently  sinking  fast ;  and  other  officers,  wounded  or  exhausted  by 
their  l<jng  and  arduous  duties  and  disease,  brought  on  by  these  and  the  terrible 
Bun,  had  been  ordered  to  England." 

K    2 
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and  adding,  with  regard  to  "Whitlock's  force,  that  "  it  woiihi  he 
otherwise  employed  as  a  movable  division."  The  general  who 
had  condncted  the  campaign  was  abont  to  dissolve  the  force  and 
to  proceed  to  a  cooler  climate  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
How  all  these  arraugements  were  suddenly  altered  I  shall  tell 
in  another  chapter.  Meanwhile  it  is  my  duty  to  record  the 
operations  of  the  other  column,  which,  with  Jabalpiir  as  its 
base,  had  been  directed  to  move  on  Bandah,  subduing  the  rebel 
Kajahs  en  its  route. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

KfRTVi     AND     BANDAir. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1857,  Brigadier-General  Whitlock, 
of  the  Madras  army,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division  for  service  in  the  Xagpiii-,  Sagar,  and  Narbada  terri- 
tories. His  force  was  to  consist  of  an  artillery  brigade,  com- 
posed of  two  troops  of  liorse  artillery  and  three  companies  of 
foot  artillery,  with  two  light  field-batteries  attached,  com- 
manded by  Lientenant-Colonel  W.  H.  ]\Iiller :  of  a     .-, 

^         1     •        1  ifi  ^iT  Ine  composi- 

cavalry  brigade  composed  ot  the  12th  Lancers  and     tionof 
the  6th  and  7th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  commanded     whTu^k's 
by   Colonel   A.    W.    Lawrence;   of  one  brigade  of    *■"■"<>?. 
infantry,    composed    of    the   3rd   Madras   Europeans   and   the 
1st  and  5th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Carpenter,  M.A. ;   of  a  second  infantry  brigade,  composed  of 
the  43rd  Light  Infantry  and  the  19th  and  left  wing  of  the 
50th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  McDuflF, 
74th  Highlanders.      There  were  also  details  of  sappers   and 
miners.     The  force  was  to  be  massed  at  Jabalpur,  and  to  march 
thence  towards  Bandah. 

A  small  force,  previously  detached  from  the  Madras  presi- 
dency,  or   serving   in   the   central   provinces,    was 
already  at  Jal)alpur.*     This  force  consisted  of  six     Tho  force  at 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  33rd  Madras  Native    drrcc!^"'" 
Infantry,   under    Culonel   Miller;    a   hundred   and 
twenty  men  28tli  Madras  Native  Infantry,   under  Lieutenant 
Standen ;    a   hundred   and    twenty   men   of    the    1st    Nagpiir 
liiflesf;  tliree  hundred  mtn  4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cumberlege  ;  three  hundred  men  6th  Madras 
Light   Cavalry,   under   Lieutenant-Colonel    Byng;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  2nd  Nizam's  Cavalry,  under  Captain  Macintire; 

*   Vide  page  70  of  this  volumo. 

t  The  Nagpdr  local  force  bad  been  rearmed  by  Mr.  Plowdcn. 
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to  halt  a  total  of  eight  linndrecl  and  ninety  infantry  and 

whiti<Sk'8      eeven  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.     This  small  column 

arrival.  had  oider.s  to  halt  at  Jahalpiir  pending  tlie  arrival 

of  General  Whitlock  and  his  force. 

General  Whitlock  reached  Kamthi  on  the  lOtii  of  January. 

He  was  unable,  from  various  causes,  to  leave  that  place  till 

the  23rd  of  the  same  month.     Setting  out  on  that 

reaches  date,  he  arrived  at  Jabalpur  on  the  Gth  of  February.* 

jabaipdr.        p.^^j.  ^f  j^j^    jgt;   brigade  reached   on   the  Gtb,  the 

remainder  a  few  daj's  later. 

On  the  17th  of  February  General  Whitlock,  leaving  a  small 

garrison  at  Jabalpiir,  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  arrival  of 

Brigadier  McDnirs  brig-^de  to  a  tolerable  strengtli.  set  out  for 

8:i""ar.     He  muved  in  the  direction  of  Jakhani,  with  the  object 

of  overawing  the  mutinous  landowners  iu  the  Ifewah 

"^h"part"of     district.    Ho  reached  that  place,  previously  captured 

his  force  for     by  WiUoughby  Osborne,  on  the  24th,  and  was  there 

^""  met  by  the  loyal  Hdjah  of  Urchah.     Halting  here 

one  day,  he  sot  out  on  the  26th  for  Damoh,  and  arrived  there 

on  tlie  4th  of  March.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  during  tliis 

march  of  fifteen  days  General  "Whitlock,  tliough  strongly  urged 

His  move-       ^^7  Major  Erskine,  the  political  officer  accompanying 

mentsare       Jjis  forcc,  to  drivo  the  rebels  fiom  the  strong  places 

by*oxtrfnie      thoy  occupicd,  and  from  which  they  still  continued 

cjuiion.  tQ  iiarass  the  districts  between  Jabalpur  and  Danioh, 

refused  to  send  a  single  detachment  for  that  purpose  from  his 

force.     He  preferred,  he  t-aid,  to  keep  it  massed  in  his  liand. 

The  result  was  that,  although  Whitlock's  column  secured  the 

ground   on   which   it   encam})cd,   scared   into    submission   the 

villages  through  which  it  marched,  and  even  recovered  Damoli, 

it  left  the  population  of  the  districts  still  occupied  by  rebels 

astonished  at  the  regard  paid  to  the  latter. 

On  the  5th  Whitlock  rode  into  Siigar,  accompanied  by  some 

Whitick        horse  artillery  and  cavalry.     Sagar  liad  previously 

reaches  been  relieved  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  hut  on  reaching  it 

"■  \Vhitlock  at  once  sent  an  express  to  Damoh  for  two 

liundred  Euroi)eau  and  seventy  native  infantry  to  come  in  by 

forced  marches;  ho  also  detached  a  small  body  of  Europeans  to 

escort  treasure  from  Jabalpur,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  force 

he  kept  halted  at   Damoh  under  the  command   of  Brigadier 

•  The  distance  is  a  hundred  and  fortj-cight  miles. 
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Carpenter.     He,  however,  returned  and  resumed  command  on 
the  12th. 

On  the  17th  AYhitlock,  still  halted  at  Damoh,  received  the 
Governor-General's  orders  to  march  on  Nagod  and 
Panah  hy  way  of  Ilattah,  and  to  afford  aid  to  the     ^^j^'J^tV^ 
loyal  Rajahs  of  Bundelkhand,  notably  to  the  Eujah     march  on 
of  Charkhdri.      Lord   Cannin-'s   despatch    further     ,^o«,mmuni- 
(lirected  Whitlock  to  comnmnicate  his  movement  to     catewitu 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  so  as  to  enable  that  officer  to  work     Kose.""' 
in  concert  with  him. 

In  compliance-with  this  order,  ^Vhitlock  left  Damoh  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  and,  entering  Bundelkhand,  arrived 
at  Panah  without  molestation  on  the  29th.  Evidently     ™^^^ 
a  man  of  extreme  caution,  Whitlock  halted  here  to  ob-     I'anah,  and 

.     •       •     r  .•  T  J.1  'i-  r  J.1  baits  toubtain 

tain  luiormation  regarding  the  position  or  the  enemy     information, 
and  the  practicability  of  the  roads.  The  reader,  if  he 
refer  to  the  preceding  chapter,  will  see  that  this  was  the  precise 
period  when  the  Government  would  have  diverted  Sir  Hugh 
Jiose  from  his  attack  on  Jhansi  in  order  to  succour  Charkhdri, 
then  besieged  by  Tantia  Topi ;  and  that  activity  on 
the  part  of  General  Whitlock  was  specially'  desirable.     cautiOT.'*"^ 
But  no  activity  was  disjjlayed.     The  force  remained 
halted  at  Panah  till  the  2ud  of  April.     Whitlock,  having  by 
that  time  come  to  a  resolution,  marched  on  it  by  Marwa  Ghat,  a 
route  almost  impossible  for  guns  and  vehicles.     So     Procpedsby 
difficult  was  the  road  that  on  reaching  Mani^lala,  at     a.iifflcuit 
the  foot  of  the  pass,  Whitlock  had  to  halt  for  three     ilandai^stm 
days  to  repair  damages.      Wliilst  thus   halted,  he     8i"«iy and 
received  (3rd  of  April)  a  despatch  from  Sir  Hugh      ■'"'""^'i' 
Rose,  directing  him  to  move  with  all  expf'dition  upon  Jliausi. 
Whitlock  was  unable  to   leave  Mandala  till  the  Gtli  of  April. 
He  then  marched,  by  way  of  Chat) pur,  on  Bamlabf  reached 
Chatrpiir  on  the  9th,  surjiriscd  the  rebels  the  follow-     atideventu- 
ing  night  whilst  evacuating  the  fort  of  Jhi>;an,  then     ally  reacUc!, 
marched  on  Mahoba,  and  thence  on  Bandah. 

The  rebel  Nawab  of  Bandah,  was  playing  the  i  art  of  an 
iudei>endent  prince  in  the  district  which    took  its     xiieXanfib 
name  from  the  chief  town.     The  Xawiil)  had  been     of  n»ndiii 
well  supplied  with  information  regarding  Whitlock's     todi-aw"" 
movements,   and,  judging  him   to   bo  a  man   of  a     wiiitiock 
cautions  and   anxious  temperament,  determined  to 
attcu^pt  to  lead  him  into  a  traD.     No  sooner,  then,  had  he  been 
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certified  of  tlio  advanco  of  the  English  general  than  he  directed 
the  troops  he  had  stationed  at  Mahoha,  and  which  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  mutinied  50th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  two  hundred  men  of  the  23rd  Native  Infantry, 
the  2nd  Eegimeut  Irregular  Cavalry  Gwaliar  contingent,  and 
half  a  battery  of  guns,  to  evacuate  that  place  and  take  up  a 
position  in  ambush  at  Kabrai,  whence  they  shculd  fall  upon 
English  troops  as  tliey  would  pass  it  before  dawn.  At  the  same 
time  the  Nawab  took  care  that  ^Vhitlock  should  bo  infonned 
that  he  would  encounter  no  enemy  south  of  Bandah. 

Had  the  courage  of  his  iroops  equalled  the  (cleverness  of  the 
Nawab,  the  plan  would  have  succeeded.     Whitlock  so  far  fell 
into  the  trap  that  he  believed  there  weie  no  rebels 
and  succeeds.   ■^^^,f^^YQ   j^jj^j      jy^^   troops   were   actually   marching 
u^P^sn'-''*   through  Kabrai  an  hour  before  daybreak,  when  the 
prise  the  Kiig-  enemy  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  fire.     The  sur- 
iatter!'^u'*     prise  \v  as  but  for  a  moment.     I'he  Horse  Artillery, 
recovering,      i]^^^    Laucers,   and   the   Ilaidarabad  Irregulars  gal- 
loped   forward,    and   soon  compelled    the  rebels  to 
retreat.     Unfortunately,  in    the   pursuit   Avhich   ft«llowed,   the 
principal  body  of  the  British  force  took,  in  the  dark,  a  wrong 
direction,  so   that  but  few  of  the  enemy  were  cut  up.     The 
attempt,  however,  clearly  indicated  to  Whitlock  what  was  in 
store  for  him  at  Bandah.     lie  pushed  on,  however,  and  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  lOtli  found  the  rebel  forces, 
TiieNawiO)'*   headed   by  the  Nawab,  occupying  the  plain  south 
npTt<''^"K      ^^  *^®  town,  and  barring  his  entrance  into  it.     The 
positiou  iu       Nawiib's  forces  consi.sted  of  seven  thousand  men,  of 
Bdildab.         whom   rather   more   than    one-third   were    regular 
troops.     The  position  he  had  taken  up  was  strong. 
The  ground  was  very  much  intersected  by  ravines  and  water- 
courses, nnd  of  these  the  rebels  liad  taken  skilful  advantage. 
\Vhitlock  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning 
Where  he  la     of  tho  lUth.     At  5  o'clock  his  advance  guard,  com- 
•iiackf^iby      nianded  by  Colonel  Aptliorp,  and  consisting  of  three 
\>hiiw:k.        companies  3rd  Madras  Europeans,  two  guns  Mein'g 
troop    Horse    Artillery,    some    Haitlarahud    Irregulars    under 
Macintire,  a  few  of  tlio    12th  Lancers,  and   a  detachment  Ist 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  came  upon  tho  enemy.     Apthorp  wa« 
at  once  directed  to  turn  tlio  right  of  the  rebel  position,  whilst 
the  main  body  should  threaten  it  in  front.     These  orders  wero 
carried  out  to  tho  letter.     Apthorp's  men  had,  however,  no  easy 
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task.     It  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  rebels.     When     c&iiantrj-  of 
Aptliorp  had  cairied  one  ravine  he  found  them  in     oSbect' 
force  in  the  next.     There  must  have  been  much  in     m'm'"'''^*'' 
the  nature  of  the  ground  to  screen  human  life,  for     Aiforiand 
though  the  fight  lasted  seven  hours,  from  b  o'clock     '^'  ^°' 
till  noon,  the  casualties  on  the  British  side  amounted  only  to 
thirty-nine,   of  -whom   four   Avere   officers.      Several   deeds   of 
heroism  were  performed.     The   coolness  of  Apthorp  was  the 
admiration  of  every  one.     Young  Colbeck,  of  the  3rd  Europeans, 
met  a  glorious  death  leading  his  men  to  the  charge  of  the  first 
nullah.     Captain  Macintire,  of  the  Ilaidanibad  cavalry- — which 
lost  twenty  killed  and  wounded — greatly  distinguished  himself, 
as   did   likewise   Brigadier   Miller,   Sergeant-Major  Alford,   of 
the  Madras  Artillery,  and  Captain  Clifton,  12th  Lancers.     At 
length  the  position  was  forced,  and  the  Nawab  fled,     TheXawibis 
with    two    thousand   followers,    to   Kalpi,    leaving    compieteiy 
behind  him  seventeen  guns,  the  town  of  Baudah,  and      ^  ^'   ' 
a  palace  filled  with  property  of  great  value.     The  rebel  loss  in 
the  battle  was  variously  estimated  at  from  four  to  six  Inindrcd 
men.   General  Wiiitlock  established  his  head-quarters  in  Bandah, 
to  wait  there  till  the  remainder  of  his  force  should  join  him. 

The  second  brigade,  under  Brigadier  McDufF,  reached  Jabalpiir 
on  the  18th  of  March,  and  set  out  for  Sagar  on  the 
24th.     In  order,  however,  to  prevent  the  mutiueers    jdn^^'hy*^ 
from  heading  backwards  into  the  Mi'rzapur  district,     McDuiTa 
"NVhitlock  sent  instructions  to  this  brigade  to  change      "^^  ^ 
itd  course  and  to  proceed  to  Nagod.     McDuil',  therefore,  only 
reached  Bandah  on  the  27th  of  May.     lie  found  Whitlock  still 
lialted  there. 

Whitlock,  on  being  joined  by  McDufTs  brigade,  resolved  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Sir  Hugh  Kose  at  Kalpi,  and  had 
indicated  tlie  29th  as  the  day  of  dti»arture  on  th.it  errand.  But 
Sir  Hugh  Kose,  as  we  have  seen,  had  completely  defeated  the 
rebels  before  Kalpi  on  the  23rd,  ami  had  eutereil  that  place  on 
the  24th  of  May.  Information  of  this  reached  Whitlock  in  time 
to  change  his  plans  regarding  Kalpi. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  through  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  will  not  have  failed  to  see  how,  in     . 
eveiy  particular,  the  action  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose  had     psrtici^r 
cleared  the  way  for  the  action  of  Gene:  al  Whitlock.     ^.J,'!]^ 
It  was  Sir  Hugh,  who  at  Garhakota,  and  on  tlicBetwa,     cioared  tbo 
had  disposed  of  the  enemies  with  whom,  but  for  that,     wu'.uJc^ 
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■\Vliitlock   would  have   had   to   deal.      The    defeat   of  Tdntia 
Topi  on  the  Betwa   alone  made  it   possible   for   AVhitlock   tc 
inarch  on  B.mdah.     Yet — extraordinary  perversity  of  Fortune 
— whilst  Sir  Hugh  and  his  force  endured  all  the  hardships  of 
the  campaign,  and  did  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
fighting,  AVhitlock  and  his  little  army,  up  to  the 
ifortune"^''^   time  of  the  capture  of  Baudah,  gained  all  the  sub- 
stantial advantages.     The  spoils  of  Bandah,  whicli 
would  not  have  been  gained  but  for  tlie  action  of  Sir  Hugh 
Kose,  were  allotted  to  Whitlock's  force  alone  ! 

The  fcame  blind  goddess,  not  content  with  one  perverse  dis- 
tribution of  her  favoiirs,  now  set  about  to  perpetrate 
ordered^to'*     auotlicr.      AVhitlock   liad   but    just   renounced   his 
Kt'^'^f  "°        intention  to  march  to  the  assistance   of  Sir    Hugh 
Kose  at  Kalpi,  when  he  received  orders  from  Lord 
Canning  to  march  against  the  Kilo  of  Kirwi. 

Kirwi,  formerly  better  known  as  Tiroha,  is  forty-five  miles 
from  Bandah,  and  seventy  from  Allaliubiid.  The 
Kf^w?"'  ^^'^^  ^^  Kirwi,  Miulhava  lido,  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  adoption,  when  ho  was  only  four  years  old. 
"When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  he  was  llien  a  boy  of 
but  nine  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  Ram  Chandra  Eain,  a  man 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Government  of  Iiulia,  and 
appointed  by  it  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  young  liao  during 
his  minority.  The  Kao  was  thus,  in  equity,  the  ward  of  the 
Government  of  India.  It  has  been  commonly  asst;rted  that 
there  were  two  Kaos  of  Kirwi.*  This  statemetit  has  no  founda- 
tion. There  wa-,  indeed,  a  discarded  relative  of  the  imuiedi  ite 
predecessor  of  li.im  Chandra  Kiim,  to  whom  he,  Madhava  Kao, 
was  required  to  pay  a  monthly  stipend  of  two  hundred  rupees, 
and  to  whom  the  title  of  Kao  was  granted  by  courtesy.  But 
this  person,  Narayan  Kao,  was  absolutely  without  position  or 
influence,  and  ho  would  not  have  presumed  even  to  whisper  an 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  situation  at  Kirwi,  then,  was  simply  this:  that  the  Kao  was 
a  minor,  onl^-  nine  years  old,  and  the  affairs  of  the  principality 
were  practically  conducted  by  Ham  Chandra  Kiim,  the  nominee  of 
the  Government  of  India.  But,  though  Uiiui  Cliandni  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  tliough  he  practically 
managed  the  state  of  Kirwi,  tlit-  feeling  amongst  the  landowners 

*  I  fell  into  this  mistAkc  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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of  the  principality,  great  and  small,  was,  in  1857,  inimical  to  tho 
British.  It  seems  to  me  very  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
so.  Many  years  before,  in  1827,  Amrit  Eao,  the  then  ruler,  had 
deposited  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  at  6  per  ctnt,  interest,  in  the 
hands  of  tho  Government  of  India,  for  the  perpetual  mainten- 
ance of  charities  and  temples  which  he  had  established  in  the 
holy  city  of  Banaias.  Ten  years  later,  in  1837,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  reduced  their  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent., 
and  Yenayak  Rao,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ararit  Kao,  in  order 
that  neither  the  charities  nor  the  temjiles  might  feel  the  loss, 
and  in  the  view,  moreover,  of  increasing  their  resources,  had 
then  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  three  additional 
lakhs,  making  a  total  of  five  lakhs,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  annually  for  the  purposes  above  stated.  The  interest 
was  punctually  paid  during  the  lifetime  of  Venaj'^ak  Eao,  and 
for  three  years  after  his  death,  when,  for  some  reason  which  the 
Government  of  India  has  never  divulged,  the  paj'ment  of  the 
interest  ceased. 

Madhava   Rao   was    then    only    seven    years    old,   and    no 
suspicion  of  treason,  or  felonious  intent,  attached  then  to  tho 
child  ;  but  his  advi.sers,  and  other  pious  Hindus,  men 
of  blameless  life  and  integrity  of  purpose,  were  so     alvlLr 
shocked  at  the   sacrilegious   and   fraudiilent  with-     RiWhava 
holding  of  the  interest  on   sums   deposited   for   a     etirauutee 
6[)ecial  purpose  by  the  Raos  of  Kirwf,  that  they  paid     ^ff '"^t^'^" 
the  missing  amount  out  of  the  estate  of  the  princi- 
pality.    But  a  very  bitter  feeling  was  engendered  throughout 
its  broad  lands.     Princes,  priests,  and  people  alike  felt  that  uu 
faith   could   thenceforward  be  placed  in    tho  promises  of  tho 
Supreme  Power. 

When,  then,  the  mutiny  bruke  out  in  the  Xoith-Wcst  Pro- 
vinces; when  the  Rani  of  Jhansi,  whoso  cause,  judged  from 
the  standard  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  native  princes,  was 
eminently  a  just  cause,  broke  into  rebellion;  when  the  earlier 
occurrences  in  the  vicinity  of  Bnndelkhand  seemed  to  presage 
tlio  fall  of  British  rule,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Rdm  Chandra 
Ram,  noting  the  outraged  feelings  of  tho  people,  and  their 
sympathy  with  tho  leader  of  the  movement  in  the  Duab,  tho 
heir  of  the  Peshwa,  Nana  8ahib,  to  whom  tho  Rao  of  Ki'rwi, 
was  collaterally  related,  should  have  found  his  task 
more  than  ordinarily  difTicult.  But,  loyal  to  tho  who'iochre 
British  overlord,  he  did  his  duty  truly  and  zealously,     siiiib. 
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Up  to  the  third  week  of  May,  1858,  the  young  Edo,  himself 
Causes  which  iiii^oceiit   of  mischief,  for,  it   cannot   be    too  often 
prompted  the   insisted,  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  had  enjoyed 
h^^lfter"     blissful  visions  of  a  fortunate  future.     Ho  did  not 
Baniiah  had     kuow  tliat  Kirwi  had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
places  to  which  a  severe  lesson  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered, for  the  discontent  of  his  people  had  taken  a  very  passive 
form.     For  a  lung   time  it  was   covered  from  danger  by  the 
Kawab  of  Bandah,  but,  when  Bandah  fell  on  the  19th  of  April, 
the  young   Edo  was  made  to  write  to  Sir  Robert   Hamilton, 
professing  loyalty  to  the  British,  and  offering  to  admit  British 
troops  into  his  capital. 

A  little   later,  when  he.  Sir   Hugh,  unaided  by  "Whitlock, 

had  taken  Kal[)i,  and  when,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 

tiiat^wbft^      "Whitlock  left  Bandah,  to  march  on  their  palace,  the 

lock  is  Kiio  waited  till  that  general  had  reached  Bharatkiip, 

K?rwf  Tb^y'^    ten  mUes  from  Ki'rwi,  and  then  rode  out  and  tendered 

rt  nd  ""'*     *^  ^^°^  *'^®  welcome  only  offered  to  those  supposed 

to  be  friends. 

Whitlock's  march  on  Kirwi  had  been  made  possible  by  the 

annihilation  of  the  forces  of  the  Xawub  of  Bandah  at 

By  this  act      Kalui.    That  chicftaiu  fled  from  Bundelkhand,  never 

the  gpf.lls  of  •        .1        ■  ^-L  X  -il   •       -i     1         1 

Kfrwf  again,  during  the  war,  to  reappear  witlnn  its  borders, 

^thtmt'         Still,  the  young  ]{iio  had  committed  no  overt  act  of 
fightinR.  on     rebellion ;    ho   was   yet   virtually   a   ward    of    the 
fuKc.''*''*      British  Government;  he  had  surrendered  without 
resistance   to   the  British  general ;  and  there   was 

assuredly  no  reason  why  the  great  disaffection   of  his  people 

should  be  punished  in  his  person  as  though  it  had  been  active 

treason. 

But,  at  Kfrwi,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  treasure.     The 

young  Riio  was  very  rich,  and  it  was  found  notdiflScult  to  trump 

up  a  case  ajiainst  him. 

For  Whitlock,  moving  from  Bandah  on  the  2nd  of  Juno,*  had 
Enomuns  entered  Kirwi  without  opposition  on  the  Gth.  Not 
•mount  of  a  shot  had  been  firud  against  him,  but  he  resolved 
f!mnd  at  nevcrtlulcss  to  treat  the  young  Ivao  as  though   ho 

Kirwf.  jjj^j  actually  opposed  the  British  forces.     The  reason 

for  this  perversion  ot  honest  dealing  lay  iu  the  fact  that  in 

*  The  very  daj  on  which,  it  will  be  seen,  one  of  Sir  Hngh's  colomns  started 
to  cncouutcr  more  iLiiigers  at  Gwdliiir. 
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the  palace  of  Kirwi  was  stored  tlie  wherewithal  to  compensate 
poldiers  for  many  a  hard  fight,  and  many  a  trolling  sun.  In 
its  vaults  and  strong  rooms  were  specie,  jewels,  and  diamonds  of 
priceless  value ! 

It  was  nothing  that  the  young  Eao,  to  whom  this  wealth 
Lelonged,  was  himself  but  a  lad  of  nine  years,  innocent  in  his 
own  person  of  treason ;  that  the  Indian  Government  was  his 
guardian,  and,  as  such,  responsible,  during  his  minority  for  his 
acts  ;  that  the  tutor  of  the  young  boy,  Eam  Chandra  Earn,  who 
doubtless  had  been  the  interpreter  of  the  outraged  feelings  of 
the  nobles  of  Kii'wi,  had  been  appointed  to  his  post  bj'  British 
authority.  The  wealth  was  coveted,  and  the  wealth  was  taken 
— taken  as  prize  money,  to  be  squabbled  over  by  those  who  took 
it  without  firing  a  shot.* 

The  question  of  the  proprietary  right  in  this  booty,  strangely 
declared  to  be  prize-money,  was  ultimately  argued 
before  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.     By  this  court    to  fhe  booty 
the  claim  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose's  force  to  share  in  the     Buiisrqnently 
prize,  which  had  come  into  British  possession  mainly     theHigh^  "'* 
in   consequence   of  his   action,   was    rejected ;    the     J^JJ^^'rait 
claims  of  the  commanders  of  other  co-operating  but 
independent  divisions  and  columns  were  rejected  ;  the  claims  of 
the    Commander-in-Chief   in   India   and   his   staff,    who   were 
hundreds  of  miles   from  the  spot,  and  whose  action  did  not 
influence  the  capture,  and  the  claims  of  the  ofiiccrs     .        .  . 
and  men  of  General  AVhitlock's  force,  were  admitted 
vo  an  exclusive  right  in  the  piize  of  Bandah  and  Kirwf. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  feel  some  interest  as  to  the  future  of 
the  innocent  boy,  Madhava  Eao,  whose  property  was  thus 
unceremoniously  disposed  of.  A  treatment  similar  to  that 
meted  out  bj*  the  Government  of  India  to  another  of  their 
wards,  Dhulip  Singh  of  the  Panjab,  was  extended  to  this  boy  of 
nine.  His  estates  were  confiscated.  He  was  then  f  "  pardoned 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  and  is  now  being  educated  at 
Bareli  as  a  ward  of  the  British  Government.  A  provision  of 
Rs.  30,000  a  year  has  been  made  for  him."  J     What  became  of 

*  Vide  Appendix  A. 

t  "  Aifchison's  Treaties."  vol.  iii.  p.  142  (edition  1SG3). 

X  The  proof  that  the  Government  of  India  were  actually  the  tnistces  of  the 
Eao's  estate  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1857  they  were  actually  regulating 
the  property,  making  all-imitortant  appointments  and  authorising  all  tho 
expenditure,  through  the  Adininistrator-Gcncral  of  Bengal   and   his  ofEccrs. 
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him  subsequently  to  1863  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  guardianship  announced  in  the  record 
from  which  I  have  quoted  has  been  more  faithfully  administered 
than  was  the  first. 

After  the  capture  of  Kirwi,  Whitlock's  force  was  distributed 
so  as  to  maintain  order  in  the  Bundelkhand  and  Jamnah  districts. 
A  portion  was  sent  to  Kalpi  on  the  requisition  of  Sir  IT.  Rose  ; 
one  was  lefr  at  Ki'rwi,  other  portions  were  sent  to  Mohaba, 
Jaliiun,  Bandah,  Kirka,  Sugar,  Uamoh,  and  Ilamirpur.  The 
general's  headqnaitcrs  were  fixed  at  Mahoba.  Ili-re  we  must 
leave  him,  to  return  to  Tantia  Tupi  and  Sir  Hugh  IJuse. 

It  is  a  recognised  law,  that  the  malfeasances  of  agents  appointed  bj  a  trustee 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ward. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SIR  HUGH   ROSE   AND   G\\"AL1AR. 

It  has  already  been  related  that  Tdntiii  Topi,  after  his  defeat  at 
Kiinch,  had  fled  to  Chirki — about  four  miles  from     Movements 
Jalciur — where   liis  parents  resided.     He  i cmained     "'  lantia 
there  during  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  march  to  Kal])i,  and     nTuiot^ 
during  the  events  which  led  to  the  capture  of  that     p''.'^'|i-*"^ 
jilace.     Learning  that  Rao  Sahib  and    the  Rdni  of     afterthp 
Jhansi  had  fled,  after  their  defeat  at  Gahuili,  tosvards     '"*"  "^  ^'^'^'p'- 
Gopalpur,  foi  ty-six  miles  south-west  of  Gwaliar,  Tdutia  girded 
np  his  loins  and  joined  them  at  that  place. 

Their  affairs  seemed  desperate.     Not  only  had  they  lost  their 
hold   on  central   India,   on   the  Sagar  and  Narbada 
territories  and  on  Bundelkhand,  but  their  enemies     Desperate 
were  closing  in  on  every  side;  Roberts  had  already     tueir affairs. 
detachel   from  Rajputand  a  brigade  under  Colonel 
Smith  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Hugh  Rose  ;  the  force  under  that 
officer  was  at  Kalpi,  about  to  be  distributed  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Jamnah ;  Whitlock    had    conquered  Baudah   and 
plundered  Kirwi.     On  three  sides,  then,  on  the  south,  east,  and 
the  west,  they  weie  encompassed  by  foes.     Nor  towards   the 
north  did  the  prospect  look  brighter.     There  lay  the 
capital  of  Maharajah  Sindhid,  overlooked  by  a  wall-     b^'enemles. 
girt  and  almost  inaccessible  rock.     Sindhia  was  not 
less  their  enemy  than  were  the  Biitish.     In  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  British,  at  a  time  when  hostility  seemed  to 
promise  him  empire,  Sindhid  had  remained  faithful  to  his  over- 
lord.    It  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  nor  was  it  thought  possible, 
that  in  the  mid-day  of  their  triumph  he  would   turn  against 
them. 

The  situation  then  seemed  desperate  to  the  rebel  chieftains. 
But  desperate  situations  suggest  desperate  remedies ; 
and  a  remedy  which,  on  first  inspection,  might  well     Dwporaie 
seem  desjierate,  did  occur  to  the  fertile  braiu  of  one     suggested. 
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of  tlie  confederates.     To  which  one  it  is  not  certainly  Icnown. 
But,    judging    the   leading    group    of    conspirators     by    their 
antecedents — Rao  Sahib,  the  Nawab  of  Bandah,  Tihitia  Topi, 
and  the  Eiiui  of  Jhansi — we  may  at  once  dismiss  the  two  first 
from  consideration.     They  possessed  neitlier  the  character  nor 
the  genius  to  conceive  a  plan  so  vast  and  so  daring.     Of  the 
two  who  remiin,  we  may  dismiss  Tantia  Topi.     Not  that  ho 
was  incapable  of  forming  the  design,  but — we  have  his  memoirs 
— and  in  those  he   takes   to   himself  no   credit   for   tlio   most 
successful  act  with  wbich  his  career  is  associated.     The  fourth 
probably  by     conspirator  posse>sed  the  genius,  the  daring,  the  de- 
tiie  lianf  of     spair  ncccssary  for  the  conception  of  great  deeds.   She 
^^  was  urged  on  by  hatred,  by  desire  of  vengeance,  by 

a  blood-stained  conscience,  by  a  determination  to  strike  hard 
whilst  there  was  yet  a  chan'-e.     She  could  recognise  the  possi- 
bilities before  her,  she  could  hope  even  that  if  the  first  blow 
were  successful  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign  might  be  changed  ; 
she   possessed  and  exercised  unbounded  influence  over  one  at 
least  of  her  companions — the  Eiio  Saliib.     The  conjecture,  then, 
almost  amounts  to  certainty  that  the  desperate  remedy  which 
the  confederates  decided  to  execute  at  Gopalpur  was  suggested 
and  pressed  upon  her  comrades  by  the  daring  Hani  of  Jhansi. 
The  plan  was  this.     To  march  on  G^Njiliar  by  forced  marches, 
to  appeal  to  the  religious  and  national  feeling   of 
Sindliia's  troops,  to  take  possession  of  his  capital,  by 
force  if  it  were  necessary,  and  then  from  the  precipitous  rock  of 
the  Gwaliar  fortress  to  laid  defiance  to  the  British. 

The  scheme  was  no  sooner  accepted  than  acted  upon.     Einis- 

Thecon-         Barics  proceeded  in  advance  of  the  column  to  tamper 

federates         with  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  over  Sindhid's  troops  ; 

an^niarch       the   column    followcd   more   leisurely,   yet   with   a 

on  Gwiiiur.     celerity  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  reached  the 

Morar  cantonment,  formerly  occupied  by  the   contingent,  in 

close   vicinity  to  Gwaliar,   during   the   night   of  the  30th  of 

May. 

Maharajah  Sindhia  was  informed  that  night  of  the  arrival  of 
Mabiir.;jaii  his  daugcroTis  visitors.  Probably  no  prince  had  ever 
MnJbu.  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  stronger  temptation 

than  was  Jaiaji  liao  Sindhia  during  1857-58.  The  desixndant 
by  adoption  and  the  repre.>entativo  of  the  family  of  the  famous 
^IiVlhiiji'  Itao,  of  the  Uaolat  IMo  who  had  fought  for  the  possos- 
siou  of  India  with  the  two  Wellesleys ;  he  was  still  the  most 
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considerable  chief  of  the  Marathii  race,  and  his  word,     "|iy|[,'pg'^ 
if  spoken  for  religion  and  race,  would  have  found  a 
response  all  over  central  and  western  India.     For  four  months 
he  had  prohably  the  fate    of   India   in   his    hands.     For  four 
]Iad  he  revolted  in^  June,  the  siege  of  Dehli  must     "j,',',"jj]*  ^ -. 
have  been  raised,  Agra  and  Lakhnao  would  have     of  India 
fallen;  it  is  more  than    probable  that  the   Tanjab     i" bis hamis. 
would  have  risen.     That,  under  such  circumstances,  possessing 
strong  military  instincts  and  chafing  under  a  great  ambition, 
Sindhia  should  have  remained  loyal,  is  most  Aveighty  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  English  overlordsbip,  and  to  its  appre- 
ciation by  the  greater  princes  of  India.    That  Sindhia  was  greatly 
influenced  in  the  course  he  followed  by  his  shrewd     probable 
minister,  Eajah  Dinkar  Itao,  and  by  the  appeals  from     reasons  for 
the  fort  of  Agra  of  the  able  British  representative  at      '*  oy^'J- 
his  court,  Major  Charters  Macpherson,  may  be  admitted.     But 
neither  Sindhia  nor  Dinkar  Eao  liked  the  English  personally. 
Both  the  one  and  the  oiher  would  have  preferred  an  independent 
Gwaliar.    But,  though  they  did  not  like  the  Engli-h  personally, 
they  hud  great  respect  for  the  English  character.     EecoUecting 
the  state  of  north-western  and  central  and  western  India  prior 
to  the  rule  of  Marquess  Wellesley,  they  could  feel,  under  the 
English  overlordsbip,  a  sense  of  security  such  as  tlieir  fathers 
and  their  fathers'  fathers  never  possessed.     They  had,  at  least, 
secure   possession   of    their   holdings.      No   one   from   outside 
would  venture   to   molest   them   as  their  ancestors   had  been 
molested.      The    question,   then,   would  rise — and   it   was    in 
answering  this  that  the  influence  of  .Major  Charters  Macpherson 
came  most  beneficially  into  play — "Granting  that,  by  joining 
the  mutineers,  we  could  confine  the  English  to  Bengal,  would 
Gwaliar  gain  by  their  expulsion  ?     It  is  doubtful :  thei'e  would 
bo  many  competitors  for  supremacy,  and — who  knows?     The 
King  of  Dehli  miglit,  with  the  aid  of  Sipahis,  become  supreme 
or  the  Sikhs  of  the  Panjab,  or  >>'ana  Sahib,  or  perhaps  even 
Ilolkar.     The  risk  is  too  great,  for,  adhering   to  the  English, 
we  shall  be  safe  in  the  end." 

In  some  such  manner  reasoned  Sindhia  and  Dinkar  Bao. 
They  argued  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
Sindhia,  and  in  that  light,  held  ever  before  them  by  the  steady 
hand  of  Charteis  Macpherson.  they  cast  in  their  lot  witli  the 
Britisli. 

But  not  in  this  manner  reasoned  many  of  the  groat  familien 

VOL.    V.  L 
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The  same       ^^  Gwalidr,  the  bulk  of  tlio  arm}'  and  of  tlie  people. 

rea.'^otis  do       These  111611  could  iccogiiise  only  what  was  passing 

buik!ftVc"^   before  their  eyes.     Their   eyes   looked   back   witli 

Mariithi         longing  to  the  past  when  the  empire  was  dangling 

^^^ ''  before  the  Maratha  race,  and  they  never  attempted 

even  to  open  the  book  of  the  future.     They  could  only  see,  in 

1857,   the   British   power  struck   down,   and   an    opportunity 

offering  itself  to  their  master  such  as  the  great  Madhaji  would 

have  given  half  his  years  to  have  clutched.     They  could  not 

understand  their  Maharajah's  inaction,  his  attempts  to  befriend 

the  British  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity.     They  had  sympa- 

wbo,  in  thised  with  the  men  of  his  contingent  when  they 

consequence,    levoltcd  and    muixlered  their  officers.     The  higher 

riiscontenton   fiud  morc  influential  amongst  them  assailed  Siudhia 

sindhifi.         with  pcrsuasious  and  entreaties;    and,  when   they 

found  these  fail,  they  began  even  to  talk  of  dethroning  him  and 

setting  up  another  ruler  in  his  place. 

The  fall  of  Dehli,  the  British  successes  in  Lakhnao  and  in 
north-western  and  central  India,  had  by  no  means  changed 
these  sentiments.  The  initation  caused  by  lost  opportunities 
had  produced  a  state  of  mind  eager  to  grasp  at  any  chance  to 
mend  the  situation  or  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  general  feeling  in  Gwiiliar  when,  on 

the   night   of  the   30th   of  May,   information   was 

orTHntiii""   brought  to  the  Maharajah    that    Tautia   Topi,  the 

Topi'9  arrival  Jjajji  of  Jhiinsi,  and  other  chieftains,   with  a  force 

estimated  at  seven  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand 

cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  had  reached  Moriir.     No  one  knew 

better  the  general  state  of  feeling  about  liim  than  the  Maharajah. 

1  „     But    ho    never   wavered.      The    conviction    of   thi- 

and  resolves  o      i       t-i       t   i 

to  do  brittle     ultimate  triumph  of  the  English  was  never  stronger 

with  111 m.        within   him    than    at  this    apparently    inauspicious 

moment,    and,    notwithstanding   the    ill-concealed    hostility  of 

many    of  his   adherents,    ho   determino<l   to   seize   the   offered 

opportunity  and  do  battle  with  the  rebels. 

Accordingly,  at  daybreak  on  the  let  of  June,  ho  marched  out 

lion  irc'.ca     ^^^  *^'^  ^^P  ^  positiou  ahout  two  iiiilcs  to  the  east- 

t.inoK  ward  of   Monir.     lie    had   with    him    six  thousand 

'■"'"■"*•  infantry,    about   fifteen    hundred    cavalrj',   hiH  own 

bodyguard    six    hundred    strong,    and    eight   guns.     'J'hese    ho 

ranged  in   tijree   divisions,  his  guns  in  the  centre,  and  waited 

for  the  attack.     About    7   o'clock  in  the  morning   the   rebels 
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advanced,    covered    Ly     mounted    skirmishers,    with     camels 
carrying  guns  of  small  calibre.     As  they  approached,  Sindhia's 
eight  guns  opened  on  them.     But  the  smoke  of  the  discharo-e 
had  scarcely  disappeared  -when  the  rebel  skirmishers 
closed  to  their  flanks,  and  two  thousand  horsemen.     isco™P'<^'eiy 

.  .  ,,     '  -11  aeieated, 

charging   at   a   gallop,   earned   the    guns.     Simul- 
taneously with  their  charge  Sindhia's  infantry  and  cavalry,  his 
bodyguard  alone  excepted,  either  joined  the  rebels  or  took  up  a 
position  indicative  of  their  intention  not  to  fight.     The  rebel 
cavalry,  pushing  their  advantage,  then  attacked  the  bodyguard, 
with  which  was  Sindhia  himself.     A  portion  of  the  guardsmen 
defended    themselves     with     great     gallantry,    and    did    not 
cease  to  fight  till  many  of  their  number  had  fallen. 
But,   as  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  every     ^'^'^^^*^''' 
moment  that   it   was   useless   to   continue   the  un- 
equal contest,  Sindhia  turned  and  fled,  accompanied  b}'  a  very 
few  of  the  survivors.      He  did  not  draw  rein  till  he  reached 
Agra. 

The  first  part  of  the  Eani's  bold  plan  had  thus  succeeded. 
She  and  her  confederates  delayed  not  a  moment  to  carry  it  out 
to  its  legitimate  consequences.   They  entered  Gwaliar,     ^,^g  ^^^^^ 
took   possession   of  the  fortress,   the   treasury,  the     enter 
arsenal  and  the  town,  and  began  at  once  to  form  a     and^'forma 
regular  government.     Nana   Sahib  was  proclaimed     goverument 
as  Ptshwa,  and  Bao  Sahib  as  governor  of  Gwaliar.     "^"^' 
Plentiful  largesses  were  distributed  to  the  army,  alike  to  the 
Gwaliar  troops  as  to  those  who  had  come  from  Kalpi.     Bam 
Rao   Govind,   one   of   the   Sindhia's   disgraced   courtiers,   was 
appointed  prime  minister.     The  royal  property  was 
declared  confiscated.    Four  Manitha  chiefs,  who  had     j"u'^d''7'^ 
been  imprisoned  by  Sindhia  for  rebellion,  were  re-     place  and  the 
leased,  clothed  with  dresses  of  honour,  and  sent  into     ^rTitori^"* 
the  districts  to  raise  troops  to  oppose  the  British  in 
any  attempts  they  might  make  to  cross  the  Chambal.    The  com- 
mand of  the  bulk  of  the  troops,  encamped  outside  the  city,  was 
entrusted  to  the  Bani  of  Jhansi.    Those  within  the  town  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Tantia  Topi.     Letters  were  at   once   despatched 
to  the  rebel  rajahs  still  in  the  district,  notably  to  tlie  Bajahs  of 
Banpur  and  Shahgarh,  to  join  the  new  government  at  Gwaliar. 

The  intelligence  of  the  success  of  this  audacious  enterprise 
reached  Kalpi  on  the  3rd  of  June.  Before  I  refer  to  the  action 
taken  by  Sir   Hugh  Bose,  it  is  necci^sary  that   I  should  state 

L  2 
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The  story  re-    the   cxact  positions  of  the  various  portions  of  the 

turns  to  .Sir        „  •ii>iiii  tt->-i» 

iiugu  Hose.     lorce  with  which  he  had  conquered  Kali>i  on  thu 

24th  of  May. 

As  soon  as,  by  the  occupation  of  Kalpi  on  the  24th  of  May, 

Hisaaion       Sir  Ilugh   Ei-'Se   had  discovered    the    flight  of  tho 

^Tt'Wh      ^^^^^^^1  lie  sent  out  parties  to  discover  tlie  lino  they 

rebels  at         had  taken.     Inforniatiou  was  soon  brought  to  him 

Kaipf.  that,  wliilst  a  few  had  crossed  the  Jainnah  into  tho 

Diiab,  whilst  a  lew  more  had  been  checked  in  attempting  the 

same  course  by  Colonel  Iliddcll,*  tho  main  body  had  bent  their 

steps  in  alnmst  a  south- westerly  direction  to  Gopalpiir.     To 

pxirsue  these  latter  he  at  once  organised  a  cclutuu  composed  of 

the  25tli  liombay  Native  Infantry,  the  3id  Bombay  light  cavalry, 

and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Ilaidanibiid  cavalry,  and  despatched  it, 

under  tho  command  of  Colonel  Ilobertson,  on  the  track  of  the 

rebels. 

Kobertson  set  out  from  Kalpi  on  tlie  25th  of  May,  the  rain 
Robert  o         falling     heavily.       This     rain,     wliieh     continued 
pusLesonin    throughout  that  day  and   the  day  following,  much 
re  Ids'.' '^'^  ""^   i'iipeded  his  progress.     He  puslied  on,  however,  as 
fast  as  possible,  and,  traversing  Mahona  and  Indiirki, 
fuuud  tliat  the  rebels  were  but  little  in  advance  of  him.     At 
Inhvan,  reached  on  the  29th,  sup|»lies  ran  short,  and,  as  none 
were  procuiablo  in  tho  district,  the   culumn   had  to  wait  till 
they  could  be  sent  up  from  Kalpi.     On  the  2nd  of  Juno  Kobert- 
son received  these  and  was  joined  by  two  squadrons  of  the  14th 
light  dragoons,  a  wing  of  tho  8Gth   foot,  and   f  mr  l>-]K)Uiiders. 
The  following  day  he  reachetl  ^Inhiirar,  iifty-fivo  miles  from 
Gwaliiir.     Here  lie  was  startled  by  information  of  the  attiick 
made  by  the  rebels  on  Gwuliar  and  of  its  result. 

An  exjiress  from  Kobertson,  sent  from  In'iwan,  and  which 
reached  Kalpi  on  tlio  1st  of  June,  gave  Sir  Hugh  tho  first  in- 

•  Colonel  Riddell,  who  was  moving  down  the  north  bank  of  i'"^  ^  ,i,,ii .»,  ^ilh 
llic  3rd  Bcnpal  Europeans,  Alexander's  Ilnrse,  and  two  guns,  >  :  of  a 

body  of  the  rebels  escaping  from  Kalpi,  a  few  miles  aliove  li  ii  the 

tou{h  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  2."»th  of  May.  lie  instantly  sent  the  ;iiii  Europeans 
icross,  who  captured  their  camp  equipage,  the  enemy  not  waiting  to  receive 
them.      Colonel   Riddell's   force   had   nreviou-sly   had  several     '  '        with 

detached  parties  of  insurgent.*;.     A  small  party  of  his  trooi)S  1  id  to 

Kalpf  in  boat.'!,  joining  there  Sir  Hugh  R'>Ne.    On  their  way  they  tened 

by  a  numerous  body  of  relx-ls  near  Bliijalpifr.  Lieutenant  Slierriff,  who  com- 
Dianded  the  party,  had  at  onco  landed  150  men,  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
(aptured  four  gtins. 


( 
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formation  that  tho   rebels  had  taken  the  road  to     p''  ""f?|» 
Gwaliar.     Instant!}'  Sir  Hugh  despatched  General     the^eUis 
Stuart  with  the  remainder  of  his  brigade,  consisting     on  Gw'^Ui*' 
of  the  other  wing  of  the  86th  foot,  a  wing  of  the     an.iatonce 
7 1  st  Higlilanders,  four  companies  of  the  25th  Bengal     g^^Prt-^*^^ 
native  infantry,  one  squadron   14th  light  dragoons,     Radeinthat 
No.  4  light  field  battery,  two  1  S-poundors,  one  8-inch     d''-ec«on. 
howitzer,  and  some  sappers,  to  join  Kobertson  and  to  march  on 
Gwaliar.      Stuart    reached    Atakona  on   the    3rd — the  day  on 
which  Robertson  had  reached  !Moharar — and  there  he  too  re- 
ceived the  first  information   of  the   startling   occurrences   at 
Gwaliar. 

TJie  oriler  which  had  sent  Stuart  to  Gwaliar  was  dictated  by 
a  sound  military  instinct.     But  no  one,  not  even  Sir     x- 
Hugh  Kose,  had  imagined  the  height  of  daring  to     <iivine<i  that 
which  the  Earn'  of  Jhansi  would  carry  her  audacious     fhe  reWs^"^ 
jdans.     The  rebels  might  march  on  Gwaliar,  but  no     would  be 
one  believed  they  would  carry  it  by  a  coup-de-main. 
It  seemed  more  likely  that  they  were  marching  into  a  trap,  to 
be  kept  there  till  Stuart's  force  should  fall  on  their  rear. 

How  the  "  impossible  "  happened  has  been  toLl.    The  inform- 
ation of  it  reached  Sir  Hugh  on  the  4th  of  June, 
after  he  had  resigned  his  command  and  ajiplied  for     itssucc^s" 
leave  on  medical  certificate.     In  a  moment  he  real-     VP''"^p'' 
ised  the  full  danger  of  the  situation.     Gwaliar  had         *" 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  at  the  time  of  j'ear  most 
unfavourable  for  militarj'  operations.     Another  week  and  the 
monsoon  rains  would  render  tho  black  soil  untraversable  by 
guns,  and  would  swell  the  rivers.     Under  those  circumstances, 
the  transport  of  siego-guns,  in  the  absence  of  pontoons,  which 
Sir  Hugh  did  not  possess,  would  be  most  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible.    He  realised,  moreover,  the  great  danger 
which  would  inevitably  bo  caused  by  delay.     No     theon'orm'us 
one   could   foresee   the   extent   of  evil   possible    if    '8s«<"9«t 
(iwaliiir   were   not   prom[)tly   wrested    from    rebel 
liands.     Grant  them  delay,  and  Tantia  Topi,  with  the  immense 
acquisition  of  political  and  military  strength  secured  by  the 
pf^schsion  of  Gwaliar,  and  with  all  its  resources  in  men,  money, 
and  material  at  his  disposal,  would  be  able  to  form  a  new  army 
on  the  fragments  of  that  beaten  at   Kalpi,  and  to  provoke  a 
Marathii  rising  throughout   India.     It  might   bo   po>sil)le    for 
hira,  using  the  dexterity  of  which  he  was  a  master,  to  unfurl 
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the  Pesliwa's  banner  in  the  southern  Maratha  districts.  Those 
districts  were  denuded  of  troops,  and  a  striking  success  in 
central  India  wouhl  probably  decide  their  inhabitants  to  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  the  cause  for  which  their  fathers  had  fought 
and  bled. 

Thus  reasoning,  Sir  Hugh  considered,  and  rightly  considered, 
that  the  time  for  ceremony  had  passed.     IIo  at  once 

He  resumes  ,       ,  i        i  •    i     i        i      i    i    -i    j  » 

hisconim.na    rcsuuied   the  command  which  he  had  laid  down, 

and,  1(  aving  a  small  garrison  at  Kalpi,  set  out  on 

and  sets  out     the  oth  of  June  with  a  small  forcef  to  overtake 

btuart  s  column. 

"With  a  view  to  aid  Sir  Hugh  in  his  operations  against  Gwa- 

liar,  the  Commander-in-Chief  ]daced  at  his  disposal, 

The  Com-       -jjy  tele<2;rai)h.  Colonel  Eiddell's  column  previously 

Chief  places     referred  to,  and  Brigadier  Smith's  brigade  of  the 

•I'sirHugh's  i'fijl'"''!"^'^   fi^'l*!  force.      The  only  other  troops  of 

disp<3Bai.         which  it  was  possilde  for  Sir  Hugh  to  avail  himself 

were  those  composing  the  small  garrison  of  Jhansi, 

under   Lieutenant-Colonel    Hicks    of    the    artillery,   and    the 

Haidarabad  contingent,  commanded  by  Major  Orr. 

The  Haidarubiid  contingent,  after  their  hard  and  splendid 

service,  had  received  orders  to  return  home.     They 

I^Sct  o7  thT"    had  already  sturted  ;    many  of  them,  indeed,  were 

Hai.iarabfid     f-^j.   advaiiccd   on    their    road.      But    the    moment 

the  intelligence  of  the  events  passing  at  Gwaliar 

reached  them  they  one  and  all  expressed  their  earnest  desire 

to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  their  old  commander. 

AVhilst  Sir  Hugli  Koso  himself  proceeded  by  forced  marches 

to  join   Stuart,  ho  directed  I^Iajor  Orr  to  move  to 

plan  oTonert-  Paniar,  ou  the  road  between  Sipri  and  Gwdliiir,  to 

tions  «K.iiii»i    f.„t  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  to  the  south,  and 

Jingadier  Smith,  who  was  near  Chandiif,  to  march 

with  his  biigado  direct  to  Kotah-ki-sarai,  about  live  miles  to 

the  south-east  of   Gwaliar.      To  Colonel   IJiddell,   escorting  a 

large  supply  of  siege-guns,  he  sent  instructions  to  move  with 

his  column  by  iho  Agra  and  Gwaliar  road.     He  hoped  that  all 

•  It  is  said  that  for  this  breach  of  red  tapo  rules  Sir  Ilufjh  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  Sir  C.  Campbell.  Un'lnti)itrdly  strict  routine  rerjuired  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  there  are  circumstances 
which  require  that  strict  routine  must  be  laid  aside ;  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

t  1st  troop  Bombay  horse  artillery;  one  s<iuadron  llth  light  dragoout ;  one 
•quadron  3rd  Bombay  light  cavalry  ;  Madras  sappers  and  miacrs. 
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the  columns  of  operations  would  be  at  their  posts  by  the  lOtli 
of  June. 

Setting  out,  as  I  have  snid,  on  the  nth  of  June,  and  making 
forced  marches  in  spite  of  a  heat  which  occasionally     sir  Hugh 
rose  to  a  hundred  and  thii  ty  degrees  in  the  shade,     2^'^''^''^^ 
Sir  Hugh  overtook  Stuart  at  Indurki  on  the  12th,     re;.ciies 
and,  still  pushing  on,  reached  Bahadurpiir,  five  miles     ^""^J 
to  the  east  of  the  Morar  cantonments,  on  the  16th.     There  he 
was  joined   by   Brigadier-General   Robei-t    Napier,     is  joined  ty 
whom  he  last  heard  of  at  the  storm  of  Lakhnao,  and    General 
who  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  2nd  brigade.*     ■"  *'^"^'^' 

Sir  Hugh  had  reached  Bahaditrpiir  at  0  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  June.     He  at  once  directed  Captain  Abbott  with 
his  Haidarabad  cavalry  to  reconnoitie  ]\[orar.     On     roconnoitrw 
receiving  Abbott's  report  that  the  rebels  were  in     therebei 
force  in  front  of  it.  Sir  Hugh  galloped  forward  him-     ro""o"' 
self  to  examine  the  position.     He  noticed  that  the  side  of  the 
cantonments   fronting  the  British   position  was   occupied   by 
strong  bodies  of  cavalry,  flanked  to  the  right  by  guns,  supporteil 
by  infantry  in  considerable  nuinliers. 

The  position  offered  strong  temptations  to  a  commander  who 
knew  the  value  of  time  and  pri>mptitude  in  war,  and  j>^,,5otis 
who  considered  that  minor  difficulties  must  give  way  which  decided 
when  a  chance  shotild  present  itself  of  overcoming  a  ""»^<"^"*«^  • 
great  obstacle.  I  shall  tell  in  his  own  words  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  Sir  Hugh  Kose  by  his  examination  of  the  position  of 
the  rebels  ])efure  Morar. 

"  My  force  had  had  a  long  and  fiitiguing  march,  and  the  sun 
had  been  up  for  some  time.     Four  or  five  miles'  more 
march  in  the  sun,  and  a  combat  afterwards,  would     oVnwonta. 
bo   a   great   trial  for  the   men's  strength.     On  the 
other  hand,  Morar  looked  inviting  with  several  good  buildings 
not  yet  burnt ;  they  would  be  good  quarters  for  a  ]iortion  of 
the  force;  if  I  delayed  the  attack  until  the  next  day,  the  enemy 
were  snre  to  burn  them.     A  prrnnpt  attack  has  always  more 
effect   on    the    rebels   than  a   procrastinated  one.     I  therefore 
countermanded  the  order  for  encamping  and  made  the  following 
arrangementa  to  attack  the  enemy."  f 

•  Onlv  a  small  portion  of  this  brigade  was  present,  the  bulk  of  it  having  been 
left  at  Kftlpf. 

f  Despatch  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  dated  the  13th  of  October,  1858 
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He  attacked   them   accordinp;ly.      Placing   his   cavalry   and 

guns  on  his  flanks,  and  the  infantry  in  the  centre, 

Mtrir"'**"'    ho  took  ground  to  the  right,  the  S'Hh  leading  the 

Avav,  with  the  view  of  coming  upon  the  road  leading 

to  cantonments,  and  the  occupation  of  which  would  have  turned 

the  left  of  the  rebels.     Sindhia's  agent,  however, 

luJftiTisway.  "^^hi)  had   promised  to  lead  the  troops  to  this  road, 

lost  his  way,  and  Kise  found  himself  in  front  of  a 

debuuche™J   masked  hatti-ry  in  the  enemy's  centre.     This  at  once 

the  wrong       c)i)encd  upon  the  assailants,  and  its  lire  was  rapidly 

front;  followed   V)}'  a  musketry  and  artillery  lire  from  both 

^ides  of  it.     Sir  Iliigh   answered  with  his   guns,  at  the  same 

time  pushing  forward  his  infantry  to  gain  the  recjuired  turning 

})Osition  on  the  right.     This  onr-o  gained,  he  formed 

Mli'storiy         to  the  front,  ami,  reinforcing  his  left,  which  bore 

movement,      f^^   a   moment   the   whole   weight   of  the    enemy, 

^alou."^"*     pushed  forward.     The  advance  was  decisive.     The 

enemy   limbered   up   and   gave   way   on   all   sides. 

unhlX^       The  gallant  Abbott  with  his  ITaidarabad   men  had 

meanwhile  galloped  across  the  nullahs  further  to  the 

ri"-ht,  and,  dashing  through  the  cantonments  at  a  more  northerly 

point,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.     But  the 

broken  ground  he  had  had  to  traverse  had  enabled  those  to  take 

their  guns  across  the  stone  bridge  which  spans  the  river  at  the  back 

of  the  cantonment  on  the  road  to  the  city.     The  main 

and  continue    l,odv  of  the  encmv,  driven  through  the  cantonments, 

the  contest  in     „,,•',       ,  ■,    ''  ,11         -..i    1  •    i    1        1 

«  village.        fell  back  on  a  dry  nullali  witli  higli  hanks,  running 
round  a  village,which  they  had  also  occupied.     Hero 
they  maintained   a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle   with  the 
British.      The    71st    Higlilainltrs  suflered    severely.    Lieuten- 
ant  Neave,   whilst  h-ading  them,  falling    mortally    M'ounded ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  nullah  was  nearly  choked  with 
which  Is  at      dead  that  the  village  was  carried.     On  this  occasion 
<^rrie«i;  Lieutenant  Kose  of  the  'ioth  Bombay  Native  Infantry 

greatly    distinguished    himself.      The   vict'jry   was 
•ndthcvir-     comitleted  by  a  successful  pursuit  of  the  rebels  by 
piweliio'T     Captuin    Thompson,  1-lth    Light   Dragoons,  with  a 
Burcftw  ui        wing  of  liis  regiment.     Tiie  wing  of  the  rebel  force 
rJbci".  "         which    he  destroyed   had   l)een  turned  by   Abbott's 
advance  alrea<ly  sj)oken  of;    Thom])son,   following 
up    the    rebels,  caught  them  in   the   jdains  and  made  a  great 
hluugbter    of    them.      The    guns  were    splendidly  commandetl 
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during  the  day  by  Strutt,  always  to  the  front,  and  by  Light- 
foot. 

The  result,   then,   had  justified   Sir    Hugh's   daring.      Not 
only  had   he   dealt   a    heavy   blow   to   the   rebels, 
but   he  had   gained   a   most   important   strategical     baWe!**^*^^ 
point. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose's  success  was  speedily  followed  by  an  exploit 
on   the   part   of  Brigadier   Smith,    fruitful   in   im- 
portant consequences.     That  gallant  soldier,  coming     smuii'lX" 
up  from  the  south-east,  had  to  makehis  way  through     vncMfrom 
the  dirticult  and  hilly  ground  on  that  side  of  Gwaliar     Lst^  "'  " 
before  he  could-  reach  Kotah-ki-sarai.     Picking  up 
on  his  way  the  small  field-force  from  Jhansi,  he  reached  Antrf, 
with  his  brigade,*  on  the  lith  of  June,  and  was  joined  there  tho 
following  day  bv  Major  Orr  and  his  Huidarabad  men.      L'nder 
orders  from  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  Smith  marched  from  Antrf  early  on 
the  mornina;  of  the  17th  of  June,  and  reached  Kotah-      „j  „  u 

T  •  .„°  .,  1  ,  r/-i/i./  ^nd  reaches 

ki-sarai,    nve   miles  to  the   south-east   of  Gwaliar,     K.tah-ki- 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  that  morning.  ^  '''' 

S.Tiith  had  met  no  opposition   in   marching   into   Kotah-ki- 
sarai,  but  on  reaching  that  place  he  observed  masses 
of  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot  occupying  the  hilly     rrMsmLi'd 
ground   between   himself  and   Gwaliar.     As   these     between  him 
masses  sliowcd  a  stnmg  disposition  to  attack  him, 
and  as,  hampered  with  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  Smith  did 
not  regard  his  position  as  a  very  secure  one,  he  detei mined  to 
take  the  initiative.     Reconnoitring  the   ground   in     ^ 
fiont  of  him,  he  found  it  very  difficult,  intersected     nature  of  the 
with  nullahs  and   imjiracticable   for  cavalry.      He     P|^»u^<i  before 
discovered,  moreover,  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  in 
jiosition  about  fifteen   hundred  yards  froui  Kotah-ki-sarai,  and 
that  their  line  lay  under  the  hills,  crossing  the  road 
to    Gwaliar.     Notwithstanding   this.    Smith    dett-r-     j'^ncvcrthc- 
mined  to  attack.     First,  he  sent  his  horse  artillery  to     to  attack. 
the  front,  and   silenced  the   enemy's   guns,   which 
limbered  up  and  retired.     This  accomjilisheil.  Smith   sent  his 
infantry  across  the  broken  ground,  led  by  Raines  of  tho  95th. 
Raines  led  his  men,  covered  by  skirmishers,  to  a  point  about 

•  The  brigade  was  thus  composed  :  a  wing  8th  Hussars,  a  wing  Bombay 
Lancers,  H.  M.'s  O.'ith  Foot,  the  10th  Boinb.iy  Native  Infantry,  and  a  troop  of 
Bombay  Uorw  Artillery. 
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^u*°*f'?r^®  fifty  j-ards  from  the  enemy's  works,  when  the 
totheiru'nt,     skirmishcrs  made  a  rush — the   rebels  falling  back 

as  thfj''  did  so.  Euines  then  found  himself  stopped 
and  hfter  ^7  ^  deep  ditch  with  four  feet  of  water,  and 
overcoming  having  banks  so  steep  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
^acies!  the  men  could  cross  in  .single  file.     Tlie  rebels  took 

advantage  of  the  delay  thus  caused  to  move  off 
with  their  guns  and  to  retire  up  the  ravines  and  across 
tlio   hills.     L'aines   found   them   so   retiring   when,   after   sur- 

moimting  the  difliculty  I  have  recorded,  he  gfiincd 
trenchment  the  abandoned  intrenchinent,  "Whilst  he  was  con- 
ai>andune|i  by  li^^iing  lus   advanco  across   the   broken    and   hilly 

the  enemy.  ?     o      •  i  i    i  •  i  i  •      " 

ground,  bmith  moved  his  cavaliy  across  the  river 
smurmoves  Umrah,  close  to  Kotah-ki-sarai.  He  had  hardly 
forward  the  cro>sed  when  his  men  came  under  fire  of  a  batteiy 
cavalry.  -which  till  then  had  escaped  notice.  At  the  same 
time  a  body  of  the  enemy  threatened  the  baggage  at  Kotah-ki- 
sarai.  Matters  now  looked  serious.  But  Smith 
Serious  g^j^t    back    a   detachment   to   defend   the   baggage 

action.  and  rear,  and  pushed  forward  with  the  rest  of  his 

troops.     The    road,    before    debouching    from    the 
hills  between   his  position  and  Gwaliar,  ran  for  several  hun- 
dred  yards  through    a  defile   along  which   a   canal   had    been 
excavated.     As  he  entered  this  defile,  and  during  his  march 
through  it,  he  encoiintered  considerable  opposition.     At  length 
he   bore   it  down,   emerged    from   the  further  end, 
Atienrth       joined  IJaines,  then,  keeping  his  infintry  halted  to 
Trc'toriouB,       hold  the  defile,  he  ordered  a  cavalry  charge.     This 
was  most  gallantly  executed  bj''  a  squadron  of  the 
8th  Hussars,  led  by  Colonel  Hicks  and  Captain  Heneage.     The 
rebels,  horse  and  foot,  gave  way  before  them.     The 
anddrivcB       Hussars  ca])tured    two   guns,    and   continuing   the 
before  him.      pursuit  through  Siiidhia's   cantonment,    hail   for   a 
moment  the  rebel  camp  in  their  poss«  ssion. 
Amongst  tlie  fugitives  in  tlie  rebel  ranks  was  the  resolute 
T>   .V.  » .1,      woman  who,  alike  in  council  and  on  the  field,  was 

I)path  of  the  1      o    \  •  /  II     1    •         1  •  i" 

lUnrof  the  8(ml  of  the  conspirators.     Clad  in  the  attire  of  a 

JhAnaU  j^^g^j^  ^^^^^  mounted  on  lior>ebaek,  the  Kani  of  .(haiisi 

might  have  been  seen  animating  her  troops  thiougliout  the 
day.  "Wlicu  inch  by  incli  the  British  trooj)S  pressed  through 
the  defile,  and  wlicu  reaching  its  summit  Smith  oitlexd  the 
Hussars  to  charge,  the  Kdni  of  Jhiinsi  boldly  fronted  the  British 
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horsemen.  "When  her  comrades  failed  her,  her  horse,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts,  carried  her  along  with  the  others.  With  them 
she  might  have  escaped  but  that  her  horse,  cros.^^ing  the  canal 
near  the  cantonment,  stumbled  and  fell.  A  hu.-sar  close  upon 
her  track,  ignorant  of  her  sex  and  her  rank,  cut  her  down.  She 
fell  to  rise  no  more.  That  night  her  devoted  followers,  deter- 
mined that  the  English  should  not  boast  that  they  had  captured 
her  even  dead,  burned  the  body. 

Thus  died  the  Rani  of  JhauM'.  My  opinion  of  her  has  been 
recorded  in  a  preceding  page.  Whatever  her  faults  in  British 
eyes  may  have  been,  her  countrj-men  will  ever  believe  that  she 
was  driven  by  ill-treatment  into  rebellion ;  that  her  cause  was 
a  righteous  cause  ;  and  that  the  treatment  she  received  at  the 
hands  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  dis- 
affection in  Bundelkhand  and  Central  India  in  1857-8,  To 
them  she  will  always  be  a  heroine.* 

'i"he  charge  of  the  8th  Hussars  was  the  last  effort  of  Smith's 
force.     "  Upon  the  return  of  the  squadron, 
the  officers  and  men  were  so  completely  ex-     Smith  fails  back  for  the 

1  ,,  T  ,       .    3  p  1        ./i-  1       nicrht  on  the  head  of  tlie 

hausted  and  prostrated  irom  heat,  tutigue,  and  defile, 
great  exertion,  that  they  could  scarcely  sit  in 
their  saddles,  and  were,  for  the  moment,  incapable  of  furtlier  exer- 
tion."! But  the  enemy,  recovering,  were  again  f  hreatening.  Smith 
then  determined  to  content  himself  with  holding  the  defile,  the 
road,  and  the  adjoining  hills  for  the  night.  He  drew  back  his 
cavalry  accordingly,  and  broui^ht  up  his  baggage.  The  enemy 
held  their  ground  on  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal. 

The  position  thus  taken  up  by  Brigadier  Smith  left  much  to 
be  desired.    It  left  his  left  and  rear  threatened, 
liis  baggage  ^vithin  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,     I^Smun"*"'  °' 
and  his  whole  force  crampL-d.     Sir  Hugh,  on 
receiving  an  account  of  the  acti-.u,  with  cha-     Sirnngh  reinforces 
racteristic    promptitude   despatched   Colonel 
Robei  tson,  with  the  2oth  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  three  troops 
Hth  Light  Diagoons,  and  four  gnns,  to  reinforce  him. 

The  next  day  Sir  Hugh  was  reinforced,  and  his  2nd  brigade, 
commanded  by  liobert  Naiuer,  brouj^ht  to  its     »,u  „  . .. .    ... 

r   11       L  i-u     1         i.1-  •       1        r    if        T-    1     '      The  2nd  bripade  Joins 

full  strength  by  the  arrival  ot  the  Kalpi  sir  Hugh,  who  resuivcs 
garrison.     This  arrival  left  him  free  to  act.        rcii^u."""' " '''"' "'" 

•   Vide  pages  110.  1.39,  of  this  vohimo,  and  pages  I20-I  of  Vol.  III. 
t  Brigadier  Smith's  report. 
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Leaving  Napier  in  Morar  wiih.  the  troops  he  cowlJ  spare,* 

Rose   marched  in  the   afternoon  with   the  rest   of  ihe    force 

to  join  Smith.     The  distance  was  long,  the  heat  terrible,  the 

march  luuassing  in  the  extreme.    Xo  less  than  a  hundred  men 

of  the  8Gth  were  struck  down  by  the  snn.f     Never- 

natureofbis    thclcss,  Sir  Ilugh  puhhcd   on,   and  bivouacked  for 

'^'■*^^"  the  night  on  tlie  rocky  ground  between  the  river 

cLSca-    and  Smith's  position. 

lions  with  The  fir>t  tiling  that  struck  Sir  Hugh  on  reoon- 

'°*"'  noitring  the  fallowing  morning  was  the  possibility 

of  cutting  off  the  main   body  of  the  enemy  from  Gwaliiir  by 

forcing  their  lelt ;  the  next,  the  extremely  cramped 

Tn^ipate"      ^^^   dangerous   nature  of  his  own  position.     The 

therrbeis*       rebels,    too,   showed    every    indication    that    they 

tocutuTem     intended  an  attack,  for  with  the  early  dawn  they 

^,^*™7^  beeran  a  heavy  fire  from  their  jrnns,  whilst  masses 

of  their  infantry  were  seen  moving  to  positions  from 

which  they  could  manoeuvre  with  advantage  against  the  British 

position.     On  the  principle,  then,  that  when  one  is  disadvan- 

tageously  posted  an  attack  is  often  the  best  defence,  Sir  Hugh 

resolved  to  become  the  assailant. 

The  rebels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  occupying  the  heights 
separated  V)y  the  canal  from  those  gained  by  Brigadier  Smith. 
That  they  meant  to  attack  was  evident.  They  spent  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  in  strengthening  their  right  with  the 
view  of  assailing  the  weakest  point  of  the  British  line,  the  left. 
The  sun  had  not  risen  veiy  high  when  Sir  Hugh  nceived  an 
express  from  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  to  say  that  he  h  id  receiveil 
certain  information  that  the  rebels  certainly  intended  to  attack 
him   that  dav.     There  was  no  time  for  further  consideration. 


•  These  were — Oue  troop  Bombay  horse  artillery,  three  troops  14th  light 
dragoons,  three  troops  3rd  Bombay  light  cavalry,  fifty  men  1st  Iluidarilhid 
cavalry.  3rd  Haidariibdd  cavalry,  two  squadrons  ^Icados  horse,  21st  company 
Roval  Engineers,  wing  3rd  Bombay  Eiiropoans,  four  companies  24th  Biimbay 
native  infantry,  three  guns  Ilaidaral  ad  artillery. 

t  Of  these  men,  Sir  Hugh  reports  that  they  "  were  compelled  by  sun-sickness 
to  fall  out  and  go  into  doJin.  These  same  men,  the  next  day,  unmin>lful  of 
their  illness,  fell  in  with  their  comjianies,  and  took  part  in  the  assault  of 
Gwdliir."  These  men,  be  it  remembered,  fonned  part  of  the  unrcformed 
British  armr,  an  army  never  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world.  A  **doli," 
generally  but  incorrectly  spelt  "  dhooley  " — for  it  b  ignorant  of  the  letter  '*  h  " 
uxd  possesses  but  one  "  o  **  and  no  "  y  ** — is  an  inferior  kind  of  palanquin. 
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Sir  Hugh  at  once  directed  Brigadier  Stuart  to  move 

with   the  SGth   regiment,   supported   by   the    25th     ^nd^s^uart 

Bombay  Native  Infantry,  across  the  canal,  to  crown     totnmthe 

the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  to  attack  the     rebels, 

left  flank  of  the  rebels.     As  a  diversion  in  favour  of 

this   attack  he  sent   Colonel   Raines  with  the    05th  regiment 

from  his  right  front,  across  the  canal  in  skirmishing 

order   over   the    shoulder   of  the  hill   on   which   a     whilst  Raines 

,...  r      1  ii/>  •  •  IT       makes  a 

divjsion  of  the  rebel  lorce  was  in  an  intrenched  diversion. 
position,  covered  by  guns.  This  movement  was 
supported  by  the  10th  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  Sir  Hugh  at 
the  same  time  ardered  up  the  3rd  troop  Bombay  Hoi  se  Artillery, 
supported  by  a  squalron  of  the  8th  Hussars,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pass  towards  Gwalidr,  The  remainder  of  the  force  he  dis- 
posed in  support  of  the  attacking  columns  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  camp  from  the  rear. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lowth  led  the  SGth,  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  h'-  received,  against  the  left  of  the  rebels. 
These  fell  back  rapidly  on  the  battery ;  while  the     ^^^^ 
86th  prosed  them  so  hard  that  they  made  no  stand 
even  under  their  guns.     The  SGth  gave  them  no  time  to  rally. 
Brockman's   company,  led    by  that   gallant  officer, 
then  only  a  lieutenant,  dashing  with  a  cheer  ;it  the 
pai'apet,  crossed  it  and  took  the  guns  which  defended  the  ridge 
two  G-pounders  and  a  9-pounder.     Brockman,  with     Brockmai 
great  Muartness,  turned  one  of  these  guns  on  the    captures 
rebels,  and  was  engaged  in  turning  the  other,  when     *  '"eeguns. 
Raines,  advancing  with  the  95th,  came  up,  took  command,  and 
completed  the  operation  which  Brockman*  had  so 

well  begun.  Raines  com- 

Meanwhile  the  10th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  led     operation, 
by  Lieutenant  Roome,  moving  up  in  support  of  tho 
95th,  and  ptotecting  tlie  right  of  the  assailing  force,  found  itself 
exposed  to  a  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  tho  heights  on 
tho  enemy's  extreme  left.     Roome  was  equal  to  the  oceasion. 
AVheeling  to  the  right,  he  advanced  with  half  his  regiment  in 


•  For  his  splendid  services,  Brockman  obtained  his  brevet  majority  as  soon 
as  he  got  his  c/)mpanv,  though  not  until  after  another  officer,  whose  name  1 
will  not  mention,  had  attempted  to  "annex''  his  services.  The  fraud  wa«, 
however,  discovered  and  rectified  with  the  full  sanction  of  Lord  Strathnairn 
(Sir  Hngh  liosc). 
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n^^'nTe  and'  s^ifniisliing  order,  the  other  half  in  support,  cleared 
theiotiiBom-  the  two  nearest  heights  of  rebel  infantry,  and  cap- 
infantry^*      tnred  two  brass  field-pieces  and  three  mortars  which 

were  in  the  plain  below. 
The  day  was  now  won,  the  heights  were  gained ;  Gwaliur 

lay,  as  it  were,  at  tlio  feet  of  the  British.     "  The 
Gwiiifiriies     siy;ht,"  wntos  Sir  IIu";h,  "was  interesting.     To  onr 

at  the  feet  of,^  o'  ^o 

tiie  British,  right  was  the  handsome  palace  of  the  Phulbagh 
with  its  jrardens,  and  the  old  city,  surmounted  by 
the  foit,  remarkable  for  its  ancient  architecture,  with  lines  of 
extensive  fortifications  round  the  high  and  precipitous  rock  of 
(iwaliiir.  To  our  left  lay  the  Lashkar,  or  new  city,  with  its 
spacious  houses  lialf  hidden  by  tiees."  In  the  plain  between 
the  heights  and  the  city  was  a  great  portion  of  the  rebel  forces, 
just  driven  from  the  heights,  and  now,  under  the  influence  of 
panic,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  refuge  in  one  or  other  of  the 
walled  enclosures  or  fortified  places  towards  which  they  were 
moving. 

^.  „    ,  The  siglit  of  these  men  at  once  suggested  to  Sir 

Sir  IlQch  •  c>o 

resolves  to  Ilugh  tliat  it  would  be  possible  to  complete  his 
occupy  tbe       work  that  day.     "I  felt  convinced."  ho  wrote  in  his 

city  at  once.       ,  ,  ,'_  ^  t        -i       /-^      '^^  ■     t     r  i> 

despatch,  "that  1  could  take  Gwaliar  bclore  sunset, 
lie  at  once,  then,  ordered  a  general  advance.     Covering  his 
extreme  right  with  the  .3rd  tn>op  Bombay  Horse 
Oniersa         Artillery  and  a  troop  of  the  8th  Ilus-sars.  he  ordered 
advance.         Coloucl   Oweu,   with   tlio   Ist    Bombay  Lancers,   to 
descend  the  heights  to  the  rear,  make  his  way  into 
the  road  which  led  tlirough  tlio  hills  to  the  south,  and  thence 
attack  the  grand  parade  and  the  new  city.     Covering  his  ad- 
vance,  then,   with  No.  4  Light  field-battery,   and  two  Iroops 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  ho  moved  forward  his  infantry  from  tlio 
left,  the  80th  loading  fnim  that  flank,  the  95tli  forming  the  right. 
This  prompt  advance  com pletely  paralysed  the  rebels.    Their 
guns,  indeed,  opened  fire,  but  the  main  olijoct  of  tlieir  infantrj' 
seemed  to  bo  to  escape.     The  liritish  infantry  were 
The  British      apiiroaching  the  phiin,  when  Owen's  Lancers,  who 

<  arry  llie  .  *,  .. 

Laahicar.  had  gained  the  point  indicated,  charged  across  the 
grand  parade,  ami,  carried  away  by  their  ardour, 
followed  the  relxils  into  the  Lashkar.  In  this  charge  a  gidlant 
oflicer.  Lieutenant  Mills,  was  shot  through  tho  heart.  liaiues 
foUoweel  up  this  charge  with  a  da«li  on  to  tho  parade-ground 
with  two  companies  of  the  59th,  and  took  two  IB-pounders  and 
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two  small  pieces.  The  British  lino  pushing  on,  the  rebels  re- 
treated through  the  town.  Before  sunset,  as  Sir  Hugh  had 
divined,  the  Lashkar,  or  new  city,  was  completely  in  his  pos- 
session. That  night,  too,  Sir  Hugh  rested  in  the  regained 
palace  of  Sindhia. 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier  Smith  had  taken  the  garden  palace, 
the  Phiilbagh,  killing  great  numbers  of  the  rebels. 
He  then,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  followed  up  the     Smith  takes 

.  '■  ,  '  -I  '    ^  •  J.    1  'lis  palace  of 

retreating  enemy,  and  continued  the  pursuit  long     Pbuiixigb. 
after  dark,  inflicting  great  loss  on  them  and  cap- 
turing most  of  their  guns. 

As  soon  as  it  was  clear  the  day  was  won.  Sir  Hugh  sent  an 
expre>s  to  General  Robert  Napier,  directing  him  to     sir  Hugh 
pursue  the  rebels  as  far  and  as  closely  as  he  could,     sends  an 
How   this  order  was  carried  out  I  shall  have  to     xapierto 
relate  presently.  P"""^' 

The  Lashkar  and  palace  occupied,   Sir  Hugh,  ever  careful 
even  of  the  vanquished,  made  arrangements  for  the        , ., 

-     1  •  nil  •  -1     1         /•  T  "^"^  luen 

security  of  the  city.  This  task  he  found  compara-  arr.ingf^!  f>.r 
tively  eas}',  for  the  shopkceping  class  had  always  of'thedty? 
been  on  the  side  of  its  best  paymaster,  the  British. 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  lUtli  of  June,  Sir  Hugh  had,  witli 
a  loss  of  eighty-seven  men  killed  and  wounded,  re- 
gained  all   Gwdliar,  the  formidable  fortress  alone     J^^r^^ 
excepted.     But  the  exception  was  a  grave  one.    The     defies  him. 
rock  fortress,  completely'  isolated,  having  a  length 
of  a  mile  atd  a  half,  and  a  breadth  at  ils  broadest  part  of  three 
hundred  yards,  its  face  presenting  a  perpendicular  precipice, 
might,  if  well  defended,  still  give  some  trouble.     The  guns 
from  its  ramparts  had  maintained,  during  the  operations  of  the 
19th,  a  continuous,  though  not  verj- effective,  fire  on  the  British 
troops.     The  fire  recommenced  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.     It 
was  then,  early  on  that  morning,  that  two  officers  of  the  Indian 
army  and  their  Bombay  Sipahis  performed  a  deed  of  unsurpassed 
daring. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Lieutenant  Rose,  2.5th  Bombay 
Native  Infantry',  was  in  command,  with  a  detach-  j.  ^  ,  • 
ment  of  his  regiment,  of  the  Kotwali,  or  police-  ueu't^na'^u" 
station,  not  far  from  the  main  gateway  of  the  rock  (j^^^i*"'' 
fort.  As  the  guns  from  it«  ramjiarts  continued  to 
fire,  Rose  ])roposed  to  a  brother  officer,  Lieutenant  Waller,  who 
commanded  a  small  party  of  the  same  regiment  near  him,  th:it 
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they  slioulJ  attempt  to  capture  the  fortress  witli  tlieiv  joint 

parties,  urging  that,  if  the  risk  was  great,  the  lionour  would  be 

still  greater.     Waller  cheerfully  assented,  and  the 

who,  with       ly^-Q  officers  set  off  with  their  men  and  a  blacksmith, 

following,       whom,    not   unwilling,   they   had   engaged   for   the 

service.    They  crept  up  to  the  first  gateway  unseen, 

then  the  blacksmith,  a  powerful  man,  forced  it  open,  and  so 

with  the  other  five  gates  that  opjjosed  their  progress. 

aiteirptto      j>y  the  time  the  sixth  gate  had  been  forced   the 

fortress,         alarm  was  given,  and,  when  the  assailants  reached 

the  archway  beyond  the  last  gate,  they  were  met  by 

the  fire  of  a  gun  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Dashing  onwards,  unscathed  by  the  fire,  they  were  speedily 

engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  with   the  gariison.     The 

fight  was  desjjerate,  and  many  men  fell  on  both  sides;  but  the 

gallantry'  of  Kose  and  Waller  and  their  men  carried  all  before 

them.     Ivose  especially  distinguished  himself.     Just 

and  succeed,      -.ii  r-ii  i  ••x* 

in  the  hour  oi  victory,  however,  as  he  was  inciting 

his  men  to  make  the  final  charge,  which  })roved  successful,  a 

musket  was  fired  at  him  from  behind  the  wall.    The 

isd'immcd**     luaii  who  had  fired  the  shot,  a  mutineer  from  Bareli, 

'7r '^ '''^"'^    then  rushed  out  and  cut  him  across  the  knee  and 

wrist  with  a  sword.    Waller  came  up  and  desi)atched 

the  rebel ;  too  late,  however,  to  save  his  friend.*     But  the  rock 

fortress  was  gained. 

I  have  Said  that  when  Sir  Hugh  saw  that  success  was  ccrtiiiu 
he  sent  a  desitatch  to  Brigadier-General  Kobeit  Napier  re- 
questing him  to  i)ursuo  the  rebels  as  far  and  as  closely  as  he 
could. 

Najiier  started  on  this  service  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  with  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  cavalry,  of  whom 


•  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  in  his  dcspatrh,  thus  allutles  to  this  oniccr:  "'But  the 
pallant  leader,  Lieutenant  Rose,  wlio  has  been  twice  specially  mentioned  by 
me  for  good  and  gallant  conduct,  foil  in  the  fort,  mortally  wounded,  closing 
his  earlv  career  by  taking  the  fort  <if  GwiiLiir  by  force  of  arms." 

His  brigadier,  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuart,  thus' referred  to  him  in  his  brigade 
orders  :  "  Brigadier  Stuart  hits  received  w  ith  the  deepest  regret,  a  report  of  the 
death  (>i  Lieutenant  Rose,  iiSth  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  yesterday,  on  entering  the  fort  of  Gwdiiar,  on  dutv  with  his  men. 
The  brigadier  feels  assured  that  the  whole  brigade  unite  with  liim  in  deploring 
the  early  death  of  this  gallant  officer,  whose  many  sterling  qualities  none  who 
incw  him  could  fail  to  appreciate." 
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sixty  were  ilragoons,  and  Liglitfoot's  battery  of  artillery,  aud, 

pursuing  the  rebels  rapidly,   came  up  with   them, 

about    twelve    thousand    strong,    at    Jaura-Alipiir,     receiving 

shortly  after  sunrise  on  the  21st.     Xapier,  recon-     sirHuRU's 

noitring,  found  them  drawn  up  in  two  lines.     The     pureueii' 

first,  consisting  of  infantry  and  a  bullock  battery 

of  six  guns,  had  its  right  resting  upon  Alipiir  ;  the     E'^T^^u'  '""^ 

second,  composed  of  cavalry  and    horse   and   field     rebels  at 

artillery,  rested  on  a  village  in  rear  of  the  front     ^"J^r 

line.     They  were  the  entire  remnants  of  the  Kalpi 

army,  with  additions  picked  up  at  Gwaliar. 

Finding  the  ground  to  his  right  open,  Xapier  directed  Captain 
Lightfoot  to  take  up  a  position  on  tlie  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  them,  and  to  enfilade  them. 
He  then  ranged  his  cavalry  behind  a  rising  ground, 
which  afforded   partial  concealment,   ready  to  act     ^'^^J"! 
as  poon  as  the  fire  from  Lightfoot's  guns  should  be     line, 
felt. 

This   soon  happened.     Lightfoot's   horse   artillery,  escorted 
by  Abbott's  cavalry,  dashed  at  a  gallop  towards  the 
enemy's  left,  and  opened  fire  at  the  distance  indicated     '^^^  ^^f. 
by  Napier.     After  a  few  discharges  the  ranks  of  the     to  waver, 
rebels  wavered,  then  they  began  perceptibly  to  thin. 
Then  Lightfoot  limbered  np  and  again  pushed  on  at  a  gallop, 
whilst  the   14th   Light  Dragoons,  led  by  Prettijohn,  and  the 
Haidarabad  cavalry,  led  by  Abbott,  dashed  into  their  ranks. 

The  result  was  decisive.     Prettijohn's  distinguished  valour 
and  Abbott's  gallant  leading  were  especially  con- 
spicuous.     The  dash  of  Lightfoot's  horse  artillery     cilarg^i. 
was   superb   to   look   at.     "You  cannot   imagine,"     '^reakand 
\\Tites  an  eye-witness,  a  cavalry  officer,  "  the  dash 
of  the  artillery  :  it  was  wonderful.     Wc  could  scarcely  keep  up 
with  them  "    But,  in  fact,  every  man  behaved  like  a  hero:  each 
vied  with  his  comrade.      After  a  brief  resistance  the  rebels 
broke  and  fled,  hotly  pursued.*     They  lost  twenty-five  guns, 

•  An  oflRcer  who  served  with  great  distinction  throughout  this  campaign 
writes  mc:  "The  courage  of  General  Napier  in  ordering  this  attack,  and  the 
dash  and  vigour  with  wliich  it  was  delivered,  so  surprised  the  enemv,  that,  as  we 
afterwards  ascertained,  thcj  believed  us  to  be  but  the  advanced  guard  of  a  strong 
force  coming  up.  Just  after  the  action  General  Napier  received  a  despatch  from 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  ordering  him  not  to  attack  in  coascj^uence  of  the  strength  of  ths 
cncmj. 
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all  their  ammurition,  elephants,  teu^s,  carts,  and  baggage,  and 
liad  three  to  four  hundred  men  killed.  Never  was  a  rout  more 
complete.* 

The  cajitnre  of  Gwuliar  and  the  dispersion  of  the  rebel  army 

closed  the  campaign  -which  will  for  ever  be  associated 
Smpafg^'.'"     "^^'itl^  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose.     In  a  previous 

chapter  I  have  alluded  to  the  personal  character, 
strong  and  firm  as  iron,  and  yet  singularly  sympathetic,  which 
had  chained  success  to  all  the  incidents  of  that  most  eventful 

campaign.     1  may  be  pardoned  if  I  briefly  recapitu- 

'•'"^*'f'u*      ^^*®  ^^^**^  ^^^  ^^^''t  ^^^^^  been  accomplished  in  a  period 
results;  falling  somcwhat  short  of  six  months.     On  the  6th 

of  January,  1  858,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  left  Indiir  ;  on 
the  24th  he  laid  siege  to  Rahatgarh  ;  on  the  28th  he  defeated  in 
the  field  the  Rajah  of  lit'inpur  ;  on  the  29th  he  took  Rahatgarh  : 
on  the  3rd  of  Fubrnary  he  relieved  Sagiir;  on  the  13th  he  took 
the  strong  fort  of  Garhakota  ;  on  the  4tli  of  March  he  forced 
the  pass  of  Madanpiir  ;  on  the  17th  his  1st  brigade  stormed  the 
fort  of  C'handOri  ;  on  the  22nd  he  invested  Jhan.M' ;  on  the  31st 
he  defeated  Tantia  Topi  on  the  Retwa  ;  en  the  ord  of  April  he 
.stormed  Jhan.-i ;  on  the  Gtli  of  3Iay  he  defeated  Tantia  Toj*! 
and  the  Rani  of  Jhunsi  at  Kunch  ;  on  the  2;Ji'd  ho  boat  tin.- 
rebels  at  Galiiulf,  near  Kalpi,  and  occnj>ied  that  fort  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  this  cliapter  I  have  told  how,  roused  from  a  bed 
of  sickness  by  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Gwdliiir  by  the  rebels, 
]»e  pursued  them  with  unremitting  vigour,  and  stayed  not  his 
liand  till  ho  had  recovered  all  that  they  had  temporarily 
gained.  In  every  undertaking  ho  was  successful. 
»■**'<■*"*«  and  he  was  successful,  because,  careless  of  himself, 
eutctes.  he  thought  of  the  gnat  end  ho  had  in   view,  anil 

spared  no  means  to  attain  it. 
After  the  victory  at   Gwaliar,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  proceeded  In 
Bombay  to  a.ssumo  command  of  the  army  of  that 
'i.roc-«ia to      Presidency.!     The  forco  with  which  ho  had  won  sn 
ikjuibay,         many  victories  was,  to  a  great  extent,  broken   uj*. 

•  Tdntid  Toni,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  thus  describes  the  affair: 
••  Wo  rcuched  Juurd-Alipu'r  and  remained  there  durinp  the  night.  Tho  next 
morning  we  were  attacked  and  fouglit  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  fired  five 
khots  and  the  Euglish  armj  fired  four  shots,  and  wc  then  lan  off,  leaving  all  our 
guns." 

t  The  folluwiug  farewell  order  was  issued  on  this  occasion  by  Sir  Hugh  R<<m>  : 
"  The  Major-Gcncrul  conunauding,  being  on  the  point  of  r"-"signing  the  comuiand 
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Tlie  9oth  regiment  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  rock  fortress. 
The    71st    Highlanders,    the    8Gth    regiment,    and    the    25th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  with  detachments  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, remained  at  Morar.  Tlie  .Ord  Bombay  Europeans,  the  24th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  with  cavaliy  and  artillery,  were  sent  to 
Jhansi.     Of  these  troops  the  command  devolved  upon  Brigadier- 
General  Robert  Napier.     Brigadier  Smith's  brigade 
was  distributed  in  three  portions,  respectively'   at     regiments 
Gwaliiir,   at   Sipri,   and   at   Giinah.     It   seemed    as     "fiiie 
though  they  were  about  to  enjoy  the  rest  they  had     at'^ibuted. 
so   gloriously   earned.      But   appearances   were   de- 
ceitful.    Though  .one  bitter   enemy,  the  Kani  of  Jhansi,  had 
disappeared,  there  had  escaped  another,  not  less  im- 
jdacable,  perhaps  even  more  fertile  in  resources  than     proi^pects  of 
that  resolute  lady.     Though  beaten  at  all  points,     i^'^^are 

V  o  A  '       illusive. 

that   other   adversary   had   never    despaired.      Not 
many  weeks  ela])sed  before  the  cities,  the    villages,    and  the 
jungles  of  Central  India  once  more  resounded  with  the  name  of 
Tantia  Topi. 

of  the  Pond  division  of  the  Bombay  army,  bids  farewell  to  the  Central  India 
Field  Force ;  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the  pleasure  he  feels  that  he  com- 
manded them  when  they  gained  one  more  laurel  at  Gwaliar.  The  Major- 
General  witnessed  with  satisfaction  how  the  troops  and  their  gallant  comrades 
in  arms — the  Rajputana  brigade  under  General  Smith — stormed  height  after 
height,  and  gun  after  gun,  under  the  fire  of  a  numerous  field  and  siege  artillery, 
taking  finally  by  assault  two  18-poundcrs  at  Gwaliar.  Not  a  man  in  these  forces 
enjoyed  his  natural  health  or  strength  ;  an  Indian  sun  and  montlis  of  marching 
and  broken  rest  had  told  on  the  strongest ;  but  the  moment  they  were  told  to 
take  Gwaliar  for  their  Queen  and  country  they  thought  of  nothing  but  victory. 
They  gained  it,  restoring  England's  true  and  brave  ally  to  his  throne,  putting  to 
rout  the  rebel  army,  killing  many  of  them,  and  taking  from  them  in  the  field, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  fort,  fifty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  all  their  stores  and 
ammonition,  and  capturing  the  city  and  fort  of  Gwdliar,  reckoned  the  strongest 
in  India.  The  Major-General  thanks  sincerely  Brigadier-General  Napier,  C.B., 
Brigadier  Stuart,  C.B.,  and  Brigadier  Smith,  commanding  brigades  in  the  field, 
for  the  very  efficient  and  able  assistance  which  they  gave  him,  and  to  which  he 
attributes  the  success  of  the  day.  He  bids  them  and  their  brave  soldiers  once 
more  a  kind  farewelL  He  cannot  do  so  under  better  auspices  tbas  those  of  the 
victory  of  Gwdliar." 
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CHArXER  IV. 

THE   SOUTHERN    WARATHA    COUNTKY    AND   LE   GRAND   JACOD. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  I  have  broiight  the  record  of 

afiaiis  in  the  southern  Maratha  coiintr}'^  iip  to  the 

The  southern   spring  of  1 858.     In  Belfftion  and  the  nei":hl)Ourin<; 

luuiiiry.         distiicts  the  crisis  had  passed  away.     It  needed  only 

the  continuance  of  the  same  firm  and  conciliatory 

rule  to  ensure  that  it  should  never  return. 

It  happened,  however,  at  this  period  (March  and  April  1858) 

that  Mr.  G.  B.  Seton-Karr,  exhausted  l>y  the  double 

Mr.  Seton-       hibours   whicli  had  devolved  iipon  hin),  applied   to 

in"to*be' *      tho    Government   of  Bombaj'   to    be  relieved    of  a 

rtiievod  of      portion  of  his  overwhelminc:  duties.     Mr.  Seton-Kai  r 

a  portion  of^,  •ii  it  i  i 

hus duties,       liad,    unf|uesti<inaljly,    reason    to     behove    that    the 

Government,  should  it  accede  to  his  request,  would 

grant   him  an  option  in  the  matter,  or,  at  all  events,  would 

relieve  him  of  tho  less  important  routine  duties  appertaining  to 

tho  administration.      But  he  was   mistaken.     The 

is  dir(_ct«i  to    Government,  in  sanctioning  Mr.  Setun-Karr's  request, 

political  desiied   him  to  retain  in  his   own   hands  the   civil 

agency  to        aduiinisti  ation  of  tho  territory,  and  to  transfer  the 

Mr.  Monson.  ,..,  *',. 

charge  of  the  political  agency  to  Jus  assistant,  Mr. 
Charles  Man  son. 

Than  Mr.  Manson  there  was  not  a  more  high-minded,  a  more 

generous,  or  a  more  earnest  officer  in  the  Bombay 

Mr!"ian»on.    C'ivil  Service.     He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  he 

gave  to  it  his  wlude  soul  and  his  undivided  energies. 

lie   was   in    the  prime  of  life,  intelligent,  energetic,  decided. 

r.ut — he  had  been  employed  on  the  detested  Inam   Commission 

— and   he   belonged   to   a   .school   of  politics   dilVtring    in   one 

essential  ]X)int  from  that  of  wliich   Mr.   b'eton-Karr 

^hi"hM         ^^"^  "^  leader.     Tho   reader  will  have  already  dis- 

soton-Karr      covcrcd  the  title  of  that  school.     "Mr.  Seton-Karr  was 

i^ionged.        strongly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  tho  native 
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ariatociacj,   an  upholder  of  tlie  rights  and  customs  held  and 
enjoyed  by  native  landowners  at  the  time  they  came  under 
British  rule.     He  believed  that,  so  long  as  the  British  respected, 
those  rights  and  customs,  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  employ 
force  ;    that  persuasion  and  management  would  effect  the  re- 
quired end.     How  he  had  tried,  and  tried  successfully,  that 
policy  1  have  alreadj^  shown.     The  success  had  proved  to  him 
its  efficacy.     Mr.  Mauson  belonged  to  a  more  modern 
school.     In  one  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Seton-Karr     whkH  Mr. 
addressed  to  him  before  the  transfer  of  the  political     ^'anson  was 
duties,  he  is  jestin;^ly  referred  to  as  "an  admirer  of 
Lord  Dalhousie."     This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  a  crisis  such 
as  that  which  was  then  prevailing,  lie  gave  his  preference  to 
measures  stronger  than  tho.>e  which   Mr.   Seton-Karr   deemed 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Seton-Karr  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  decision  of 
the   Government,    but  the  reason  adduced  by  that 
Government  was  one  to  which  he  could  take  no  ex-     Reasons 
caption.     Lord  Elphinstone  desired  that  the  whole     uie'iLmbay 
of  the  southern  Majatha  country  should  be  placed     "overnment 
under  the  control  of  one  officer  as  Commissioner,  and,     change, 
in   the   circumstances   of  the   time,    he   deemed    it 
further  advisable  that  that  officer  should  be  a  soldier.     Now 
Culouel  Le  Grand  Jacob  already  exercised  political  authority  in 
one  part  of  the  territory.     On   the   6th  of  December  he  had 
suppressed  a  mutiny  in  Kolhapiir,  and  had,  by  his  firmness  and 
strength  of  character,  impressed  the  Bombay  Gov- 
ernment with  the  conviction  that  he  was  peculiarly     CoImpi 
qualified  to  wield  political  power  in  troublous  times,     isappointeu 
Lord  Elphinstone,  then,  transferred  to  him  in  the     i"?";^™? 

'^  ...  ,        .         .  ,  political 

new  arrangement  a  similar  aulJiority  in  the  other     agontfortiie 
part,  witli  Mr.  Manson  as  political  agt-nt  under  him.     j^ry.^  **"' 
If,  however,  the  reason  for  the  transfer  was  sufficient 
in  that  it  cast  no  slur  upon  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  it  did  not  the  less 
cau.se  considerable  misgivings  to  that  gentleman,  for,     R^asorewhy 
knowing  as  he  did  the  native  chieftains,  he  felt  tliat     Mr.  scton- 
a  change  would   create  suspicion   in  their  minds,  a     augured  lu  of 
change  more  especially  wliich  transferred  political     •'lecbaDg.'. 
action  from  himself  to  an  officer  who  had   been  engaged  in  the 
Inam  Commission,  and  that,  if  tliat  change  were  followed  by  a 
tension  of  the  tie  which  bound  them  to  the  suzerain  power,  it 
might  even  produce  a  catastrophe. 
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Previous  to  the  assumption  of  tlie   charge  of  the  politic;il 
duties   of  the   Belgaon    districts,    j\Ir.    Seton-Karr   liad    been 
gradually  engaged  in  disarming  the  country — a  work  in  which 
he  had  been  most  ably  assisted  by  Colonel  George 
iv.ionei  Malcolm,  commanding  the  Soialhorn  Maratha  Horse, 

Malcolm.        and  holding  militaiy  charge  of  the  southfrn  ^laratlui 
territory'.     It  would  bo  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
services  rendered  by  this  able  and  gallant  officer.     Xlisn-giment 
mainly  preserved  order  in  that  excitable  country.     In  a  ]>revious 
chapter  I  have  referred  to  his  services  at  Shordpur.     Prior  to 
that  event,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1857,  he  had 
LaTouche      Icd   his  cavalry,  supported  by  one   company   28th 
"l*"'^''  Native    Infantry,   against   the   fortified   village   of 

Halgalli,  which  had    become   the   head-quartera  of 
the  disaffected.     For  some  days  previously  these  men  had  been 
held  in  check  by  detachments  of  the  horse,  first  under  Kerr, 
subsequentlj'  reinforced  by  La  Touche,  of  the  same  regiment. 
These  officers  had,  by  spirited  charges,  driven  the  enemy  into 
the  town,  and  were  struggling  with  them  desperately  in  the 
streets  when  Malcolm,  with  a  fresh  i)arty,  arrive*!. 
M'»!«^o'»n         His  men  at  once  dismounted,  and  a.-'sistod  by  the 
thepUc'eU      Sipahis  of  the  28th  Native  Infantry,  scrambled  over 
Btonnod.         |}jQ  flat-roofed  houses  of  the  village,  d{i.shed  upon  the 
rebels,  and  decided  the  victor}'.     The  country,  how- 
stateofthe      cvcr  was  still  uucasy.     Bdth  above  and  below  the 
^neriuy.        gliats  British  authority  had  met  with  resistiince,  but, 
except  that  in   some  cases  the  guns  and  the  arms 
had  not  been  entirely  delivered  up,  the  danger  from  such  dis- 
turbances was  considered  to  have  passed  away  when  Colonel 
.Tacob  took  charge.     Within   a  very  short  time  of  that  event, 
however,  a  new  peril  appeared  in  another  quarter. 

Of  the  chief  of  Narguiid  1  liave  spoken  in  the  first  chapter  of 

this  volume.*     That  this  chief  was  thoroughly  dis- 

'  *^  "  affected  there  can  bo  no  doubt.     ^Ir.  Seton-Karr  had 

even  suspected   him    of  treasonable   correspondence    with    the 

iT«s«ur(>         chief  of  Shorapur.f    Put  uj)  to  May  1858  ho  had  been 

fXPiTi»«j         managed.     He  had  even,  under  the  gentle  pressure 

br'^um-*^*"' '  exercised  by  Mr.  Seton  Karr,  sent  in  a  correct  list  of 

kmtwhI         the  trunK  and  ammunition  he  i»o8s«'Hse<l,  and  some- 

what  later,  urged  by  Mr.  Manson,  had  even  begun 

*   Vide  pages  IG  to  28.  t   Vide  page  86. 
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to  despatch  them  to  Dharwiu*.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
reverence  and  affection  with  which  a  native  chief  regards  his 
guns  will  realise  the  sicrifice  which  the  Iiujuh  made  to  meet 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Government. 

Matters  were  thus  progressing,  the  chief  doubtless  secretly 
disaffected,   j'ct    complying   undaf   gentle   pressure 
with  the  orders  of  the  Bombay  Government,  when,     The  chief 

,,  /.-ir  •  II-  111-  hears  that 

about  the  2oth  of  May,   intelligence   reached   mm     st-.n-Karr 
that  Mr.   Seton-Karr  had  been  removed    from    the     re*pi];^by 
political  charge  of  his  country,  and  that  Mr.  Manson     Aian>on. 
had  been  gazetted  his  successor. 

This  intelligence   changed   all  the  good  dispositions  of  the 
chief  of  Xargund.     Although  he  did  not  persmally 
dislike  Mr.  Manson,  he  regarded  him  as  the  living     the^hlef of^ 
representative   of    the   hated   system   of  Indm   ex-     ?'*'"5^'\, 
amination — a   system    which,  as  I    have   said,   had     Manson. 
worked  with  most  disastrous  effects  on  the  chiefs  of 
the   Southern   Maratha  country.     At   that   moment,    too,  Mr. 
Manson  was  specially  obnoxious  to  him,  for,  only  a  few  weeks 
j)reviously,  whilst  still  serving  under  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  he  had 
arrested  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  his  own  dearest  friend,  the 
chief  of  Jamkluindi.*     The  conviction  at  once  took  possession  of 
him  that  the  cliange  was  aimed  against  himself,  that  he  was  to  be 
arrested,  as  his  frit  nd  had  been  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon. f  In  his  fear  and  trepidation,  the  chief     Ho  fear*  to 
sent  a  confidential  agent  to  Dharwar  to  inquire  of 
the  magistrate  the  meaning  of  the  portentous  change. 

But,  before  he  could  re<;cive  an  answer,  those  about  him  had 
begun  to  work  on  a  nature  constitutionally  timid 

1  TT'ii'iii-  1  •  Influences 

and  nervous,     llis  habitual  advisers  ainl  companions     which  work 
had  not  even  then  despaired  of  rcjcivinga  summons     ">" ^'',*' ^'?''[ 
to  join  the  victorious  stiindard  of  the  heir  of  IVshwa. 
All  seemed  yet  possible.      Tuntia   Topi  was:   confronting   the 
British   in  Bundellchand,  Kalpi  was  yet  held,  and  one   goo«l 
victory  might  give   them  all  they  desired.     Those  men   took 
advantigc  of  the  c-justeruation  caused  in  the  chiefs  mind  by 
Mr.   Manson's   appointment  to   inspire  him   to  resist,  to  cast 

•  Onlr  a  short  time  previously  the  Ruiah  of  Xdrgtfnd  had  met  Mr.  Manson  at 
the  chief  of  .Jamkliiindi  s  house,  visiting  him  apparently  on  friendly  terms. 

t  So  penetrated  was  he  with  this  idea,  that  he  despatched  that  day  a  letter  to 
his  half-brother  at  Ramdnig,  in  which  occurs  the  passage:  "I  had  rather  die 
than  be  arrested  as  Jainkhindi  was.' 
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defiance  in   the   teeth  of  the  foreigners  who  had   persecuted 
themselves  and  their  brethren. 

'i'hese  men  were  not  alone  in  their  endeavours.     The  chiefs 

wife,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  twenty 

The  gT.-ate.-t     ytars  youHgcr  than  he  was,  had  renounced  all  hopes 

Influence  of       ♦,  *'  i    i      •        .  cm       i  i  ^   a\         i 

all,  oi  a  natural  heir,     fcho  loved  power,  and  tlio  chance 

of  her  possessing  power  after  her  Jiushand's  death 

th^lXlu^     rested  on  the  pios))ect  of  her  hecoming  the  adoptive 

c.fthe  inotherof  a  reigning  bny.    And,  the  British  Goverii- 

to°aii"wUie     uient  having  refused  to  the  chief  the  right  to  adopt, 

chief  to  this  prospect  was  possible  only  in  tlie  event  of  the 

heir!  "°  British    rule    being    supplanted    by    that    of    the 

Mariithu.     This    favoured    counsellor   added,    then, 

her  entreaties  to  those  of  tlie  chiefs  companions. 

The  chief  of  Niirgiind  gave  wa}'.  That  day  he  recalled  the 
guns  which  had  progressed  only  a  few  miles  on  the 
The  chi^^f  of  road  to  Dlu'u  War,  began  to  store  provisions,  and  on 
submits  to  the  27th  of  ^lay,  possessing  only  three  obsolete 
«'**c'p" "and  ^"''ty  cannon  and  a  swivel  gun,  declareil  war,  with 
KVuiis.  all  the  formalities  used  l)y  the  Marathiis,  against  the 

British  (Joverument ! 
Mr.  Mansun  had  taken  uj)  his  duties  as  political  agent  on  the 
V    s«nh.is     lOtliofMay.     From  that  date  till  the  L'lUh  ho  ha<l 
Bel  out  for       remained   with  Colonel  Jacob  at    Kuhlupiir,  traus- 
uuirilS"^™    acting  business  with  him.     On  the  2Gth  ho  sot  out 
fur  the  northern  states  of  the  territory,  with  the 
view  of  judging  for  liiiiiself'of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
u.«ing  his  inliucU'je  with  the  chiefs.     Four  hours  after  he  had 
set  out,  Jacob  received  a  telegram  from   General  Lester,  com- 
manding at  Belgaon,  stilting  that  an  insurrection  had  broken 
out  near  to  Dhiirwar,  and  that  the  Niirgiind  chief  was  believed 
,    .      to  be  suitporting  it,  as  he  had  recalled  some  of  his 
hears  of  the     guns  ou  tiieiT  way  to  Lk)  given  up.     Jacob  at  once 
revolt.  yy„^  ^  hors<'maii  with  this  news  to  Manson,  inform- 

Heirnds         "'o  ^'''"  '*'^"  ^^'^^  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  general 
t..wom  to  send,  if  the  report  were  true,  a  sufficient  foroo  to 

Nurgiind,   and    recommending    him    to    leturn   to 
Kohlapur. 

Jacob's  messenger  reached  Manson  at  Kiiriindwad.  English- 
ineu  in  India  are  so  accustomed  to  authority,  and  to  all  the 
incense  which  waits  on  authority,  that,  except  in  rare  caacB, 
thi-y  judge  men  and  affairs,  not  as  thoy  arc,  Vmt  us,  to  their 
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complacent  minds,  they  wisli  them  to  he.     Now,  Mansou  had 

alwaj's  been  on   the  most  fnendly  terms  with  the 

chief  of  Niirgiind.     He  had  no  adequate  conception     •'^'anson. 

of  the  depth  of  bitterness  and  the  dread  his  con  nee-     Limsclf, 

tion  -with  the  Inam  Commission  had  roused  in  the 

mind  of  that  Maratlui  noble.     It  was  not  possible,  then,  that  he 

should  imagine  for  a  moment  that  his  nomination  to  the  control 

of  political  affairs,  in  place  of  Mr,  Seton-Karr,  would  rouse  the 

chief  to   madness.      Still    believing,    then,    in    (he 

friendly  professions  of  the  Eajah,  and  in  the  per-     determines 

suasive  power  of  his  influence  over   him,  he  sent     toNargat?i. 

back  word  to  Jacob  that  from  Kiirundwad  he  coiild 

reach  Nargund  by  a  cross  road ;  that  he  would  arrive  there  in 

time   to  prevent,  probabl}-,  the  development  of  the  intended 

mischief;  but  that,  if  too  late  to  prevent  such  development,  ho 

was  confident  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  chief's  half-brother, 

the   lord   of  Rjimdrug,    from  joining   the   rebellion.     Having 

despatched  this  reply,  ^lansou  posted  horses  along  the  road  to 

R^mdriig,  and  sent  off  by  a  horseman  a  letter  to 

Colonel  George    Malcolm,  commanding  at  Kaladji,     an<i  sends  to 

requesting  him  to  push  on  to  Ramdriig  witli  a  body     iuiiiury  aid. 

of  his  regiment,  the  Southern  Maratha  Horse. 

But,  before  this  missive  reached  Malcolm,  that  able  and  darin<'- 
officer  had  taken  the  field  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen  to  attack  the  insurgents,  who  had     moaxrJuii', 
already  plundered  the  treasury  of  one  of  the  district     tif*^i^ij^" 
stations  of  Dharwar.     Mr.  Mansoii,  then,  though  he 
rode  hard,   reached  Ramdrug  to  find   it  unoccujiied.     He  ha<l 
with  him  the  twelve  troo}»ers  who  had  accompanied 
him  from   Kohlapur,  and  these  were  as  fatigued  as     ^fanson 
he   himself  was.     There  he  learned  from  the  chief     iumd7ug. 
the  treason  of  his  half-bruther ;  he  read  the  com- 
promising letters  from  the  latter,  urging  the  Kamdrug  chief 
to  follow  his  example ;  and,  entreated  by  that  chief     ^nd  rcwivrs 
not  to  piir.sue  his  journey  to  Nargund,  he  resolved     t""idcavour 
to  join  the  force  in  the  field  under  Malcolm.  Miicoim. 

Tired  as  he  was,  Manson  set  out  in  a  palanquin, 
escorted  by  his  troapen*,  that  evening.    Better  had  ho     ibm  eveni'ng 
taken  his  rest  at  Ktimdnig  and  made  the  journey  to 
Malcolm  in  one  dav,  for,  exhausted  by  the  lone  day's     "."**'  "'^• 

11  ii-'ii  ft  J  stops,  near  » 

work,  he  and  ins  followers  stopped  about  10  o  clock     t.n.pi.-.  i,. 
at  a  temple  near  a  little  village  on  the  way  and  slept.     "*''* 
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A  report  of  all  Manson's  movements  had  been  duly  carried  to 
the  chief  of  Niirgiind.     AVheii  the  news  reached  him 
NUrgdnd^**'    of  tile  halt  at  tlie  temple,  he  reasoned  as  an  nn- 
i<iiia.ic  tutoied  Asiatic  will  always  reason.     His  encm}"  was 

"ub""*        in  his  power;  he  would  slay  him.*     He  coni  eived 
Manson's        that,  haviut;  declared  war  ajrainst  the  British,  ho 
had  a  perfect  ri<;ht  to  destroy  the  members  of  that 
nation  wheiever  lie  might  find  them.     Accordingly,  about  mid- 
night, he   sallied  fortli  with  some  hundreds  of  followers,  and, 
ajiproaching   the  spot,   poured    in  a   volley,   which   killed   the 
sentrj',  and  then  sent  in  his  men  to  finish  the  work  with  the 
sword.      Manson,   roused   from  liis   sleep,  fired  his 
murdCTed'™     revolvcr  at  his  assailants,  but  lie  was  immediately 
overpowered,  his  head  was  cut   off,  and    his  bcnly 
thrown  in  the  fire,  still  burning,  which  had  been  kindled  by 
his  followers.     Having  killed  as  man)' of  these  as  he  could  find, 
the  chief  returned  with  Manson's  head  to  Nargund,  and  sus- 
pended the  bloody  trophy  over  a  gateway. | 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents  who  had  jilnndered  the  treasury, 

had  marched  southwards  and  joined  Bhim  Rao,  the 

<?nhe*^'^        chief  of  Kopuldnig.     There  they  were  attacked  by 

insnrgrnts       a  ]\Iadra8  force  from  Ballari,  under  Colonel  Hughes, 

Ko^'idriig,      already  mentioned   for  liis   soldierlike    conduct   at 

Shorapiir,  and  who,  in  daring  and  manly  qualities, 

in  the  capacity  to  manage  men  and  to  direct  operations,  yielded 

to   none    who   came  to   the   front   in   the    mutiny. 

are*aaackca     Tliis  gallant  soldier  pushed  forward  with  an  energy 

aiidb-atcn       suri)assing    that  of   the    rebels,  cauglit  them,  as  1 

hy  Jliigl.»«.  1  •  r        4.      I'  11'  1        *  1     *1  1 

have  said,  at  Koj)uldrug,  and  stormed  tuo  j)lace, 
hilling  Bliim  Kiio,  the  chief  of  Hembaji,  and  many  of  tlie 
defenders. 

Malcolm,  on  his  side,  had  no  sooner  heard  that  Xargiind  was 

in  revolt  than  he  felt  tliat  a  moment's  delay  would 

hmrtel™         ])r(jvoke  the  rising  of  the  entire  Marathii  country. 

t.marcis  With  ouly  two   hujidrcd    and    fifty   cavalry  at  his 

Niirgiim.        tligposal  ho  murchod,  then,  immodiutoly  against  the 

♦  It  was  the  reasoning  of  Jaol,  wife  of  Hcbcr  the  Kenitc,  whoso  conduct  was 
infinitely  more  treacherous. 

t  Head  also  Sir  George  Le  Grand  Jacob's  Wfitttrm  India  ln/i/re  and  during 
th^  }fHtinieii.  The  account  of  the  sa'spension  of  the  head  over  a  gateway  re'cts 
tntinlv  on  native  testimonj.  When  the  place  was  taken  it  wus  found  floating 
in  a  welL 
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place,  assisted  by  tlie  wily  Bralnnan  officials,  wliu  Lelieved  lie 
was  marching  on  destruction. 

At  the  same    time   he  wrote   to   Belgaon,  asking   fur  some 
infantry  and  some  guns.     The  authorities  there  sent 
him   two   companies   of  Europeans,  one   of  native     reLforcedby 
infantiy,    and    two    guns    under    Captain    Paget,     infantry  and 
Riding   on   with   these,   onlj'   five   days   after   the 
insensate  declaration  of  war,  Malcolm  appeared  before  Xargiind. 
lie  had  scarcely  dismounted  before  news  reached  him 
that  the  rebels  were  marching  lo  attack  him.     His     ^3^^^'^ 
heart  bounded  with  joy.     "  I  have  them  now,"  he     attack  inm. 
said.     Mounting  his  troopers  as  quickly  as  possible, 
he  went  to  the  front.     It  was  true,  they  were  advancing.     But 
when   they  saw   Malcolm   and   his  horsemen  they 
hesitated,  then  halted,  and,  in  the  manner  of  natives,     ^I"^'*^"'"' 
began  to  close  in  on  their  centre.     Then,  wavering,     d-feats then), 
the}'  fell  back.     By  this  time  Malcolm  had  collected 
his  men.     Ridijig  at   their   head,  he   charged,  overthrew  the 
rebels — who,  however,  fought  well  in  groups— drove  them  back, 
followed   them   up   into  the  town,  and  forced  the     nnd  captures 
surviving  combatants  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort.  '''^  'o«n. 

There  remained  now  only  the  fort,  a  very  strong  one,  so 
strong,  that,  if  defended,  it  would  have  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
small   assailing   force.      But  Malcolm  knew  the  natives  well. 
"  Give  them  a  quiet  night,"  he  said,  "  and  they  will 
save  us  the  trouble."  He  was  right.  On  the  morning     evacuate  * 
of  the  2nd  of  June  the  strongest  fort  in  the  southern     '}'*  '^".'^' '" 
Maratha  country  was  found  deserted.  ^ 

The   chief,   accompanied   by  six   of  his   principal   advisers, 
attempted,  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgi'im,  to  escape  the 
fate  he  had  provoked.     Every  possible  ruse  was  had     attempts  to 
recourse  to  by  the   fugitives   to  baffle  the  i>ur8uit    ',^1^''" 
which,  they  soon  learned,  had  been  instituted  after      '**"*"• 
them.     The   man  who   had   been   deputed  for  that  task,  Mr. 
Frank  Souter,*  po.sse.ssed  qualities  which  did  not 
permit  him  to  be  easily  baffled.     He  met  ruse  with     r.°ptnrc.j 
ruse,  and  after  a  hot  pursuit,  captured  the  chief  on     J^  •'■■•*"'' 
the  night  of  the  Srd.f 

•  Afterwards  Sir  Frank  Souter,  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Bombay.     He 
died  in  1887. 

t  Tlic  chief  of  N'argiind  was  tried  at  Belgaon  on  the  11th  of  June.     Ue 
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On  learning  of  Mr.  Manson's  death,  Colonel  Jacob  had  taken 

the   promptest   measures    to   control    the   northern 

jiLob*  .states   of  the    territory.      He   forced   the   chief  of 

wSnV'^'*"^     ]Miraj,  the  best  fortified  town  in  the  country',   to 

give  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  by  suiTendering  his 

ammunition.    Shortly  afterwards,  the  death  of  General  Lester 

led  to  the  nomination  of  Colonel  Jacob  as  Brigadier-General  in 

military  command  in  the  southern  Maratha  country. 

Under  General  Jacob's  firm  rule  the  country  above  the  ghats 
soon  subsided  int  >  quiescence,  but  below  the  moun- 
ukttrb^him  tains,  along  the  Goa  frontier,  the  Sawant  rebels  still 
foritspaci-     continued  to  keep  a  large  number  of  Madras,  Bora- 
bay,  and  Portuguese  troops,  regular  and  irregular, 
in  the   field.     Want  of  concert,   however,   naturally   resulted 
from  the  action  of  troops  serving  under  commanders  independent 
one  of  the   other.     Eventually,  in   November,   the 
witTtiir'        Portuguese  Viceroy,  at  a  conference  witli  General 
ViccDyof       Jacob,    consented   to  place    the   whole  of  his    field 
detachments  under  the  command  of  the  officer  who 
•should  unite  that  of  the  Bombay  troops.     Under  this  agree- 
ment I'rigadier-General  Fitzgerald  of  the   Madras 
armj^  took   command   of  the  miitetl  forces,  and  an 
organised  jdan  was  arranged.     Tliis  was  to  hem  in  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  rebels,  and   to   infunn  them   that   unless  they 
surrendered  by  ihe  20th  November  they   would  bo 
are  eminently  jj^nted  down  without  uicrcy.    On  tliat  date  the  band 

Bucces^iui.         ■,■,•,.111  1  p       •    1 

had  dwindled  to  the  number  oi  eighty  persons. 
These  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  commander  on  the  night  of 
that  day,  and  their  ringleaders  were  subsequently  transjwrtod 
to  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Taimor. 

Thenceforward  the  peace  of  the  Southern  Mardthii  country 
was  assured. 

pleaded  guiltr,  and  in  his  plea  stated  that  it  was  the  fear  of  arrest  that  had 
caused  him  to  commit  the  bloody  deed.  He  was  executed,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  troops  and  of  a  larpc  number  of  nutives,  on  the  12th.  It  remains  only  to 
add  that  the  bodies  of  the  wife  of  whom  I  have  si)oken  and  the  chief's  nwther 
were  found  in  the  Milparba  river  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.  Sir  O.  Le  (»rand 
Jacob  states,  in  the  work  ulreaily  referred  to,  that  they  drowned  themselves, 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  disgrace. 
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BOOK  XV.— THE  PACIFICATION  OF  OUDH  AND  THE  NORTH- 
'^^'EST.     REPRESSION  OF  OUTBREAKS  IN  THE  PANJAB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LOHD  canning's  OCDH   PROCLAMATION. 

In    the   preceding   volume  *    I   referred    to   the   proclamation 
issued  by  Lord  Canning  regarding  the  talukdars  of    ^ 
Ondh,  and  of  its  reception  in  the  victorious  camp  of 
Sir  Colin   Campbell ;  and  I  promised  to  deal  with  the  sxibject 
more  fully  later  on,    I  proceed  now  to  redeem  that  }»romiso. 

The  Oudh  proclamation,  despatched  by  Lord  Canning  to  Sir 
James  Outram  in  his  capacity  of  Chief  Commissioner 
uf  Oudh,  with  a  letter  bearing  date  the  3rd  of  March,     £,";:^""'  ^'^ 
1858,  directing  that  it  should  not  bo  published  until     Canning's 
Laklmao  should  have  fallen,  or,  at  loast,iintil  that  city     ciam'aK 
should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Britisli  commander, 
was  at  once  a  sentence,  a  warning,  and  a  tlireat  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  province.     That  ])roclamation 
announced  that  Lakhnao,  after  defj-ing  and  resisting  the  power 
of  the  British  for  nine  months,  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror;  that  iti  that  defiance  and  resistance  the  mutinous 
soldiery  who  had  begun  tlie  revolt  had  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  province,  even  by  those  who 
owed  their  prosjterity  to  tlie  British  Government;  but  that  the 
hour  of  retribution  had  now  arrived.     Acting  on  tbo  principle 
that,  before  jironouncing  sentence  on  the  guilty,  it  was  just  and 
proper  to  reward  the  innocent,  the  proclamation  proccided  to 
name   six   men — three  of  whom   were  rajahs,  two  zamindars, 
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and   one   a   taliikdur — who   had   remained   faithful 
ucwanUit      amid   trreat  temptatioris,   and   who   were  not  only 

promises  t')-.,",  ,  ^         ^  ^^  •  ^i 

the itin.tciit,    declared    "the   sole   hereiu^ary   proprietors   of    the 

lands   which   they    held    when   Oudh    came   under 

British  rule,"  but  were  promised  additional  rewarils.     Kewards 

and  honours  in  proportionate  measure  were  likewise  promised 

to  others  in  whose  favour  similar  claims  should  he  established 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government.     But,  with 

P"'^'""*'"'     these  exceptions,  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of 

nnuiiider.       the  province  was  confis'  ated  to  the  British  fJovern- 

ment,  which  would  dispose  of   that  right  in  sxich 

manner  as  might  seem  fitting.     To  the  chiefs,  talukdiirs,  and 

„    ,  ,       ,   landowners,  however,  who  should  make  immediate 

Conditions  of-,..  1      •  ,^     •  It' 

coiumntaUon    submissiou,   Surrendering   their  arms  and   obeying 
ment."'*''"       *^®  Orders  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  the  i:>rocla- 
mation  promised  the   safety   of  their   lives  and  of 
their  honour,  provided  that  their  hands  were  "  unst  lined  with 
English  blood  murderously  shed."     For  any  further  indulgence, 
the  proclamation  added,  and  with  regard  to  tlie  condition   in 
which  such  men  might  thereafter  be  placed,  "  they  must  throw 
themselves  upon  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment."  The  jiroclamation  promisetl,  in  conclusion,  that  to  those 
amongst   the    classes    referred    to   who   shouhl    come    forward 
promptly  and  give  the  Chief  Commis>ioner  their  support  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order,  the  indulgence  would 
hi'ihe*'*^**"    be  large,  and  that  the  Governor-General  would-be 
murder  of       ready  to  view  liberally  the  claiius  which  they  might 
Mid  t^izush-    t^^s  aajuiro  to  the  restoration  of  their  former  rights, 
women  to        Further,  that  while  participation  in  the  murder  of 
M^^  from    j]„giishinen  and  Englishwomen  would  exclude  those 
who  had   participated  in  it  from  all  mercy,  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  protected  English  lives 
would  be  specially  entitled  to  consideration  and  leniency. 

In  the  letter  to  which  I  have  refeiTed  as  accompanying  the 
..    ..  proclamation    the    Foreign    Secretary,    Mr.    G.    F. 

Mr   J-.dmon.      t,,  .  Tl  l  l\il  ri 

►tuT,e'.  h<lmonstoue,  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  careful 

fiTieiter^'  ^^  ^^^  down  that  it  should  not  bo  i)ublished  until 
Lakhnao  should  have  been  conquoied  or  should  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  It  further  i)re8cribed  that, 
when  published,  the  proclanuitiun  was  to  \xs  addressed  only  to 
the  non-military  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  in  no  sense  to 
the  mutinous  Sijiahis.     It  expressed  likewise  the  conviction  of 
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Lord  Canning  tliat  the  tone  of  apparent  severity  which  charac- 
terised   the    proclamation    was    necessarv,    inasmuch    as    thu 
announcement  in  such  a  state  paper  of  a  liberal  and  forgiving;- 
spirit  would  be  open  to  misconstruction,  and  it  added 
that,  in  reality,  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation  was     [jJe'merey''''" 
merciful   and   even    lenient,   in    that    it    promised     that  nnderiiM 
exemption,  almost  general,   from    the   penalties   of    Mvent^of"' 
death   and  imprisonment  to  the    rajahs,   talukdiirs,     thetenns 
and    zamindiirs,    who    had    fought    and    conspired     ciamation. 
against  the  Government ;  that  even  the  confiscation 
of   estates   was   rather  a   merciful   commutation  of  a   severer 
punishment  than  a  harsh  measure  of  justice.     The  letter  con- 
cluded  with   suggestions  to  Sir  James  Outram   regarding  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be  requisite  for  him  to  deal  with 
mutineers  of  varying  grades  of  guilt. 

Sir  James  Outram  received  the  letter  and  the  proclamation 
ctn   the  oth  of  March.     Reading  the  latter   by   the 
light  of  its  actual   contents,  apart  from  the   com- 
mentary furnished  by  the  letter,  he  arrived  at  a     tuc  pn>riam:i- 
conclu.sion   rcirardinir   it   the   vcrv  reverse  of  that     tion  in  a  wnso 

o  _    o  J  ^  different  to 

which  Lord   Canning  had   endeavoured   to  impress     that  iutonde-i 
upon  him.     Lord  Canning,  when  sending  him  the     ^,/,^nl 
proclamation,  had  said  in  so   many  words,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Foreign  Secretary,  "  i)o  not  judge  the 
proclamation  simply  by  itself,  as  a  paper  dealing   out   stern 
justice  to  conquered  rcvolters.     Rather,  looking  at  the  measure 
of  punishment  which  those  revolters  liavc  brought  upon  them- 
selves, see  whether  the  proclamation  does  not  in  every  case, 
except  the  case  of  atrocious  murder,  pi'onounce  a  mitigation  of 
punishment,  capable  of  still  further  mitigation."     But  Outram, 
disregarding  this  exhortation,  looked  at  the  proclamation  without 
suflicient  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
made  it  necessary,  and  condemned  it.     In  a  letter  to     drinnslt. 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  dated  the  8th  of  March,  he 
declared   his  belief  that  there  were  not   a   dozen  lando^vners 
in  Oudli  who  had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  assisted 
the  rebels,  and  that,  therefore,  there  would  1)0  but     ?,'J'^^* 
few  exceptions  to  the  sweeping  confiscations  proposed     in  a  icitir. 
by   the   Governor-General ;    he   expressed   his    con- 
viction that  08  soon  as  the  ].roclamation  should  bo  made  public 
nearly  all  the  chiefs  and  taliikdars  would  retire  to  their  domains 
and  prej^are  for  a  desperate  resistance.     He  proceeded  even  to 
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urge  extenuating  circumstances  for  those  who  had  revolted,  by 
declaring  his  opinion — which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  founded 
on  fact — that  the  landowners  had  been  very  unjustly  truited  in 
the  land-settlement  after  the  annexation  ;  that,  apart  from  this, 
their  sympathy  with  the  rebels  had  been,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances, only  natural  ;  that  it  was  not  until  the  l>ritish  rule  in 
Oudh  had  been  l>ro\ight  to  a  virtual  end  by  the  nmtitieers  that 
the  rajahs  and  talukdars  had  sided  against  the  Government ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  treated  rather  as  honourable  enemies  than  as 
rebels;  that  they  would  be  converted  into  relentless  enemies  if 
their  lands  were  confiscated,  maintaining  a  guerilla  war,  whicli 
would  "  involve  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Europeans  by  battle, 
disease,  and  exposure"  ;  but  that,  if  tlicir  lands  were  secured  to 
them,  they  would  at  once  aid  in  restoring  order,  and  would  so 
co-operate  with  the  paramoimt  power  as,  before  long,  to  render 
unnecessary  the  further  presence  of  the  largo  army  then 
occupying  Oudh. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Canning  replied,  on  the  10th,  in  a  brief 

despatch,  the  nature  of  which  renders  still  clearer 

l^^.    ,        the  really  merciful  intentions  of  his  proclamation. 

first  reply        Ecfcrriiig  to  the  promise  of  safety  of  life  and  honour 

to  the  talukdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders,  unstained 

with  English  Idood  murderously  shed,  who  should  surrender  at 

once  and   obey   the   orders  of  the   Chief  Commissioner.   Lord 

Canning  authorised    Sir  James  to   amjdify  it  by  an  addition 

which,  if  not  very  wide  in  itself,  intimated  as  clearly  as  possible 

the   merciful   intentions   of  the   Governor-General. 

m"rr*irii'in-     "  To  thosc  amoTigst  them,"  ran  this  addition,  "  who 

tpiiti..Tis  still    sliall  promptly  come  forward  and  give  to  the  Chief 

Commissioner   their   support  in    the    restoration    of 

peace    and    order,    this    indulgence    will    l>o    large,   and    the 

riovemor-General  will  be  willing  to  view  liberally  the  claims 

which  they  may  thus  acquire  to  a  restitution  of  their  former 

rights." 

Three  weeks  later  Lord  Canning  replied  at  greater  length  to 

Outram's  remarks.     In  ]^Ir.  Edmonstono's  d«\spatclj, 

andm^o         dated  the   Slst   of  March,  Lord   Canning  a«lmitted 

pui«r»t«         that  the  people  of  Oudh  occupiod  a  ])osition,  with 

respect  to  their  allegiance  to  the  I'ritish  Government, 

differing  widely  from  tliat  of  tlio  inhabitatits  of  the  provinces 

which  ha'l  l>een  longer  under  British  rule.    But,  in  the  Goveraor- 

General's  opinion,  that  difTorcnee  constituted  no  valid  ground 
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for  treating  the  chiefs   and  talukdars  in   the   lenient   manner 
suggested  bv  Outrani.     Arguing  in  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  of  the  3rd  of  M:irch,  he  again  insisted  that,     ^^^""p^" 
in  the  presence  of  a  great   crime,  exemption  from 
death,  transportation,  and  imprisonment  were  great  boons,  and 
that  to  have  offered  more  lenient  terms  would  have  been  to 
treat   the   rebels — not,    as    Outram   contended,   as   honourable 
enemies — but  as  enemies  who  had  won  the  day.     With  respect 
to  Outram's  contention  that  the  injustice  of  the  land-settlement 
after  the  annexation  had  impelled  the  landowners  to  rebel,  Lord 
Canning    simply  declined    to   recognise   the   hypothesis.      Ad- 
mitting that  tlii3  policy  of  introducing  into  Oudh  a  system  of 
village  settlement  in  place  of  the  old  settlement  under  talukdars 
might  not  have  been  altogether  wise,  Lord  Canning  declined  to 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  landowners  was  in  any  respect 
the  consequence  of  that  policy.     He  attributed   that  conduct 
rather  to  the  repugnance  they  liad  felt  to  suffer  any  restraint  of 
the  arbitrary  powers  they  had  till  then  exercised ;   to  a  dimi- 
nxition  of  their  importance  by  being  brought  under 
equal   laws ;  and    to   the   obligation    of  disbanding     for  a.ihering 
their  armed  followers  and  of  living  a  peaceful  and     clamation. 
orderly  life.     For   tlicse  reasons  Lord  Canning  ad- 
hered to  his  proclamation. 

That  Sir  James  Outram  did  not  at  once  realise  the  statesman- 
like nature  and  the  really  merciful  tendencies  of 
Lord  Canninj^'s  proclamation  may  at  once  be  admitted.     ^^.\   .. 

,  1       r     1  11         1  1  Bimilarlty 

1  he  end  oi  the  two  men  was  really  the  same ;  the     in  the 
difference  was  in  the  manner  by  whicli  that  end     w'hi^ifi^^rd 
should  be  attained.     Sir  James  would  have  carried     Canning  ana 
leniency  to  a  point  at  which  leniency  would  have     alike  aimed, 
missed   its   aim.     Lord    Canning,    maintaining   the 
right  to  be  severe,  was  prepared  to  bo  as  merciful  as  Outram 
whenever  the  exercise  of  mercy  should  be  politically  desirable. 

The  real  cliaracter  of  Lord  Canning's  st;vtesmanship  at  this 
period  might  have  remained  long  generally  unknown  but  for 
tlie  action  taken  with  respect  to  the  proclamation  by  the  then 
President  of  the  Uoard  of  Control,  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough.      That  nobleman  had  but  recently  taken     h?!"^.. 
over  the  seals  of  that  office  from  his  predecessor,  a     receives 
member  of  the  Whig  Cal'inet,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,     l/""'.    . 
In  due  course  he  received,  about  the  20th  of  March,     prvciamati.  n 
a  copy  of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation,  unaccom- 

VOL.  V  N 
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panied  ly  any  explanatoiy  document.     In  point  of  fact,  Lord 

Canning,   in   transmitting   the   proclamation,   had   written  to 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  a  niemlicr  of  liis  own  party,  and 

without  the     ^.|^Q^  ij^  IjJj,  jjelief,  still  held  the  office  of  President 

addressed        of  the  Bo;ird  of  Control,  a  letter  in  which  ho  stated 

pr^!-cessor,     ^^^^^    the    proclamation    required     an    explanatory 

despatch  which  ho  had  not   had   time    to  prepare. 

Unfortunately,  !Mr.  Vernon  Smith  neglected  to  pa*^8 

ofthe"*'*"^^     on  that  letter    to  his  successor,     lie  thus  allowed 

rpasons  Lord  Ellcnborough  to  believe  that  the  proclamation 

justified  it.i      stood  alone,  that  it  required  no  interpretation,  and 

was  to  he  judged  on  its  merits  as  an  act  of  policy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  reading  the  proclamation   in  tliis 

way.  Lord  Ellenhorough   arrived   at   a   conclusion 

Lord  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  with  which  Sir  James 

EiienboroBgh   Qutraui,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  proximity  to, 

conclusion       and  personal  communication  with,  Lord  Canning,  had 

thTt'fom'ed     l>t?en  impressed.     He  condemned  it  as  likely  to  raise 

byOntram,      sucli  a  fcrmciit  in  Oudh  as  would  make  pacification 

almost  impo.ssihlc.     In  accord  with  Outram,  of  whose 

views,  however,  ho  was  ignorant.  Lord  Elk'nlM)rough  lielieved 

that  the  mode  of  settling  the   land  tenure  when   the  British 

took   possession  of  Oudh  had  been   in  manj-  ways  unjust,  and 

had  l>een  the  chief  cau.se  of  the  general  and  national  character 

of  the  di.safficti'>n  in  that  province.     He  concluded — agreeing 

in  this  also  with  Outram — that  the  people  of  Oudh  would  view 

with  dismay  a  proclamation  which  cut  them  off,  as  a  nation, 

from  the  ownership  of  laml  so  long   cherished   by  them,  and 

would  deem  it  righteous  to  battle  still  more  energetically  than 

before  af^ainst  a  government  which  could  adopt  such  a  course  of 

policy.     Lord  Ellenborough  embodied    these  views 

and  embcdics   j,,  ^  despatch  to  be  transmitted  to  Lord  Canning  in 

ad«i*tcij."     the  name  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of 

Directors,   added   to   them   an    argument — al.so    an 

argument  of  Sir  James  Outram — to  the  effect  that  the  people  of 

Oudh  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  enemies  rather  than 

as    rebels,    and    concluded    it    with    these    stinging    words : 

"Other  conquerors,  when   they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 

resistance,   have  excei»ted   a    few   persons    as   still 

MrMrii.ii*      deserving  of  punishment,  but  have,  with  a  generous 

ofthfa  policy,  extended  their  clemency  to  the  great  Ixxly 

^"^^^^  ■        of    the   people.      You   have   acted    on    a    different 
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principle.  Yoix  have  reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special 
favour,  and  3-011  have  struck  with  what  they  will  feel  as 
the  severest  of  punishment  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

"  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  precedents  from  which  you 
have  departed  will  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the  precedent  you 
have  made.  We  desire,  therefore,  that  j'ou  will  mitigate  in 
practice  the  stringent  severity  of  tlie  decree  of  confiscation  yuu 
have  issued  against  the  landowners  of  Oudh.  We  desire  to  see 
British  authority  in  India  rest  upon  the  willing  obedience  of  a 
contented  peopfe :  there  cannot  be  contentment  where  there  is 
general  confiscation. 

"  Government  cannot  long  be  maintained  bj'^  any  force  in  a 
country  where  the  whole  people  is  rendered  hostile  by  a  sense 
of  wrong ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  so  to  maintain  it,  it  would 
not  be  a  consummation  to  bo  desired." 

Lord  Ellenborough  submitted  this  despatch  to  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  It  received  an  apprf»val  which  was 
unanimous.  Three  weeks  later  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Bright  witli 
the  view  of  its  contents  being  made  known  to  liie  House  of 
Commons. 

So  far  as  Lord  Ellenborough  was  concerned,  the  mistakes  he 
committed — the  penning  of  an  acrimonious  despatch 
without  waiting  for  an  explanation,  and  the  dis-  wurn^known, 
closure  of  its  contents  to  ]\Ir.  Biiglit  with  a  view  to  compels  Loni 
its  being  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons — were  to  resign!"^' 
fatal  to  bis  tenure  of  office.  The  matter  having 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having 
become  the  subject  of  a  debate  whicli  at  tlie  outset  seemed 
likely  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  Government,  Loril 
Ellenborough  took  upon  himself  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
despatch,  and  resigned  his  office. 

Far  diiferent  was  the  efiect  produced  by  the  receipt  of  the 
despatch  upon    Lord    Canning.     lie  received  it  at 
Allahabad  on  the  13th  of  June.     Before  its  contents     Effect 
became  known,  rumours  circulated  that  the  Govern-     Cy  t"* 
ment   of   Lord    Derby  had   written    a  disagreeaVdo     d'-n>»tchon 
letter   to   the  Governor-General.     "  I   nsked  him,"     Cannin?. 
wrote,  at  the  time,  one  deeply  in  his  confidence,  "if 
it  was  true  that  ho  had  received  something  disagreeable.     He 
said,   almo.st   indifTcrentl^-,    that   it   was   inipertinent ;  bui   ho 
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(lid  not  care  much;  he  woiihl  answer  what  they  wrofe."     lie 
then  entered  into  a  conversation  regarding  his  Oudh  policy. 
The  next  day,  wlien  the  despatch  had  been  read  by  others,  the 
prevailing    feeling   regarding  it    was    that   it    was    offensively 
impertinent, -with  a  look  of  epigrammatic  point  in  tlie  concluding 
sentences — those  which  I  have  quoted — of  which  the  writer  was 
evidently   proud.      But,   above    all,   there  arose    a 
u'cau^s'  "      ft^eliiig  t»f  indignation  that  a  despatch  so  instilting 
In  the  niiniis    should  havc  bccn  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"eiitouragf.      natives,  many   of  them  still  in   revolt,  as   well   as 
of  the  Anglo-Indians. 
But  Lord  Canning  had,  at  this  crisis,  a  support  not  less  grate- 
ful than  the  confidence  of  the  friends  about  him. 
i>>rd  Caniiinc  The  Same  mail  broiight  him  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
KnaUndnot"  ^^^    ^^^'^   Court    of    Directors   exjiressing    continued 
to  resign.        confidence  in  their  Governor-Gcneral.     Letters  were 
received  from  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  from  Lord  Gran- 
ville, from  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  from  many  other  leading  men, 
expressing   sympathy   and  regard.     In  almost  all  these  Lord 
Canning  was  urged  not  to  resign,  but  to  carry  on  his  own  polif-y 
calmly,  aiid  to  leave  to  the  Government  the  odium  of  recalling 
him.     Lord  Canning   never   thought   of  resigning. 
He  had  no       jJq  regarded  Lord  Ellenljorough's  despatch  as  Achilles 
do?ng8-^.         would    have    regarded    a    javelin    "hurled    by    the 
feeble  hand  of  IViam,"  and,  far  from  allowing  it  to 
tlisturb  his  ecjuanimity,  he  sat  down  coolly  and  calmly  to  pen  a 
vindication  of  his  policy. 

Curiously  enough,  ten  days  after  that  vindication  had  beeti 
drafted  and  despatched — on  the  27th  of  Juno — Lord 
Ue  receives     Canning  received  a  long  j»rivato  letter   from   Lord 
Lord  Derby,    Derby  himself  on  the  sulject  of  the  point  of  differ- 
ence.    In  this  letter  Lord  Derby  expressed  a  general 
confidence  in  Lord  Canning's  policy  ;  ho  attributed  Lord  EUen- 
iKirough's  despatch  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  in  with- 
holding  the   covering  ]»rivato   letter   which   accompanied   tho 
Dudh  proclamation,  and  whieh  gave  tho  only  intimation  that 
further  explanations   would    }>e    forwarded.     Lord   Derby  eon- 
chided   by  virtually   asking,   almost   pressing.  Lord 
virtiMiiy         Canning  to  stay  on,  and  spoke  of  tho  i)robability  of 
JJsuyon?      Lord  Stanley  going  to  tlio  Board  of  Control.    To  ono 
in  Lord  Canning's  j)oKition  such  a  letter  from  tho 
cljief  of  the  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Kllonborough  had  been  a 
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member  was  most  satisfactory.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
his  policy  was  viudicated  by  his  enemies. 

Lord  Canning's  own  vindication  was  dated  the  18th  of  June. 
It  began  by  alluding  iu  a  dignified  manner  to  the 
fact  that  the  despatch  censuring  himself  had  been     canning's 
made   public    in    England    three   weeks    befoi'o    it     repb'tothe 
reached  his  hands,  and  that  in  a  few  days  it  woTild 
be  read  in  every  station  in  Hindustan.     Dwelling  then   upon 
the  pain  which  the  censure  of  his  conduct  by   the  Court   of 
Directors  would  cause  him,  and  upon  the  manner  in  Avhich  the 
publication  of  it  would  increase  his  difficulties,  he  declared  that 
no  taunts  or  sarcasms,  come  from  Avhat  quarter  they  might, 
Avould  turn  him  from  the  path  which  he  believed  to  be  that  of 
public  duty.     Expressing,  then,  his  conviction  that  a  change  in 
the  government   of   India    at    that    time,  taking   place    under 
circumstances  which  would  indicate  a  rei^udiatiou  of  the  policy 
pursued  towards  the  Oudh  rebels,  would  seriously  retard  the 
jiacification  of  tlie  country,  he  proceeded  to  declare  his  belief 
that    that   policy    had    been    from  the   first   merciful    without 
weakness,  and  indulgent  without  compromise  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Government ;  that  it  had  made  manifest  to  the 
people  of  reconquered  districts  all  over  India,  in-      '^'^  "H'nary. 
eluding  Oudh,  that  the  indulgence  to  those  who  should  submit 
and  who  shotild  be  free  from  atrocious  crime,  would  be  large ; 
and  that  the  Oudh  proclamation,  thoroughly   consistent   with 
that  policy,  offered  the  best  and  earliest  prospect  of  restoring 
peace  to  that  province  on  a  stable  footing. 

Stating,  then,  in  dignified  language,  that  although  in  a  time 
of  unexampled  difficulty,   danger,  and   toil,  he  would  not  lay 
down  of  his  own  act  the  high  trust  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
hold,  yet  that  if,  after  reading  the  vindication  of  his 
policy,  the  Court  of  Directors  should  see  fit  to  with-  '"*'^^' 

hold  their  confidence  from  him,  he  then  preferred  his  rL-spectlul 
yet  urgent  lequest  that  he  might  bo  relieved  from  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  Lord  Canning  proceeded  to  reply  to  Lord 
Ellenborough's  strictures,  and  to  assert  the  grounds  upon  which 
his  convictions  of  the  soundness  of  his  policy  rested. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  Lord   Canning  referrol   to   the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough's 
despatch  hail  aluKJSt  iustified  the  people  of  Oudh,  as     iictorts  upon 

.-.f  c     \  ..■  •  •    ix  Lord  Kll.n- 

II  they  were  nghting  in  a  righteous  cause — a  manner     borough. 
quite  legitimate  in  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but 
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quite  inijustifiable  in  a  minister  of  tlie  Queen  of  England,  who 
herself  was   actually  Queen   of   Oiulh   also.     IIo   declined   to 
discuss  the  policy  which,  in  1855-56,  had  dictated  the  annexa- 
tion ;  it  was  not  his  act,  nor  had  he  ever  been  empowered  to 
undo  it.     But  ho   felt  it  incumbent  upon  him   to 
onfuie""*      point  out  the  disastrous  results  which  might  follow, 
mischief  his     should  the  people  of  Oudh  bo  encouraged,  by  such 
i^giTthave     reasoning   as   that   contained   in   the   despatch,    to 
caused  In        continue   their  resistance.     At  the  actual  moment, 
the  chiefs  of  the  various  sections  of  rebels  in  Outlh 
were  united  neither  by   a  common   plan   nor   by   a   common 
sympathy,  but,  ho  added,  if  it  should  become  manifest  that  the 
British  Government  shrank  from  a  declaration  of  its  right  to 
possess  Oudh,  the  Begam,  as  the  representative  in  the  field  of 
the    late    reigning    lamily,    would   draw   to    herself    all    tho 
sympathies  of  the  country,  and   all   tho   other  factions  would 
merge  in  hers. 

Lord  Canning  prefaced  the  defence  of  his  proclamation  by 
stating  that  he  had  early  in  tlie  year  proceeded  to 
Dcf  nee  of  Allahabad  chiefly  that  ho  might  be  able  to  investigate 
cUmiuon.  the  State  of  Oudh ;  tliat  he  soon  determined  to 
make  a  difference  in  tho  measures  to  bo  adopted  for 
tho  pacification  of  the  country,  between  the  mutinied  Sipuhis 
and  the  Oudh  rebels  ;  that  the  latter  should  not  bo  put  to  death 
for  appearing  in  arms  against  the  authorities,  unless  they  had 
committed  actual  murder;  that  tlie  general  punishment  for 
rebellion  in  Oudh  should  be  confiscation  of  estates,  a  punish- 
ment recognised  by  Native  {States  as  tho  fitting  consoquonce  of 
>he  offence,  and  one  which  in  no  way  affected  caste,  nor  the 
honour  of  the  most  sensitive  Brahman  or  Bajpxit ;  a  punishment 
which  admitted  of  every  gradation  according  to  the  severity  or 
lightness  of  the  offence;  whirh  would  enable  tho  Government 
to  reward  friendly  talukdiirs  and  zamindars,  and  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  would,  in  many  cu-es,  constitute  a  kind  of  retributive 
justice — many  of  tho  talukdiirs  having  acquired  their  estates  by 
spoliation  of  tho  village  communities;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
at'stract  justice,  it  would  only  be  right  to  restore  tliose  estates 
to  tho  village  communities;  liut  that,  as  there  would  bo  insu- 
perable difiiculties  to  such  a  course,  it  would  bo  better  to  take 
tho  forfeited  est.ates  of  tho  rebellious  talukdiirH  as  (Jovornment 
property,  out  of  which  faithful  villages  and  intlividuals  might 
bo  rewarded. 
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With  tliis  vindication  ended  practically  the  crisis  caused  by 
Lord  Ellcnborough's  hasty  act.  The  result  was  to  seat 
Lord  Canning,  in  the  presence  of  a  ministry  of  an     Final  result 
opposite  party,  more  fii-nily  in  the  saddle,  and  to     canning  of 
give  him   greater  strength  to  carry  out  the  policy     ||i^^"u"' 
which   he   beKcved  to   bo  adapted  to  the  circum-     letter, 
stances.     In    another    way    his    hands    had    been 
strengthened  at  this  crisis. 

The  nomination  of  Sir  James  Outram  to  the  Supreme  Council 
enabled  Lord  Canning  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Oudh  province 
a  man  who,  imbued  with  his  own  views,  was  certain  to  caiTy 
out  his  policy  -with  the  vigour  arising  from  conviction. 

The  new  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh  was  Mr.  Eobert  Mont- 
gomery.*    Mr.  Montgomery  was  a  man  who,  with  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  administrative  duties,     Montgomery, 
cumbintd  great  decision  of  cliaracter,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  native  cliaracter.     He  had 
been  the  right  hand  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the 
Panjiib,  had  been  the  firm  advocate  of  those  resolufo     "jamecc-^'^ 
measures  which  made   the  fall   of  Dehli   possible,     denis. 
and,  in  ihe  earlier  stages  of  the  mutiny,  when  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  absent  from  Labor,  had  himself  directed 
the  measures  for  disarming  the  native  trooj^s,  which,  carried  out 
in  time,  had  unquestionably  saved  the  province.  In  questions 
of  administrative  policy.  Mr.  Montgomery,  as  I  have  said,  agreed 
in  principle  with  Lord  Canning. 

Such  was  the  man  to  w!iom,  in  the  month  May  1858,  Lord 
Canning  entrusted  the.  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
towards  Oudh  embodied  in  his  famous  proclamation.     Mr.  Mont- 
Mr.  Montgomery,  without  ignoring   the  proclama-     action 
tion,  did  not  put  it  into  rough  action.     He  used  it     [^e  p'rc^^ 
rather  as  a  lever,  by  the  judicious  employment  of    ciamution. 
which  ho  could  bring  about  the  results  at  which  the 
Governor-General   piofes-sedly  aimed.     The  situation  was,  for 
the  first  three  months  of  his  tenure   of  oflTice,  in 
many  respects  remarkable.     The  larger  number  of    !„  oudh'!''^  °" 
the    relitions,    adherents,    and    dependants   of    the 
deposed    royal    family    had    their   dwellings   in,    or    lielonged, 
by    family    association    extending    over    many    years,    to    tho 

•  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  K.C.S.I.,  and  till  reccntlj  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  India.     He  died  in  1887. 
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city    of  L.ikhnao.      Considering    the    part    wliicli 
tliat   city,   and  more   especially  the  classes   of  its 
inhabitants  to  which  I  have  referred,  had  played  in  the  rebellion, 
it  was  especially  necessarj*  to  exercise  over  it  a  strict  super- 
vision.   In  the  provinces  an  entirely  different  feeling 
provinces        prevailed.     There  the  rule  of  tlie  king  of  Oudh  had 
planted  no  seeds  of  loyalt}*  or  devotion.     Alien  in 
religion  and  in  race  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Oudh, 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  had  been  tolerated,  first, 
Feeling  of       bccausc  they  were  there,  and,  secondly,  because  they 
lowrTds 'be     ^'"^  exerc'sud  no  strict  supervising  power,  but  had 
Wing.  been  content  to  be  the  nominal  rulers  of  the  great 

l-jndowneis,  permitted   to  carry  on,  very  much  in 
accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  their  feudal  rule.  The  central 
power,  as  exercised  by  the  kings  of  Oudh,  had  interfered  to  put 
a  stop  to  rapine  and  oppression  only  when   that  rapine  and 
oppre>sion  had  attained  a  magnitude  so  great  that  to  ignore  the 
evil   would   have  produced  a  national  rising.     The  sentiment 
felt,  then,  by  the  great  body  of  landholders  towards  the  royal 
family  of  Oudh  was  not  loyalty ;  it  was  not  affection  ;  it  was 
not  sympathy  ;  it  was  scarcely  contentment.     Perhaps  the  term 
that  best  descrilxis  it  is  the  term  toleration.     They  had  been 
content  to  tolerate  that  family  as  exercising  a  kind  of  normal 
suzerainty  which  pennitted  them  to  do  jiist  as  they  liked. 
Towards  the  liiitish  rule,  exercised  as  it  had  been  by  the 
civilians  who  had  immediately  preceded  Sir  Henry 
Ti'e'r  fc.iint    Lawrcncc,  they  entertained  a  different  feeling.     In 
iiriiish  rule     Strong  Contrast  with  the  selfish  sway  of  the  Miiham- 
madan  kings  of  Oudh,  t\v:  llritisii  rule  had  made  itself 
felt  in  ever}'  comer  of  the  jirovince.     The  reforms  it  had  intio- 
duced,  the  inquiries  which  it  made,  had  been  so  sweeping,  that 
an  almost  universal  feeling  had  risen  amongst  the 
very  hodtiie.    landowners   that  it  was  not  to  be  endured.     If  the 
King  of  Oudh  had  been  King  Log,  the  I'ritish  rule 
was  the  rule  of  King  Stork.      The  landowners  of  Oudh,  then, 
liad  hailed  the  mutiny,  not  from  affection  towards  the  deposed 
dynasty,  but  from  hatred  of  its  suiccKsor.     Indiffen-nt  as  they 
were  to  the  ]>ersoiis  and  the  race  of  their  Muhammadan  kings, 
they  would  have  glailly  ejeeted  the  British  to  restore  them. 

When,  then,  Lakhnao  had  fallen,  the  t^ilukdars  and  the  land- 
owners generally  were  as  far  as  they  had  ever  been  from  8ul>- 
mission  to  the   British  authority.     Cuuld  the  Begain  show  a 
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strong    front,   they   might   yet  combine   with   her 

for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dj^nasty  in  the     no  central'"'^ ° 

person  of  one  of  its  members.     But,  as  there   did     r*'',f/"^ 

not  appear  in  the  fiehl  any  force  sufficiently  strong 

to  rally  round,  the  landowners  and  other  rebel  leaders  fought 

each  for  himself,  each  hoping  that  some  great  benefit  would 

accrue  to  him  out  of  the  general  turmoil. 

This  disunion  greatly  diminished  the  difficulties  which  Mont- 
gomery might  otherwise  have  had  to  encounter  had 
there  been  one  fixed  purpose  and  concentration  of    dimin^'hc-s 
action  among  the  malcontents.     But   still  tlie  task     Mont- 
before  him  was  no  light  one.     He  met  it  with  all     !i°fflcuitks, 
the  skill,  the  temper,  and  the  judgment  which  mifrht     ^'I'ch  are. 

1  ,'  fir  "'^.  ,  i®£.      nevertheless, 

have  been  expected  irum  so  experienced  a  ruler  of    great. 
men.     He  exhausted  every  means  of  persuasion  at 
the   same  time  that  ho  brought    clearly  to  the    view  of  the 
landowners  the  fixed  determination   of  the  British     „ 
Government.     He  was  thus  able  to  restore  in  some     tuem; 
few  districts  the  lapsed  British  authority.     To  reor- 
ganise that  authority  in  those  deaf  to  his  persuasions,     ]^ritlh 
he  was  content  to  wait  until  the  forcible  measures     authority 
inaugurated   by  his  militaiy   coadjutor,   Sir   Hope     djstrkw. 
Grant,  should  produce  their  natural  results. 

What  those  measures  were  I  shall  relate  in  the  next  chapter 
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CnAPTER  II. 

THE    PACIFIOATIOX   OF   OUDIf. 

When  I  last  referred  to  General  Hope  Grant,*  he  was  marching 
to  the  fort  of  JaUiUibad  near  Lakhnao.  The  date 
was  the  16th  of  May.  Leaving  his  force  to  enter 
that  place,  the  general,  just  then  nominated  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Batli  fur  his  services  in  the  field,  rodo  into 
Lakhnao  to  consult  with  ^Ir.  Montgomery,  the  recently  appointed 
Chief  Commissioner.  Montgomery  infi.umed  him  that  the 
Kanhpiir  road  was  again  endangered  by  Beni  Mj'ulhu,  an  influ- 
ential tiilukdiir,  who  had  likewise  caused  proclamations  to  be 
distributed  in  Lakhnao,  warning  the  inhabitants  to  quit  that 
city,  as  it  was  to  be  attacked.  On  receiving  this  iuformation, 
Hope  Grant,  taking  with  him  the  53rd  Foot  instead  of  the  38th, 
and  substituting  Mackinnon's  battery  for  Olpherts's,  retunaed 
to  Jalalabuil,  and  started  thence  iu  pursuit  of  Beni  Miidhu  on 
the  2oth  of  May. 

For  some  time  Beni  Miidhu  was  invisible.     Hope  Grant  fol- 
lowed him  to  Jasandii,  eight  miles  from  Banui,  where 
Bila^i^i^a    he  had  been  reported  to  be  *'  with  a  force  of  eighty- 
five  thousand  men":  but  the  tiilukdiir  and  his  men 
had  vanished.  On  the  4ihof  June  the  Sikh  luijiih  of  Kapdrthala 
joined   Sir  Hope  with  nine  hundred    Sikhs   and   three   brass 
O-jiounders. 

Hope  Grant  posted  this  reinforcement  at  the  Biinnf  bridge, 
and,  leaving  the   pursuit  of  lieni   Miidhu,  marched 
?^'vi't'   the      against  a  body  of  rebels,  less  fabulously  numeroub, 
pursuit,  but  more  really  formidable — being  fifteen  thousand 

^lin«t*         strong — who    had    taken   up    a  strong    jxwition    at 
r.b^ii..rc«       Xawiiljganj,  on   the    Faiziibiid  road,  eighteen   miles 
gliij'"^         from  Lakhnao.  Grant'sdivision  was  tolerably  strong.t 
Leaving,  then,  a  small  force  at  the  other  Nawiibganj, 

•  VoL  rV.  page  349. 

t  It  CODtisted  of  the  1st  and  2nd  battalions  Rifle  Brigade,  the  5th  Paojdb 
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on  the  Kanhpur  road,  he  marched  on  Chinhat.  There  he 
found"  another  column,  twelve  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel 
Purnell.  Placin;^  his  baggage  under  charge  of  that  officer, 
he  qiiitted  Chinhat  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  June  to  march  against  the  rebels. 

These  latter  had  taken  up  a  position  exceptionally  strong. 
They  occupied   a   large  plateau,  covered  on  three 
sides  by  a  stream  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  a  little     strong 
distance  from  the  town.     On  the  fourth  side  was     the'rebeis. 

JUIlglc.  ^  _  Grant  halts 

Hope  Grant,  having  with  him  a  trustworthy  "far  'he 
guide,  led  his  force  across  the  complicated  country  ''^  ^' 
between  Chinhat  and  the  plateau  during  the  night,  and  reached 
the  bridge  mentioned  about  half  an  hour  before  daybreak.  He 
halted  his  column  to  allow  his  men  to  rest  and  get  their  break- 
fast, and  then  marched  on  the  rebels.  His  plan  was  to  turn 
their  right  and  interpose  between  them  and  the  jungle.  His 
men  would  do  the  rest. 

At  daybreak  Hope  Grant  crossed  the  bridge  and  fell  on  the 
rebels.  He  took  them  completely  by  surprise.   Their 
forces,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  commanded  by     fhe^r^'"^"**^* 
a  separate  leader,  had  no  time  to  concentrate,  and 
had  made  no  plan  to  act  with  unanimity.     Hope  Grant  had 
struck  at  their  centre,  and  this  move  had  greatly  contributed 
to  tlieir  confusion.    Still,  they  fought  very  gallantly.    "  A  large 
body  of  fine  daring  zamindari  men,"   wrote   Sir  Hope  in  his 
journal,*  "  brought  two  guns  into  the  open  and  attacked  us  in 
rear.     I  have  seen  many  battles  in  India,  and  many 
brave   fellows    fighting   with    a   determination    to     uj*ere"ixfis.°^ 
conquer  or   die,  but   1    never   witnessed    anything 
more  magnificent  than  the  conduct  of  these  zamindan's."    They 
attacked  Hodson's  Horse,  who  could  not  face  them,  and  by  their 
unsteadiness  imperilled  the  two  guns  attached  to  their  regiment 
Grant  at  once  ordered  up  the  7th  Hussars,  and  directed  one  of 
the  batteries  to  open  on  the  zamindan's.     The  fire  from  four 

Infantry,  five  liundrcd  Hodson's  Uorse  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daly ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Wale's  Horse,  under  Prendergast ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Brucc's  Horse  Police,  under  Hill ;  the  7th  Hussars,  under  Colonel  Sir  William 
Kusscll;  two  squadrons  Queen's  Bays;  Mackinnou's  Horse  Artillery;  and 
Gibbon's  and  Carleton's  batteries.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry  was  cumraanded  by- 
Colonel  Hagart. 

•  Incidcntt  of  the  Sepny  War,  by  Sir  Ilnpe  Grant  and  Captain  Knollys. 
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guns  of  this  batter}'  mowed  them  down  with  ferrible  eflfect,  but 

did  not  force  thoin  to  retire.     After  the  guns  had 

J-splrair*    phiycd  upon  them  some  time,  the  7th  Hussars  came 

contest,  ore     ^,p  ^nd,  charffinjc  throujrh  them  twice,  forced  them 

to  give  way.     The  fitct  that  round  the   two    guns 

(>f  Ilodson's  riorso   there  lay,  after   the  ccmibat  was   over,  a 

hundred  and  twenty-five  rebel  corpses,  testifies  to  the  valour  of 

these  gallant  levies.     After  three  hours'  figliting,  the  rel)els  fell 

back,  leaving  on  tlio  fit-Id  six  guns  and  about  six  hundred  dead. 

The  Britisli  lost  sixty-seven  in  killed  ;ind  wounded.    In  addition, 

thirty-three  men  died  from  sunstroke,  and  two  hundred   and 

fifty  were  taken  into  hospital. 

'i'his  victory  hud  very  important  results.  The  rebels  had 
from  .all  sidus  been  flocking  to  Nawubganj  to  swell 
spcrse.  ^^^  formidable  column  already  there.  But  Hope 
Grant  struck  dismay  all  around.  The  defeat  was  so  crushing 
that  the  fugitives  left  the  vicinity  of  Lakhnao,  each  of  the  four 
jiarties  taking  a  different  direction.  The  concentrating  move- 
ment was  thus  efieetually  stopped. 

Sir  Hope  left  his  force  at  Xawabganj  and  returned  to  Lakh- 
nao to  consult  with  Mimtgomery,  whom  this  victory' 
»ntt?*         had  allowed   for  the  first  time    to   breathe    freely, 
relieve  Min     JToiu  Lakhiiao  he  was  ordered  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
'"^  '  bell,  in   the  third  week  of  July,   to  march   to  the 

relief  of  JIan  Sing,  a  famous  Iiajah,*  who,  having  at  one  time 
taken  part  with  the  rebels,  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  Mr. 
^Montgomery,  and  returned  to  his  alh-gianco.  For  this  he  had 
been  denounced  \>y  his  former  as-sociates,  and  at  the  moment 
was  attacked  in  his  fort  by  a  body  of  them  twenty  thousand 
strong  with  twenty  guns. 

It  being  of  great  importance  to  retjiin  the  adherence  of  so 

powerful  a  chieftain,  IIopo  Grant  at  once  despatched 

Iuir»?o""'*     the  90th  regiment,  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  Bra- 

cATTjont        syer's  Sikhs,  Mackinnon's  trcx)p  of  horse  artillery, 

and  four  hundred  cavalry  to  Nawdbganj  to  supply 

the  place  of  the  troops  he  should  take  on  theuoo,  and  with  Uxoso 

lutterf  he  set  out  on  the  22nd  of  July. 


•  Vu\.  in.  papp  2G7. 

t  The  1st  Madra-s  Europeans,  the  2nd  bftttalion  Rifle  Brigade,  the  1st 
Tunjdb  Infantry,  the  7th  lluMan,  five  hundred  Ilodson's  Iloree,  twclre  light 
guns,  and  a  train  of  heavy  guns. 
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Before  starting  with  Sir  Hope  on  this  expedition  it  may  be 
convenient  to  the  reader  to  realise  as  far  as  possible 
the  exact  position  at  the  moment  of  the  several  rebel     of  thrfebel" 
parties  in  Oudh.      Of  these,  counting  as  one  the     ^"db^ '° 
forces   of  the   Begam   and   her   alleged   paramour, 
Maraii  Khan,  there  were  nine  of  great  and  many  of  smaller 
dimensions.     The  nine  greater  divisions  disposed  at  the  time  of 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  armed  men,  with  forty  or  fifty  guns. 
More  than  lialf  of  these  were  said  to  have  their  head-quarters 
under  the  command  of  the  Begam  and  Mamii  Khan  at  Chauka 
Ghat,  on  the  Gaghra,  not  far  from  Faizabad ;  but  a  considerable 
body  of  them  were  besieging  Man  Singh.     The  remainder — led 
by  such  men  as  liambakhsh,  Bahuuath  Singh,  Chandabakhsh, 
Guliib  Singh,  Narpat  Singh  of  Euiya  notoriety,  Bhopal  Singh, 
and  Firiizshah — were  scattered  all  over  the  province,  never  long 
at  the  same  place,  hoping  that  a  chance  blow  might  give  them 
victory  or  plunder. 

Hope  Grant,  urged  by  letters  from  Man  Singh  to  the  eflfect 
that,  unless  speedily  relieved,  ho  could  not  answer 
for  the  consequences,  pushed  on  rapidly,  so  rapidly.     The  rebels 

•     1       1     *l,    *   *i  f  1  •  1  1      1       n  abandon  the 

inaeed,  that  tlie  rumour  ot  ins  advance  had  all,  or     i.apaierof 
almost  all,  the  effect  of  the  advance  itself     When     ^''''!!k\"J    . 

...  I         ,         ,    .  /•  -« r  -       o  ■       1  ,  on  Sir  Hope  3 

witliin  a  lew  days  journey  ot  Man  Singh  s  strong-    approach, 
hold   of  Shahganj,  he  learned   that  the  besieging 
furce  had  melted  away  ! 

Jt  was  perfectly  true.     On  hearing  that  the  English  army 
was  advancing  by  rapid  marches,  the  besiegers  took 
fright,  and  broke  up  into  three  divisions.     One  of    „"''i'^,'"^\u  ^ 
these  fled  towards  Gondah,  a  second  to  Sultaupur,     divisions, 
un  the  Gumti,  a  third  to  Tanda  on  the  Ghagra. 

Hope  Grant  moved  then,  not  the  Ic-^s  rapidly,  on  Faizdbad ; 
f hence  he  proceeded  to  the  ghat  of  Ajiidhia,  and 
f  >und  a  considerable  body  of  rebels  jiushing  forth  in     Hopo  Grant 
boats  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     He  opened     FaiatbM. 
on  these  and  sank  all  but  one.     The  crews  for  the 
most  part  escaped.     The  next  day  ho  had  an  interview  with 
Iiajah  Man  Singh. 

But  he  did  not  rest  idle  at  Faizabad.    SulUinpur  having  been, 
indicated  to  him  as  the  next  point  of  attack,  Hope 
Grant  detached  ihither  a  column  composed  of  the     h"'^7"J' 
1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  the  5th  ranjiib  IJiflos,  a  detach-     toSuiunpi'ir. 
iiientuf  7th  Hussarn,  three  hundred  Htjdson's  H<use, 
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and  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillerj-  umlcr  the  command  of  Brigadier 
llorsford.     Ilorsford  was  delayed  by  heavy  rain,  but  at  last,  on 
the  7th  of  Aiigiiiit,  he  set  out,  and  on  the  r2th  arrived  within 
four  miles  of  the  town,  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Sai. 
Ilorsford,  having  ascertained  by  means  of  a  reconnaissance 
that  tlie  enemy  were  in  force,  that  the  river  was 
leafnsthe"       peculiarly  favourable  for  defence,  and  that  his  pas- 
"ren^tiiof      sage  would  be  dis])uted,  reported  that  state  tif  affairs 
Suiuiupur.       to  Hope  Grant.     Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ar- 
rival of  that  repoit,  Hope  Grant  rtceived  a  telegram 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  informing  him  that  the  Sultan- 
j)ur  rebels  numbered   fourteen   thousand  men,   that  they   had 
fifteen  guns,  and  that  it  was  advisable  that  he  should  reinforce 
Horsford  with  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

Kothiug  loth,  Hope  Grant  ordered  up  the  i'i3rd  from  Darya- 

abad,  and,  taking  the  Itifles  with  him,  pressed  for- 

'"^.''"f?*^*      ward  to  reinforce  Horeiford.     Ho  reached  that  officer 

on  to  aid  ^         n  I    y         p     k  t  i  •  i 

Horaford-        on  the  J4th  ot  August,  and,  at  once  changing  tlie 

position  of  the  British  camp,  resolved  to  cross  the 
following  morning.  The  remainder  of  that  day  he  employed 
in  making  rafts.  On  these,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2oth, 
he  sent  over  the  Ist  Madras  Fusiliers  and  the  5th  l\injdb  in- 
fantry, then,  though  with  great  difliculty  and  after  one  or  two 
inisliajis,  he  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  two  9-pounder  guns. 
Colonel  Galwey,  who  commandeil,  then  j;allantly  attacked  and 
curried  two  villages  in  his  front,  at  a  point  where  the  river 
forms  a  bend  ami  where  the  rebels  had  a  picket.  The  Kifles 
were  sent  over  in  support  of  this  advanced  party. 

It  was  not  till  the  27th  of  Augu.st  that  the 
^'^i  th  r"''iii  body  had  completed  the  passage  of  the  river, 
rtver,  aud    even    then    the    heavy   guns,   artillcy    park, 

hospital,  and  a  wing  of  the  o3rd  were  left  on  the 

*f  «)tni)au!      further  bank.     Nor  did  the  British  force  even  then 

i| '  rp!<-i«        attack.     On  the  evening  of  tlie  28th,  however,  the 

.      i-'ur.       rebels  be&im  e  the  ass.iilants,  but,  after  a  shari)  figbt, 

they  were  re))ulsed  and  fled,  abandoning  Sultan piir 
to  the  conqueror. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  Ondli  rebels  in  their  continuous 

marches  and  counter-man-heH.  But  few  of  the  old 
aiid  couiiu^r-  Siptiliis,  the  uicu  who  had  been  the  Itac-kbone  of  the 
Sf'^'bTu'      mutiny,  were  now  among  them.     Their  tluctuating 

numbers  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  ad- 
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hereiits  and  vassals  of  tlie  talukdars  and  landowners  of  the 
province,  aided  by  the  scuiu  of  the  population,  the  refuse  of  the 
gaols.     Their  movements  were  extremely  irregular.     One  day 
they  appeared  to  retire  into  Amethi,  a  fort  twenty-five  miles 
from  Sultdnpur,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  com]iosed  of  mud 
walls  and  surrounded  by  a  jungle,  the  residence  of  Lai  Madhu 
Singh,  a  young  chief  determined  in  his  hostility  to  the  British  : 
then  thej'^  were  heard  of  near  Muzaffarna gar,  then 
At  Rampur  Kasia.     It  became  evident  to  iSir  Hope     ;^'rant°^ 
that  nothing  would  drive  them  to  submission  but    (icterminos 
force,  and  he  had  full  instructions  to  use  it.     The     further'^"* 
season,  however,  was  unhealthy,  and,  when  he  en-     f'?,'^''''"!^ 
tered  Sultanpur,  he  resolved,  with  the  concurrence     rainy  Eeasou. 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  to  postpone  further  operations 
till  the  middle  of  October. 

"Whilst  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Sir  Hope  Grant's  force  are 
waiting  with  anxious  hearts  for  the  period  of  re- 
newed action,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  take  a     ^jurns'to 
rapid  glance  at  the  events  which  had  been  occurring     RohiikhanJ. 
in  the  meanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the  distuibed 
province. 

In  the  last  volume*  I  recorded  the  close  of  the  Rohilkhand 
campaign  and  the  death  of  the  Maulavi,  the  daring  Ahmad 
Ulla  of  Faizabiid ;  but,  although  the  campaign  was  terminated, 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  border  lands  of  Oudh  and  of  Eohil- 
khand  were  completely  pacified.     3Iany  landowners  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  resented  tlie  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Powain, 
and  took  up  arms  to  punish,  if  they  could,  an  act  which  they 
regarded  as  treachery  in  its  basest  form.     It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  the  rebels  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves, 
and  they  soon  began  to  act  independently  of  each  other.     One 
leader,  named  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  with  a  consiilerablo 
following,  threatened  the  station  of  Pilibhit.     Then     kwu"  ' 
there  appeared  in  the  field  the  whilom  pseudo-vice- 
roy of  the  province,  the  treacherous  pensioner  Khan  Bahadur 
Khan,    with    about   four   thousand    followers;    the     j.^^,^. 
Nawab   of  Fanukhabad  with  five   thousand ;    and     RiiiiUur 
AVal.ayat   Shah   with    about   three   thousand.      The     '^""• 
authorities,  however,  were  on   their  guard.     The}'     y»e    ,.„   , 
Bcnt    a    small   force,   including    the   cavalry   com-     Na«»b. 

•  Vol.  IV.  pages  380-7. 
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ShluL^**         manded   by   the   gallant   Do   Kantzow,  to   protect 
Powain,  and  they  urged  the  corpulent  Kajah  of  that 
l>Iaco    to   keep    his    levies,  two   thous;ind   strong,   in   constant 
training.     This  measure  saved  Powain  ;  but  in  other  parts  of 
Iiuhilkhand  it  was  found  difticult  to  put  <lowu  discirder.     To- 
wards the  end  of  August,  indeed,  Ali  Khiin  Mewjiti,  acting  in 
Concert  with  the  Nizuni  Ali  Kluui  above  alluded  to, 
Thereuu       apiJroachcd  so  near  Pilibhit  as  to  menace  Xiiriah, 
Nuruh.  a   large   village  ten   miles  only  from  that  British 

military  post. 
The  force   at   Pilibhit  was  commanded  by  Captain  Robert 
Lrirk  ns,  17th  Panjab  infantry.     It  consisted  of  the  2iid  Panjab 
cavalry  under  Captain  Siim  Browne,*  the   17th  Panjab  infan- 
try j  undt-r  Captain  Larkins,  the  24th  Panjab  ]>ioneersJ  under 
l]n.-«igu  Chalmers,  and  a  detachment  of  Kuinaun  levies  under 
Lieutenant  CunlilTe.    P>oth  Captain  Larkins  and  the 
l*bod''of"'**   chief  civil  officer,  Mr.  Malcolm  Low,  considered  that 
mrn  under      the  occupation  of  Niiriah  by  the  rebels  was  at  all 
ho'd^he"       hazards  to  be  prevented.     Larkins  accordingly  de- 
viiuge.  tached  a  hiindred  men  of  the  24ih  pioneers  and  one 

hundred    2nd    Panjab    cavaliy,   under   Lieutenant 
Craigio,  to  hold  that  villagf,  Mr.  Low  accompanying  the  party. 
Craigie — who,  as  senior  officer,  commanded — reached  Niiriah 
on  the  28th  of  August.     On  the  following  morning  the  rebel 
chiefs  1  have  named  came  down  with   three  guns, 
'''^"'^nter*       t^ree  hundred  infantry,  and  a  huiMlrtd  cavalry  to 
the  rtbeu,       attack  the  place.    Craigie  m;ide  excellent  disjwsitions 
to  meet  them  outside  the  town,  and  chocketl  their 
advance.     So  well  did  the  rebels  light,  however,  that,  when 
nineteen  of  their  cavalry  met  in  u  hand-to-hand  encounter  a 
party  of  the  2ud  P.mjab  cavuhy  under  Ikisjildiir  Ilakdtid  Khan, 
fourteen  of  the  nineteen  were  killed  fighting.     This 
•ndeomp^u     occurred    <m    the    left   flank.      On   the    right    flank 
bjck.  Craigie  repulsed  them  in  ix.'n*on.     Ihoy   then   lell 

back  on  Sirpurah,  three  miles  dihtant. 
Larkins,  bearing   at   Pilibhit   the   enemy's   firo,   thought   it 
advisable   to   reinforce   Craigie.      Accordingly   ho    directed   a 
hundred    and    fifty    2nd    Panjab     cavalry,    aud    a    hundred 

•  Now  I/i-  utonnnt-Orncral  Sir  Samael  Browne,  V.C.,  K.C.B. 
t  Now  the  '25th  Native  Infantrr. 
I  Now  the  ^ud  Native  Infautij. 
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Kumaun  levies  to  pivicecd  at  once,  under  the  orders 

of  Captain  Sam    Browne,    to    Xiiriah.     Browne   set     eenrto 

oT  at  once,  and  reached  Nuriah  at  4  o'clock  that     '^;il°"'* 

evening. 

He  at  once  reconnoitred  the  rebel  position.     It  was  on  a  rising 
ground   or   mound,   amid  the   debris  of  the  ruined 
village  of  Sirpiirah,  separated    from  Nuriah   by  an     rc(x)nnoi;res. 
inundated  tnut  of  country  nearly  a  mile  in  width, 
the  inundating  water  varj'ing  from  one  to  two  feet.     From  that 
side  Browne  .-aw  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack. 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  assail  the  po.-^ition  from     ^'^a^^f^a'^* 
the    other    side.-   The    energetic    magistrate,    Mr.     detour  and 
Malcolm  Low,  having  procured  him   guides  in  the     rebeu. 
pei"sons  of  an  old  woman  and  a  boy,  Browne  started 
at  midnight   to   make  the  detour  necessary  for  the  succe.-s  of 
his  plan. 

Taking  with  him  two  hundred  and  thirty  Panjab  cavalry,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  17th  Native  lufant'y,  a  hundred 
24th    pioneers,    and    a    hundred    Kumaun    levies,     Hepa'nsa 
Browne    worked   round   the   enemy's   right    flank,     the  uft  rear 
and  by  daybreak  reached  a  position  on  Ids  left  rear     ^.^!'H^^^' 
admirably  adapted  fur  his  purpose.     The  fatigue  hud     discovered. 
been  great,  and  Browne  halted  for  a  f^-w  minutes  to 
refresh  men  and  horses.     Whilst  so  halting  the  rebels  discovered 
him,   and    at   once  made  preparations  to  resist  him,  bringing 
three  9-poundcrs  to  bear  on  his  advance,  and  posting 
one   on   their   proper   right   flank.     There   was   no     advanc^. 
time   for  further   rest,    so   Browne   at  once  moved 
forwanl. 

Covering  his   front  with  skirmishers,  and  giving  them  strict 
orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  use  the  bayonet  only,  Browne  pushed 
his  infantry  forward  through  some  grass  jungle  which  served 
to   screen   their  movements.      Very  soon,  however, 
the  enemy's  guns  began  to  play  on  his  cavalry  on     J^^  annT/ing 
the   left,  which  were  marching  on  tho  open  road,     the  advance, 
Browne,  who    was    with   that   cavalry,   seeing   the 
effect  which  one  of  them,  fired  with  grape  at  eighty  yards,  wai 
producing,  galloped  up  to  it,  accompanied  only  by  an  orderly, 
and  at  once  engaged  in  a  desperate  hand-to-h.ind  encounter  with 
the  gunners,  bojjing  to  prevent  them  working  their  piece  till 
the  skirmishers  should  come  up.     Surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
who  attacked  him  with  great  fierceness,  Browne  attained  hi" 

VOL,  v.  0 
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olijoct.     Ho  dill    prevent   the   working  of  tho  gnu 
nrowne  until  tbc  skirmishers  came  ini  and  relieved  him.    In 

cliarges  tbo  if.ii  ^  r.  it 

puniiew,         the  tight,  however,  he  was  lirst  wounded  on  tho  knee; 

immediately   afterwards   his   left   ai-m  was  severed 

at  the  shoiilder.     As  he  received  this  terrible  wound,  his  horse, 

struck  in  the  face,  reared  up  and  fell  hack  on  him.     Just  then 

the    AVirdi-niajor   of  his   regiment,  followed    by  two  or  three 

^  .  j  others,    rushed    in,    and,    though    tho    former   was 

fev.reiy         Severely   wounded,   they   kept    tho   rebels   at  bay, 

wounded,        j^j^^j  gJ^ye^^  thcir  commanding  ofGcor.     Immediately 

but  inins        afterwards    the   infantry    came    up,    Itayonetcd    tho 

lis  poin         gunners,  and  secured  the  gnu  which  Browne  had 

captmcd.* 

To  go  back  for  a  moment.     Whilst  Browne  was  thus  en^aging 

the  gunners,  the  skirmisheis  had  advanced  steadily 

ihe"i"Tiu!r'     "^^ithout  firing   a   shot   until   close  to  tho   position, 

push  on.         when  a  body  of  tho  enemy's  infantrj'  lying  in  tho 

grass  jumped  up  and  fired.     On  this  the  skirmishers, 

firing  a  volley,  dasla-d  on,  secured  tho  <;uii,  and,  aided  by  tho 

supports  and  reserve,  carried  the  position. 

Tho    cavalry    on    the    right,    meanwhile,    jiiishing   on,    had, 

simultaneously   with   their    comrades   on    the   left, 

J'P'P'*'!"^      attacked   tho  enemy's  flank,  and  captured  one  gun. 

rebeu.  This   Completed    their   discomfiture.        They    broke 

and  fled  into  the  jungle,  foUowed,  as  far  as  it  was 

possible  to  follow  them,  by  the  victorious  horsemen.     Their  loss 

had    been    heavy,    amoiniting   to    three    hundred    men    killed, 

their  four  guns,  their  ammunition,  and  their  stores.     The  two 

rebel  leaders  escaped,  though  one   of  them,  Nizam  Ali  Khdu, 

had  been  wounded. 

In  eastern  Oudh,  near  Allahabad,  there  were  about  this  time 

•  Few  more  gallant  deeds  than  this  were  performed  during  the  war.    Mr. 
Malcolm  Ix»w,  who  was  near  Browne  at  tlie  time,  cunsiJtrcJ  the  daring  act  of 
pntwcss  to  have  t»o<'n  the  means  of  preventing  the  rcbrl  gunners  reloading  and 
tiring  upon  the  infantry  at  the  most  critical  period  of  tlie  wliolc  action.     Sir 
William  M.mstield  stated  that  in  his  opinion  and  in  that  of  Sir  Colin,  tlic  nfluir 
wius  "  vrrr  hrilliant,"  and  as  "  quite  one  of  the  best  tliiin--  w'  have  seen  of  the 
sort,  the  attack   hr  you  having  Wen  made  in  n  ■  rly  manner  and 

nrftiu'him  firtrin."    Cfaptain  Browne  received  the  \  ^  for  his  daring. 

T  t  ion  of  this  gullunt  oftlcer  OS  a  man  of  gr-  n  vl  .    :  !  i  I  Im! 

II  made,  and  he  had  suUequently  shown  !■;  :     ,    .    !   t.. 

t.......'.  ....^c  operations  in  tho  field  as  bo  was  willing  tu  i.^L  I..0  Lie  lu  tho 

muse  of  duty. 
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many  bold  and  daring  taliikdars,  the  men  who  had 
already  caused  trouble  to  Longden  at  Azamgarh,  and 
who    were  at  this  time  exerting  tliemselves  to  the  utmost  to 
stimulate  opposition  to  the  British.     They  went  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  threaten  with  condign  punishment  any  metnber  of  their 
class  who   should  submit  to   or   accept   the   friendship    of  the 
common  enemy.     On  these  threats  they  acted.     Babu  Eampar- 
shad  Singh,  a  taliikdar  of  Suraon  who  had  displayed  British 
sympathies,  was   attacked   by   some   of  these   con. 
federated  rebels,  who  burned  his  house,  sacked  the     ^^^^^^ 
town,    and  took   himself  and   his  family  prisoners,     the  rebels. 
On  the  intelligence  of  this  outrage  reaching  Allaha- 
bad Lord  Canning  hastily  organised  a  small  force,  to  be  de- 
signated the  Suraon  field    force,   composed   of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  02nd  foot,  eighty  of  the     ^  British 
54th  foot,    the    7th    Panjab   infantry,   seventy  men     „°,dpr 
Brasyer's  Sikhs,  fifty-two  troopers  6th  Madras  light     ^^'^'^^'^^ *** 
cavalry,  sixty  sabres  Labor  light  horse,  detachments     district. 
of  horso   and   foot   artillery,   and    nine   guns    and 
mortars,   and   placed   them  under  the  command   of  Brigadier 
Berkeley,  C.B.,  with  directions  to  reassert  British  authority  in 
that  ptrt  of  the  country. 

Berkeley  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  on  the 
14th  came  in   sight  of  a  body  of  rebels  at  Daliain.     ^ 
Ddhain  was  not  properly  a  fort.     It  was  raiher  a 
large  area  of  jungle  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  earthen  wall 
and  ditch,  and  fenced  with  a  thorny  abattis.     In  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure  was  a  square  brick  house.     On  Berkeley's  approach 
the  rebels  retired  within  the  enclosure,  allowing  the  British  to 
occupy  the  village  and  the  jungle  outside  without  opposition. 
Berkeley  awaited  fur  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  guns,  and  then 
opened  fire ;  but  the  result,  owing  to  the  dense  nature  of  the 
jungle,  not  being  satisfactory,  he  scut  on  his  infantry  to  storm. 
The   result   was   entirely   successful.      About   two 
hundred  and  fifty  rebels  were  killed  in  the  dit.h     LyXkd^y. 
alone  ;  as  many   more,  chased  through  the  jungle, 
were  cut  down  l»y  the  cavalry  and  the  horse  artillery. 

Besting  on  the  15th,  licrkeley  proceeded  on  the  16th  to  the 
fort  of  Tirul,  seven  miles  north  of  Suraon.     He  found     De,«riniion 
this    fort  in  the  middle  of  an  impenetrable  thorny     ofSunljn. 
jungle,  through  which  a  few  paths  were  cut  in  directions  only 
known  to  the  natives  of  the  place  ;  and  it  had  walls,  bastions, 

0  2 
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ilitches,  escari  s,  like  a  miniature  fortress,  -with  a  stronghold  in 

the  centre,  into  which  the  garrison  coukl  retire  on  being  closely 

liressed.     There  were  only  three  guns  on  tin-  bastions,  but  the 

walls  wore  looji-holeil  for  musketry.     So  thick  was  the  jungle 

nrounil  that  Berkeley  could  scarcely  gain  a  view  of 

prwsure         ^^®    fort;    hc    therefore  deemed  it  prudent   to  em- 

jdoy  his  mortars  and  a  24-pounder  before  sending 

in  his  infantry.     This  ])lan  succeeded.     The  enemy  evacuated 

the   place  during   the  night,   leaving  bi-hind  tlu-m 

evacu^»''it.     their  three  guns  and  their   gun-ammunition.     The 

fort  was  then  destroyed. 

By  a  somewhat  similar  train  of  operations,  Berkeley  captured 

and  destroyed  a  fort  at  Bhairpur.     Having  tlius  completed  the 

work  entrusted  to  him,  he  returned  with  his  field 

ciolr^'fife     .   force  to  Allahabad.     Aftei-  a  brief  interval,  ho  was 

fortHcfOudb    again    sent  out   to   demulish    otlier   forts   in    Oudh 

rurObgarb.     at   distauccs   accessible    from   Allahabad.      In    this 

..     .        manner   he   extended   his   force   as   far   as  Partab- 

«iid  touches  i-ni-  1  fii^'i  11 

Hope  Grants   garu.     rushing  on,  then,  to  bnltanpur,  ho  touched 

suiti^pur.       Hope    Grant's    force,    and    they    united    the    line 

of  posts  direct  from  Allahabad  to  Lakhnao. 

The  force  under  Rowcroft,  and  the  Pearl  brigade  acting  with 

it  undvr  Captain  iSothoby,  whom  we  left  at  Amorha 

force und         at  tlie  end  of  April,  had  fallen  Itack  on  C'aptainganj. 

biri  rr*^'        In  the  ititerval  there  was  occasitnial  sharp  fightiijg. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  detachment  of  both  services, 

led  by  !Major  Cox,  the  sailors  commanded  by  Lii-utenant  Turnour, 

and   some    twenty    marines   by    Liruti-nant  Pym,    marched  on 

Ann^rha,  where,  it  had  been  a.'-certaineil,  Muhammad  Ilusen  had 

arrived   in  force.     Cox  divided  his  detachments  into  two  parts  ; 

one  led  by  himself,  the  other — to  which    wore  attached   the 

sailors  and  marines — by  Major  J.  F.  Itichardson.     Setting  out  at 

2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arriving  at  daybreak  within  a 

mile   of  Amorha,   they    were   suddenly    met   by  a 

.icfeatthe       hcavv  fire  from  skirmisheiH  thrown  out  by  the  reUds. 

rebrla  at  t»ii  i  ii  •/-»  i 

AmoibA  lyni  and    the    maiines   drove    these    in:    Cox  tlien 

opened  fire  with  his  guns.     Then,  foiling  an  attemj)t 

made  to  outflank  him,  ho  dn)ve  the  lobels  out  of  the  place. 

Nino  days  later  a  larger  detachment  of  Kowcroft's  force  again 

id  II   hi.      »tt"^eked   the  same  relwd  leader  at  the  head  of  four 

thoiisand    men    at    Ilarlui,    and   inflict«'d    on    liim   a 

defeat  80  crushing  that  ho  fled  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
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A  little  later  Rowcroft  moved  with  his  force  to  Hir,     Rowcroft 
in  the  Gordkpiir  district,  to  guard  the  frontier  until     J,,*!^'*^'* 
the  advance  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  force  should  sweep     liir. 
the  districts  below  him. 

Isolated  actions  in  the  more  western    part  of  the  province 
produced  results  not   less  beneficial.     It   happened 
that  on  the  7th  of  August  a  rebel  band,  the  advance     Ji^^^**^^* 
of  the  force  of  the  rebel  Firuzshah,  attacked   the     Moban. 
station  of  Mohan,  on  the  river  Sai,  seventeen  miles 
from  Lakhnao  on  the  road  to  Fathgarh.     Mohan  was  one  of  the 
places  in  which  British  rule  had  been  re-established,  and  was  at 
the  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
district,   Mr.  Pat  Carnegy,  already  mentioned  in  these  pages.* 
At  Mr.  Carnegy  8  disposal  was  a  native  police  battalion.     The 
river  Sai,  close  to  M'>han,  was  traversed  by  a  bridge.     On  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  August  the  rebel  band  referred  to,  num- 
bering two  hundred  infantry  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry — 
the  advance  guard  of  a  larger  force — drove  in  the  police  pickets, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  made  every  preparation  to  attack  the 
town  the  following  morning. 

Information   of   this  attack  reached   Colonel  Evelegh,  C.B., 
commanding   at    Nawjibganj,    at    5    o'clock  on    the  ^^  ^ 

morning  of  the  8th.     An  hour  later  Evelegh  set  off    niarch.-8 
with  three  hundred  Sikh  cavalry  under  Godby,  two     ^,^avnst 
horse-artillerj'  guns,  twenty-five  gunners  mounted  to 
support  the  guns,  and  twelve   rank  and  file  of  the  20th  foot, 
mounted   on    limbers,   and   reached  a   point  three   miles  from 
Mohan.     Conceiving  that  were  ho  to  continue  his  direct  advance 
the  rel)el3  would  acquire  information  of  his  approach,  Evelegh 
turned  off  from  that  point  to  the  village  of  Ilusenganj — a  village 
between    ]\Ii»han  and  Rasulabad,   the    general    headquarters  of 
Firuz>hHh,  and  the  occupation  of  which  would  cut  the  rebels' 
line   of  retreat.     Ilis    f»resiglit   was  justified;   for,  on  coming 
within  a  mile  of  Ilus'ngauj,  lie  perceived  the  rebels  falling  back 
on  that  place  from  Mohan.     He  immediately  pur- 
sued them  with  his  small  force,  but,  finding  that  his     thim.*' '^ 
guns  could  not  travel  fast  enough  to  overtake  them, 
he  pushed  forward  his  cavalry  under  Godhy.     The  result  was 
satisfactory.     Godby  laid  low  fort} -five  of  the  rebels  and  cap- 
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tnred  their  only  pnin,  a  l>rass   3-pounder,  together  with   one 
elephant  and  two  camels.* 

Nearer  tu  Lakhnao,  between  the  Rohilkhand  frontier  anil  that 
city,  a  gallant  deed  performed  l\v  the  Kavanagh  -whoso  immortal 
heroism  was  reconled  in  the  last  volunie,t  tended  greatly  to  the 
pacification  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurred. 

Of  the  district  of  Malialtuil,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  the 
capital,  Mr.  Kavana<:;h  was  Assistant  Commissioner. 
»n.i  DawBon     Eighteen   miles   further  to  the  north-west,  lay  the 
si''d"ii.  town  of  .Sandcla.  occu]iied  chiefly  l>y  I'athans,  possi'ss- 

ing  many  brick-lmilt  houses  and  a  small  mud  fort,  and 
situated  in  a  level  plain.  The  Patharis  of  this  place  hail  dis- 
played a  determined  hostility  to  the  British,  and  had  lost  no 
opportunity  to  threaten  their  j>osts  and  to  intercept  their  com- 
munications. It  occurred  to  Kavanagh,  a  daniig  man,  fertile 
in  resources  and  full  of  the  love  of  adventure,  that  it  would  bo 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  these  excesses  by  the  capture  of  the 
town.  lie  propo.-ed,  tlieref'ore,  to  Captain  Dawson,  commanding 
one  of  the  new  police  levies,  to  attack  Sandela.  Dawson 
agreeing,  they  stormed  the  place  on  the  JSOthof  July,  and  drove 
out  the  rebels.  Tlnnceforward  the  town  remained  in  the 
occupation  of  the  British.  Kavanagh  displayed  great  daring  <m 
tliis  occasion.  Nor  was  his  tact  inferior  to  his  courage.  By  a 
reatly  display  of  that  quality,  he  won  over  several  zamimlars 
to  tlie  British  cause,  and  even  engaged  them  to  maintain 
a  number  of  matchlockmen  at  thiir  own  expense  for  its 
Bup])ort. 

The  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  Oudli,  even  so  fir  down  as  Alla- 
hdbiid,  required  during  these  three  months  of  July, 
h^'k^fr'tb      August,   September,   very    close   watching.      Tlu*y 
UaDgTs.  were    inft-sted  by    bands   of  rebels,    some  of  whom 

jtillaged  the  villages  in  Oudh  ;  others,  crossing  the 
river,  attacked  ami  ]>lundered  those  in  British  torritt)ry.  To 
reme«ly  this  evil,  river  steamers  were  emploved  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  river  was  navigable.  On  one  occasion, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  information  having  reached  the  au- 
thorities that  the  rebels  had  collected  many  l)0«ts,  rea<ly, 
whenever  a  favourable  ojiportuuity  ehould  ofl'er,  to  cross  into 

*  This  artion  had  the  efTcct  of  clearing  the  rebels  from  man/  of  the  district* 
of  Unilo  and  MaJilun. 
t  Vol.  IV.  page  lid 
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British  territoiy,  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  Sikhs  and 
two  guns  were  despatched  in  a  steamer  to  destroy  the  boats. 
They  did  destroy  some  twenty  boats,  but  the  forts  which  the 
rebels  occupied  were  too  well  armed  and  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 
The  expedition  against  these  Avas  deferred,  but  on  several  oc- 
casions in  August  and  September  small  detachments  were  sent 
up  the  river  to  check  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  rebels,  and 
in  most  cases  tliis  object  was  accomplished. 

At  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  end  of  September 
1858,  the  position  occupied  by  the  British  in  Oudh 
was  very  peculiar.     They   held  a  belt  of  country     in  ouiih 
right  acros-;  tliejcentre  of  the  province,  from  east  to     «;<"ui''''d  ^y 

o  ^  ^        ^  I  '  the  rebels. 

west ;  whilst  the  districts  north  and  south  of  that 
belt  were  either  held  by  the  rebels  or  were  greatly  troubled  by 
them.  North  of  the  belt  were  the  Begam,  Mamii  Khan,  Firu/.- 
phah,  Narpat  Singh,  and  leaders  less  notorious,  with  their 
followers ;  south  of  it  were  Beni  Madliii,  Hanmant  Singh, 
Ilarichand,  and  others.  Besides  these,  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  province,  near  the  Nipal  frontier,  Nana  Sahib  and 
his  adherents  were  believed  to  be  actively  intriguing. 

In  October  the  cessation  of  the  rains  made  the  movement  of 
troops  again  possible.     The  rebels  were  the  first  to 
take  ad\ant!ige  of  the  change  of  season.     On  the     J^^ck'^'' 
third  of  October  Ilarichand,  with  six  thousand  men     sandcii, 
and  eight  guns,  crossed  the  Giimti  ten  miles  north 
of  Sandelii.     Ilis   force,  increased   by  the  junction  of  several 
zamindars  and  their  following   to  twelve  thousand  men  and 
twelve  guns,  arrived  within  three  miles  of  that  post  on  the 
morning    of  the    4th,    Sandela   was    occujiied  by  the  Captain 
Dawson  already   spoken  of,  with   his   newlj'-raised 
]>olice  battalions  and  other  infantry  levies,  fourteen     "[^^'jT',!,'.'" 
hundred  strong,  and  five  hundred  irregular  cavalry     Daw.-on, 
levies.     On  the  approach  of  the  rebels  in  such  ovei"- 
whelming  force,  Dawson  placed  his  infantry  in  the  small  mud 
fort,  and  sent  his  cavalry  to  Maliabad.     He  kejit  the  rebels  at 
bay    till    the    Gth,   when    Major   Maynard,    with   a 
detachment  of  the  88th  foot,   two  9-pounder  guns,     by  Mn.v'^'i 
two  2.^-inch  mortars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  police 
cavalry,  and  six  hundred  ]>olice  foot,  joined  him,  taking  up  the 
five  hundred  cavalry  on  the  way.     Maynard  at  once  attackcfl 
the  rebels  and  drove  them  to  Tanii,  about  four  miles  distant. 
where  they  took  up  a  very  strong  position.     On  the  evening  of 
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tlio    7th,   Brigadier    Barker    reached   Sandohi  with    a   strong 

column,*  attacked  the  rebels  ou  tlie  morning  of  the  8th,  and, 

after  a  desperate  battle,  completely  defeated  them.     His  loss, 

however,  was  severe,  Iteing  eighty-two  of  all  ranks 

,,,[, ly  killed  and  wounded.     Major  Seymour,  Queen's  Bays, 

iu  k'  '  ^'       i^l!».ir>r  Maynaid,  whose  charger  was  hacked  to  death 

with   tahviirs  when   in  the   thick  of  jho  figlit,  and 

's^ymJZ  ''^    I^icutenant  Green,  of  ihe  Kiflo  Brigade,  who  received 

.     thirteen  wounds,  including  the  loss  of  his  left  arm 

and  the   thiuub  of  his  right  hand,  greatly  distin- 

ofGrotn.         .ruished   themselves  on    this  occasion.     Tlio    rebels 

lost  a  large  nuniber  of  men,  espoci  illy  in  the  pursuit,  which 

prt.mptly  followed  on  the  victt)ry.    A  few  days  later,  after  a 

hard  day's  fight,  accompanied  by  many  casualties,  the  victors 

stormed  the  fort  t)f  Birwah. 

About  the  same  time,  the  5th  of  Octol>er,  Brigadier  Evelegh 

defeated  the  rebels   at  ^Mianganj,  between  Laklinao 

Successes  of     q,,,!  Kanlipur,  ttKjk  two  guns,  and  placed  about  two 

Mill  Srtiton.      hundred  of  them  hors  <lc  combat ;  and  on   the  8th 

Sir  Thomas  Seat  on  added  to  his  former  laurels  by 

intercepting  a  largo  body  of  the  rebels  on   the  frontier  near 

Shiilijaluinpiir,  killing  three  hundred  of  tliem  and  taking  three 

guns.     'J'he  kuuo  day  an  attack  ui)on   rowain  was  rejiulbed  by 

the  Bajah  of  that  place,  with  trifling  loss. 

Tliese  were  the  small  aetious  wliich  indicated  the  re-opening 

of  the  campaign.     The  coMJjirehensive  plan   which 

iA>rdCiydt'»    fho  Commander-in-Cliiof,  now  bect)mo  Lord  Clyde, 

pecliication      had  drawn  up  dtiring  his  stay  at  Allahabad,  cnnje 

into  operation  only  on  tlio   15th  of  October.     This 

plan  was  devised  on  the  principle  of  acting  by  columns  in  all 

the  districts  simultiineously,  so  that,  driven  out  of  one  district, 

the  rebels  might  not  1h)  able,  as  tliey  had  previously,  to  take 

refuge  in  another.     Thus,  by  Lord   Clyde's   plan,  one  column 

was  drawn  from  Bohilkhand  for  operations  in  the  north-woht  of 

Oudh,  clearinir  .Mohanult,  Naurangiiiuid,  and  similar 

In  RPDcral.  ,  ,.   •  »  i  •  .  i  ^ 

I)laees  ot  imjtortance,  and  proceeding  tlien  to  esta- 
bli.sh  itself  at  Sitapiir.  For  operations  in  the  Baiswara  country, 
four  brigades  wore  detailed.     Another  column  was  |Kistcd  to 

•  Two  field  battrrics,  two  sqimdrons  Qiifon's  Bujs,  six  hundred  and  soTcnty 
natire  cavalry  8al>ro9,  two  hundred  and  fifty  88th  Foot,  ouc  hundred  Srd  battoliou 
Rifle  Brigade,  nine  hundred  police  battalion. 
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guard  the  Duab ;  another  to  guard  the  Kanhpilr  road ;  whilst 
other  smaller  Ci»lurun8,  starting  from  Lakhnao,  Na\vabt;auj,  Dar- 
yabad,  and  Faizabdd,  -were  ordered  to  be  kept  movable. 

The  reader  will  at  once  conceive  the  general  purport  of  the 
plan.     The  brigades  det^ailed  for  duty  in  the  Bais- 
Wiira  country' would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Faiza-     Thepi>n 
bad  district  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Ghaghra.     dcuii. 
Pushing  theu  northward,  they  would  reconquer  the 
country  belween   the  Ghaghra  and  the  iJapti,  holding  out  a 
hand   to   Ro;r';ioft'8  force,  on   their  right,  in  the  Gorakhpur 
district.    Simultaneously  the  Eohilkhaiid  force  would  reconquer 
Sitapiir  and  the,  places  in  the  Kliairabad  division.     Then,  with 
his  right  firmly  fixed,  as  a  pivot,  at  Balrampur  and  a  point 
beyond  the  Raptf,  Lord  Clyde  would  wheel  his  main  fnco  round 
to   the  right   till   its  left  point  should  touch   the   Rohilkhand 
column,  when  the  whole,  sweeping  onwards,  would  clear  the 
northernmost  parts  of  the  province,  and  drive  the  surviving 
rebels,  who  should  refuse  to  surrender,  into  the  jungles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nipal. 

Oil  the  23rd  of  October  Lord  Clyde  despatched  instructions 
in  the  same  spiiit  to  Sir  Hope  Grant.     That  officer 
was  directed,  in  co-operation  with  Brigadiers  Pinck-     I'lstnictions 

1   ,.r    .,  11    J.  1  •  •.  •  .1  sent  t)  Hope 

uey  and  >\  etherall,  to  make  a  circuit,  moving  up  the  Grant. 
Giimti  as  far  as  Jngdispiir,  then,  turning  sharp  to  his 
left  and  moving  southward  by  Jais,  place  himself  between  Par- 
shadapur  and  Aniethi,  di.spersing  any  rebels  on  his  way.  The 
brigadiers  mentioned  received  at  the  same  time  detailed  in- 
structions as  to  their  action,  so  as  to  make  it  co-operate  with 
Sir  ILipe's  movement,  and  thus  ensure  the  success  of  the  general 
plan. 

IIopo  Grant,  in  obedience  to  these  instructions,  started  im- 
iiicdiately,    arranging    with    Brigadier    Wttherall, 
who  was  marcliing  up  from  Saiiiiui  to  join  him  on     marcho'son 
the  4th  of  November,  and  attack  the  fort  of  Rampiir     ^"".'P'"' 
Kasiii,    held    by   an    active    partisan    named    Kam 
Ghiiliim    Singh.       But    Wetherall,    reaching    the    vicinity   of 
Kampur  Kasia  on  the  morning  of  the  ord,  resolved,  despite  of 
the  orders  he  had  received  to  wait  fir  Sir  Hope,  to  assail  the 
place  at  once.     Fortune  greatly  fa vou:ed  him.     Ranipiir  Kasia 
was  in  very  deed  a  stronghold.     Its  outer  fortifications,  formed 
of  mud  ramparts,  had  a  circumference  of  three  miles.     Within 
this  area,  surrounded  up  to  the  outer  works  by  a  dense  jungle, 
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was   another   fort,  and   within    this   again   a   stnne   building. 

So  much   for   the  interior.     But  beyond,  and  sur- 

oUhepUw     rounding   tho   outer  ramparts,   there  was  again   a 

dense  jungle  in  every  direction  save  in  that  of  the 

north-west;  and  beyond  tho  ramparts  was  u  formidable  abattis. 

Tho  ditch  was  deep* but  narrow,  and  there  were  rifle  pits  in  the 

part  which,  in  fortification,  would   correspond  to  tho  lierme.* 

It  happened,  however,  that  on  one  side  the  ditch  and  ramparts 

had  not,  for  a  very  small  space,  been  com]>ktid,  and 

Wethcrail       jt  fortuiiatcly  happened  that  Wetherall  lighted  on 

anufipu^rdi-d  this  particular  spot.     At  any  other  point  he  would 

point  and        certainly  have  been  repulsed,  but  at  this  he  efTecteJ 

takes  the  »'  ,  -i^ii  ^    •.       ^ 

i.Uie.  an  entrance,  and  carried  the   place  and  its  twenty- 

three  guns,  with  a  h)ss  of  seventy-eight  men  kille<l 
and  woundeil.     The  rebels  lost  about  three  hundred  men. 

Hope  Grant  first  heard  of  Wtthorall's  success  on  tlie  afternoon 
of  the  3rd.     lie  at  once  joined  him  at  liampiir  Kasiji.     Thenoe, 
in  pursuance  of  liis  instructions,   he    proceeded  to 
^ummndcj      Aniethi.     This  fort  likewise  was  almost  covered  by 
V^ '^'i,  J'tirIc.     It  was  garrisoned  by  four  thousand  men, 

fifteen  hundred  of  them  Sipahis,  and  thirty'  guns. 
Grant  arrived  witliin    two  miles  of  itii  north-eastern  face  at 
2  o'clock  on  tho  afternoon  of  tho  7th  of  November.     A  recon- 
naissance, promptly  made,  assured    him   that    tho  rebels   were 
bent  on  resistance.     On  returning  from  this  reconnaissance  he 
found    a    messenger    from    Lord    Clyde,    stating    tliat    ho    was 
encamped  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  fort.     Tho 
»uiT«nicrt       Commander-in-Chief,    in    effect,    having    failed    to 
Ciyjje!  induce  the  iMjah  of  Amethi  to  come  to  terms,  had 

marched  fn-m  Tartabgarh  on  the  0th,  to  bring  him 
to  reason.  This  active  measure  succeeded.  The  IMjah  rode 
into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  8lh,  and  tendered  his  submis- 
bion,  yielding  his  stronghold. 

Amethf  taken,  Grant,  rarrj'ing  out  tho  orders  of  Lord  Clyde, 

proceeded  to  Shankarpiir  to  att^ick  it  from  tho  north, 

mIT^'^JIu^'      whilst  Wetherall  and  PinckiM-y  should  invest  it  on 

on  iiirr«  ^1,^  pagt  and  south,  and  Evelegh  on  tho  west.     lu 

performing   his   part   of  tho  combined   movement, 

Evelegh  was  delayed   by  the  bad  roads  and  the  opposition  of 

the  rebels.     He  defeated  these  on  tho  8th  at  Moramuu,  and  on 

*  Sir  Hope  Orant's  IncidenU  in  the  Sepoy  iVar. 
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the  9th  he  took  the  fort  of  Simri,  hut  these  operations  so  delayed 
hi;a  that  ho  was  unable  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  U]>  a  position 
to  cut  oft'  the  retreat  of  the  chief  of  Shankarpur  and  his 
followers. 

The  chief  was  no  other  than  Bcni  Madhu,  and  he  had  with 
him  a  following  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  men. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  anxious  to  avoid  blood-     (.'uir/nders 
shed,  had  offered  him  very  favourable  terms  if  ho 
would  surrender.     Boni  Madhu  had  returned  the  proud  reply 
that  he  would  yield  his  fort  as  he  could  not  defend     u  ,  j^  . 
it,    but    that   he    would    not   yield    himself    as    he     M.uiim 
belonged   to   his    King!      That   night   ho  and    his     *^'*^^P"^*' 
followers  evacuated  the  fort  by  its  uninvested  fi\ce.     ^^^jg 
Not,  however,  with  the  freedom  from  molestation     oncountered 
they   had   hoped   for.     Fleeing   hastily   to   Diindia     uyEvetgh 
Khera,  they  were  encountered  on  the  way  by  Evclegh,     «•«»  Ws 
and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  guns. 

Shankarpur  was  at  once  occupied  by  Grant,  who  then  marched 
on  the  Gluighra,  which  ho  crossed  in   face  of  the 
rebels,   led   by  the   Iitijah  of  GondMh   and   Mehndi     ^;'"'^^'^g"^ 
Hiisen,  on  the  27th  of  November,  pursued  the  enemy     of  Grant, 
twenty-four  miles,  and  captured  four  guns.    Marcli- 
ing  thence  towards   liai  IJareli,  he  beat  the  rebels  again  at 
Machhligaon  on  the  4th  of  December,  taking  two  guns,  reached 
the  fort  of  I'anhasia,  whence  he  extracted  five  guns,  on  the  5th, 
Gondah  on  the  9th,  and  Balramjiur  on  the  16th,     Lord  Clyde, 
meanwhile,  having  learned  tlie  direction  taken  by 
Beni    Miidhu,    took    Evelcgh's    brigade    with    him,      '^^     ^   ' 
marched  on  Diindia  Kliera,  and  attacked  and  completely  defeated 
that  chief  (m  the  24th  of  November,  taking  all  his  guns.     Beni 
Madhu,  however,  escaped.     Tlie  other  columns  had 
by  this  time  formed  a  complete  cordon  round  the     ■'"'  '•** 
circumfereuco  of  e;istern   Oudh.     They  now  closed     wi'umns. 
in,    and    marching    from    their    <iift'crent   points   of 
departure,  and  on  a  comuion   centre,  traversed  the  whole  terri- 
tory, demolishing  forts  and  strongholds,  and  re-establishing  the 
civil  power  as  they  advanced. 

"Whilst  the  east  was  being  thus  pacified,  the  Barcli  column, 
commanded  by  Colin  Troup,  employed  all  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  similar  result  on  the  western  side.     ^'"'7u"^ir 
Crossing   the   Rohilkhand    frontier   in    the   end   of 
October,  Troup  advanced  on   Sitai)ur,  dispersed  the  talukdars 
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who  attempted  to  oppose  liira  in  the  vicinity  of 
position  In  that  place,  captiireil  Mithdnli  on  the  8th,  and  jjjave 
theconverg-    ^  fl^j^j  dcfoat  to  tho  rebcls  at  Mchtidi  on  tlio  18th  of 

iDg  line,  1  /-I       -1 

rsoveraber.      (  oluinns,    meunwhuo,    under    Uordon, 

andswccns      Carmichacl,  and  Ilor.sfonl,  were  enj^ap;ed  in  clearing 

chiefs  the  country  south  of  tho  Ghdglira,  and  bcfoio  these 

tlio  irieconcihible  cliiefs,  men  of  tho  stamp  of  Beni 

^MiVlhu,  and  Buni  Mt'ulhu  liimsolf,  fell  back. 

IIopo  Grant,  I  have  said,  had  retched  Balriimpur  on  the  ICth 

of  December.       There    he    loarnetl   that   Biila   Kiio, 

HopeQrant     l)rother  of  Nana  Saliib,  liad  taken  refuge  in  tho  fort 

Kowcroft,       of  Tulsipiir,  twelve  iniles  distant,  with  a  number  of 

followers  and  eight  gnus,  aud    that  he  had   been 

joined  there  by  Muhammad  llusuii  and  his  adherents.     Grant 

at  once  dire'fed  Koweroft  to  move  from  liis  position  at  llir, 

and,  reinforciiig  him  with  the  53rd,  directed  him   to  attack 

Tulsipiir.      Kowcroft  obeyed  orders,  found  the  enemy  drawn 

up  to  receive  him,  beat  them  after  a  feeble  resistance,  but  could 

not  pursue  them  from  want  of  cavalry.     Hopo  Grant,  fearing 

lest  the  rebels  should  escape  into  tho  Goiakhpiir  country,  then 

took  lip  the  pursuit  himself,  and,  cutting  off  Bala 

and  sweeps      j^j'iq    from    Gonikhpiir,    ascertained    that    he    had 

tnioNipAL      retreated  With  six  thousand  men  and  niteen  guns 

along  tho   margins  of  tho   junglo   to   a  ]»laco  near 

Kandakot,  wliere  there  wis  a  half-ruinetl  fort  at  tho  confluence 

of  two  rivurs.     Manoeuvring  with  great  skill,  and  pi  icing  his 

columns  in  a  position  »-o  tliat  escape  to  any  other  (juarier  but 

Nipiil  was  impossil)le.  Grant  moved  against  them  on  tho  4th  of 

January,  1859,  aud  drove  them  across  the  border,  tiikiug  all 

their  guns. 

Whilst  Grant  was  thus  engage<l.  Lord  Clyde,  sending  Evelegh 

to  the  west  to  join  Troup,  was  engaged  in  sweeping  the  country 

from  tho  i>oint8  occupied  by  his  troops,  t4)ward8  tho 

r\ij)al  frontier.     Moving  on  to  bikrora,  with  Grants 

force  forming  his  right,  touching,  as  we  have  seen,  liowcroft's 

force  on  the  extremu  right,  and  which  formed,  as  it  wore,  tho 

pivot.  Lord  Oiyde  drove  the  Bo:;am  and  Nan4  iSdhib 

If^'^'.'ii"       before    him    from    Bondi  and    Bahraitch  ;    then  ad- 

rcnmiiiioR        vaiicing  Oil  Nanjuira,  cleared  tho  country  botwoon  it 

Nittlu"""       *"*^  the  Gluighni;  then  marching  on  Biinki,  eloso 

to  the  Nipal  frontier,  he  surprised  tho  camp  of  tho 

rebolH,  defeated  them   with   great  slaughter,  and  druvo   them 
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into  Nipal.     This  acti' u  and  that  of  Hope  Grant  at  Tiilsfpiir, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  cleared   Oudh  of  the 
last  remnants  of  the  rebels.     Sir  William  Mansfield 
wrote  that  he  considered  the  mutiny  crushed  out,     the°mu«'ny 
and    Lord    Clyde,    sharing    that   opinion,    left   the     cnisb«],  he 
piTjvince  under  the  military  care  of  Sir  Ho]>e  Grant,     cominandto 
instructing;  him  to  keep  the  frontier  of  the  border     Hope  Grant 

/.  -vT .     - ,      1        1         1  '  n  "^'^  leaves. 

ot  Jsijial  closely  shut  up,  so  as  to  prevent,  it  pos- 
sible, the  escape  of  any  rebels  into  the  lower  country. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  animated  the  rebel 
chieftains  to  sustain  against  the  British  a  strnggle     of'the^reiLis 
which,  during  six  months  at  Itast,  had  offered  not    i^not' 

1  />  i  i  •      1  A-  however, 

a  sni^Io    i^ay   ot   success,    was   not   entirely   extm-     extinguuhcd 
guished. 

Sir  Hope  Grant,  taking  leave  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
proceeded  to  join  Brigadier  Horsford's  force  on  the  Eapti.     An 
incident  had  occurred  just  before  his  arrival,  which 
showed  the  great  care  required  in   attempting  to     fo^dfng" 
ford  Indian  rivers.     Horsford  had  driven  a  stronsc     indiau 

o      rivers 

rebel  force  across  that  river,  and,  in  fording  it  in 
])iirsnit  of  them,  many  men  of  the  7th  Hussars  and  the  1st 
I'anjab  Cavalry  had  been  swept  away  by  the  force  of  the  current 
and  lost.  Amongst  these  was  Major  Home,  of  the  7th  Hussars. 
After  some  search  his  body  was  drawn  out  of  a  deep  hole,  his 
hands  having  a  fast  grip  of  two  of  the  rebels,  whilst  the  bodies 
of  two  tr(  opers  who  i)eri.shed  with  him  were  found,  each  with 
his  hands  clutching  a  rebel  sawar  !  * 

From    one  side  only,  from  ihc    side  of   Nipal,   was  furthev 
danger  to  be  apprehended.     On  this  side  the  frontier 
had  a  length  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  formed  of    JonUciT'' 
mixed  hill  and  jungle  ;  and  with  such  a  frontier  it 
was  always  pos-sible  that,  despite  the  best  dispositions  on  both 
sidfS,  the  stnctest  precautions  would  be  evaded. 

At  this  crisis  the  leal  ruler  of  Nipal,  the  Maharajah  Jang 
Bahadur,     behaved    with     the     loyalty    that     had 
throughout    characterised    his    dealinirs   with    the     '-"yaityof 
I'ritish.     Not  only  did  ho  inform  the  armed  rebels     lUhadur. 
who  had   crossed  the  border  that  he   would  afford 
them  no  protection,  but  he  allowed  British  troops  to  cross  the 
l«ordcr  to  di»arm  any  considerable  body  there  assembled.    Under 

•  Grant's  Incidtntt  in  the  Sepoy  IPdr. 
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this  perniisKioii,  rjrii;ailier  TTorisforil.  early  in  tho  ywxr,  cutereJ 
the  buLiar  valley,  and,  cro-biiig  tlie  l\ai>ti  atSidouia  Ghiit,  came 
upon  a  body  of  rebels  and  captured  fourteen  guns  ;  and,  later 
Gradual         °°'  Colouol  Kelly,  of  tho  34th,  caused  the  surrender 
.ii..|,. r.-ii.n  of    of  slx  guus,  after  having  chasrd  the   rebels  with 
great  loss  under  the  hills.     Under  tho  pressure  thus 
exercised,  a  moiety  of  the  lilty  thousand  who  had  crossed  into 
Nipal,  one  by  one  threw  away  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  trusting    they    would  bo   allowed   to   settle  down  un- 
molested. 

A  few,  more  hardened  in  crime,  and  therefore  more  hopeless 

of  mercy,  still  continued  to  hold  out,  and  some  of 

tutUwiiT'*     these — the    regiments    which    had    ))erpetratod   the 

Kahnpiir  massacre,  the  1st,  the  53rd,  and  tho  5GtU 

Native  Infantry,  led   by  CJujadar  Singh,  a  rebel  whose  hate  to 

the  British  had  not  been  lessened  by  the  loss  of  an  arm  when 

lighting  against   them — succeeded   in  crossing  the    border,   in 

Oudh    i"'''*-li"'o    o'^    Sikrorii,   and    filching   thence    two 

elephants,    and   finally,    when    pursued    fiom    that 

place  by  Colonel  Walker  ajid  tlie  Queen's  Bays,  with  two  gnus, 

in  taking  up  a  position  at  Ijaiigaon,  a  small  dila|)ida!c<l  fort  on 

the  river  Nadi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ghiingle  jtingles.    There, 

at  tlie  end  of  April  18"j9,  Colonel  Walker,  reinforcotl 

and  are  by  four  huuilred  men  of  tlio  53id,  and  sixty  of  tho 

dekaud.         jyj;  Sikh  Cavalry,  attacked  and  completely  defeated 

them. 

Notwithstanding  that   the  h(jt  weatlier  had  set  in.  Sir  Hope 

Grant  deemed  it  of  pressing  imixji  tanee  to  drive  the 

dnvciiiip        rem.iinder  of  the  rebels  from  the  jungles.     Learning 

rrmaindcr       that  the  last  remnant  of  their  disorganised  forces 

rcix-i«  from      was  at  the  Serwii  i)ass.  Grant  moved  against  them 

ihcjnnsiw.      j,,  person,  dislo<lged  them  by  a  turning  movement, 

and  then  pursueil  them  across  tho  liills.     The  j»ur- 

Buit  gave  auiple  eviilenco  of  tlie  stato  of  exhaustion 

dltuiuMon       ^   which   tho  rebels  had  been  reiluced.      Without 

towhicii         food  and  without  arms,  without  money  and  without 

been  miuccd.  artillery — for  they  lost  hero  their  last  two  guns — 

they  wore  theneefortli   powerless.     Pursuit  ceased, 

and  Grant  contented  himself  with  posting  triKijis  at  different 

points  along  tho  frontier  as  a  prccautionurj'  mcaMnro.     His  only 

regret  now  was  that  Nana  Sahib  and    liis  brother   Bala  Kao 

liud  found  refuge  in  Nipiii.     To  the  very  last  the  former  had  l>eon 
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defiant  and  daring  as  became  his  assumed  position.  Bala  Eao, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  expressed  penitence,  and  denied  partici- 
pation in  the  Kanhpiir  njas>acre. 

At  last,  then,  Ondh  was  at  peace.     Tlie  province  had  become 
British  by  a  right  far  more  solid  and  defensible  than 
the  pretext  under  which  it  had  been  seized  in  1856.     ^''  '•"''"y 
Then,  the  country  of  the  ruler  who  had  ever  been     BriOsh. 
true   to  his   British   overlord  was,  in  disregard   of 
treaty,  seized  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  against  the  wishes  alike 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  people.     Fifteen  mouths' 
experience  of  Piritish  rule,  administered  by  doctrin-     ij'fenof 
aires  who  preferred  the  enforcement  of  their  own     utie. 
theories  to  considerations  of  justice  and  policy,  far 
from  reconciling  the  people  to  their  new  master,   had  caused 
them  to  regret  the  sovereigns  whom  the  Britisli  had  expelled 
because   of  their   misgovernment  of  that  very  people.     They 
hailed,  then,  the  oppf)rtunity,  ingeniously  fomented 
by  the  more  influential  of  their  countrymen,  which     queuws^' 
seemed  to   promise  them  a  relief  from   regulations 
which  perplexed  and  from  changes  which  irritated  them.     They 
joined  in  the  revolt  inaugurated  by  their  brethren  the  Sipahis 
— the  majority  of  them  Oudli  men — and  fought  for  independence. 
How  pertinaciously  they  waged  the   contest  has  been  told  in 
these  pages.     No   other   part   of  India   gave  an  example  of  a 
resistance  so  determined,  so  prolonged,  as  did  Oudh.     Through- 
out the  struggle,  the  sense  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  in  185G 
steeled  the  hearts  of  its  people  and  strengthened  their  resolution. 
If  on  some  occasion  they  too  precipitately  fled,  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  renewing   the  struggle  with  some  chance   of  success 
another   day.     When,  finally,  the  sweep  made  over  Oudh  by 
Lord    Clyde  forced   the  remnant  of   the  fighting  class  to  take 
refuge  in  the  jungles  of  Xipal,  the  survivors  often  preferred 
starvation  to   surrender.*      The   agricultural  popu- 
lation,   the  taliikdars.   the   landowners,  the   traders,     igsVbciier, 
accepted  the  defeat  when,  after  that  long  struggle, 
they   felt   tliat    it    was   final.     Thenceforward    Great   Britain 

•  "  Further  on."  wrote  Sir  Hope  Grant,  describing  his  last  pursait,  "  we  dis- 
covered two  of  the  re>)els  in  a  state  of  helpless  exhaustion,  dying  from  their 
wounds  and  from  starvation.  It  was  sad  to  see  manj  of  tlic  poor  wives  of  the 
Sipahis,  who  had  accompanied  their  husbands,  deserted  and  left  to  die  on  the 
bare  ground,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect 
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possessed  Oiulli  by  a  title  far  sounder  tl.an  that  which  she  had 
set  up  iu  1856,  the  title  of  conquest.     She  holds  it  now  on  a 

basis  oven  stronj^er,  on  the  basis  of  the  aflcctions  of  a 
po'«-njutiny  people  whoni  she  has  conciliated,  and  of  a  tcrritor  al 
{*][^"^  ''.'J"         aristocracy  whose  riglits,  whilst  defining,  and  in  some 

instances  curtailing,  she  had  made  inalienable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PAXJAB   AND   THE   NORTU-WEST. 

Before  proceeding  to  recount  tlie  other  great  military  mcasuro, 
^vith  which  the  story  of  the  mutiny  fitly  closes,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  to  the  „  . 
Panjab  to  see  how  the  fall  of  Dehli,  made  possible  by 
the  noble  self-denial  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  affected  that  border 
province.  From  the  Panjab  the  reader  will  return  through  the 
pacified  provinces  of  the  north-west  to  Agra,  in  close  vicinity 
to  that  Gwiiliar  but  just  reconquered  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  In 
the  succeeding  book  I  shall  record  the  most  romantic  episode 
in  the  history — the  pursuit,  from  many  starting  points  and  by 
many  independent  columns,  of  the  famous  Tantia  Topi. 

The  decision  at  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  arrived  at  the 
end  of  July  1857  to  denude  the  Panjab  of  troops  in 
order   to   reinforce   General    Wilson's   army   before     sir  John  _ 
Dehli,  had  not  been  formed  without   most  serious     position 
and  anxious  consideration.     On  the  one  side,  he  had     ^p^^ber 
had  before  him  General  Wilson's  letter  announcing     isjt. 
that  unless  he  were  reinforced  from  the  Panjab  he 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  po!^ition,  still  less  to  assault 
the  city;  and  the  inner  certainty  that  if  General  Wilson  wero 
\o  raise  the  siege  of  Dehli  the  Panjab  would  rise  in  insurrection. 
On  the  other,  ho  had  the  knowledge  that  the  eflfective  force  of 
Europeans  at  his  disposal,  including  the  sick  and  convalescent, 
but  not  including  the  force  under  Nicholson,  did   not  exceed 
four  thousand  men,  and  that  these  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  order  in  the  Panjab,  even  whilst  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Panjiibis  shotdd  remain  loj'al ;  most  insufficient  should  a 
striking  reverse  of  fortune,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Dehlf,  turn  the  Punjabis  against  him.     He  hal  before  him,  in 
fact,  a  choice  of  two  ritks — the  risk  of  a  general  rising  in  the 
Panjiib,  caused  by  the  effect  whicli  would  certainly  be  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  Panjtibis  by  a  retreat  from  Dehli ;  and  the 
VOL.  v,  p 
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risk  of  rebellion  induced  by  llie  knowledge  that  the  Panjiib  had 
been  denuded  of  British. 

Of  the  two  risks,  the   second   was   undoubtedly   really  the 

lesser.     To  a  nervous  man,  to   a  man  fiarinjj;   re- 

Comfvariacn     sponsibilitv,  howcver,  the  second  risk  would  present 

risks  one  of    dangers  aflectinfc  to  such  a  degree  his  jtosition,  that 

which  he  waa  jjg  ^vould  ccrtaiiilv  shriuk  from  incurring  them.     A 

obliged  to  ,  -'  1         •    1  .  .  '^.  -n    .    .    , 

run.  man  of  that  stamp,  charged  with  maintaining  liritish 

rule  beyond  iho  Satlaj,  wotild  have  argued  tliat  his 

jirimary  duty  was  to  protect  the  Panjiib,  and  that  he  dare  tiot. 

for  the  sake  of  the  uncertain  chance  of  conquering  Dehli,  risk 

the  safety  of  that  province.     "True,"  he  would  have  said,  "true 

it  is  that,  if  the  march  of  Nicholson's  column  enable  Wilson  to 

take  Dehli,  our    situation  will  1)C    ameliorated.       But    AVilson 

might  be  repulsed;  AVilson  himself  thinks  it  is  quite  a  toss-up 

whether  he  will  succeed  or  whdher  he  will  fail.     And,  if  he 

fail,  the   situation  of  the   Panjiib  without  Nicholson's  column 

will   be  a  thcmsand  times   worse  than   if  I  were  to  retain  it. 

Everything,  then,  deiwnds  uptm  a  very  doubtful  '  if ' : 

hu'rt^cili'i.n      ""'^»  I'esponsiblo  for  the  Punjab  as  I  am,  I  dare  n(»t 

III  favour  of     incur  the  risk."    But  Sir  John  was  not  a  nervous  man, 

iwlicy.  ''         »"d    he    had    no    fear    of    responsibility.     Ho    saw 

clearly  that  the  one  chance  of  jtreveiiting  the  further 

spread  of  the  mutiny  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  it.s  lieart.     That 

heart  palpitated  at  Dehli.    Kvery  risk,  then,  which  strengthened 

the  bhjw  to  lie  struck  at  Dehli  was  a  jirelude  to  safety. 

How   Nicholson's  column   .successfully  worked  out  the  great 
result  aimed  at  has  Ix'en  already  recorded  in  th<  se  pages.    Dehli 
fell.     But  in  the  interval  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  to  meet  the 
other   risk  of   which    I    have   hpoken.     Nicholson's 
iihcj-anjib      j]^.j,,^rture  at  the  end  of  July  had  left  in  the  Panjali 
McboUon       ulMjut    four    thousjuul    Euro))ean    troops,    including 
tndufjai}-.     those  Sick  and   convalescent.     Of  these,  thn-e  regi- 
ments were  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  but  so  leduwd 
l>y  sickness,  that  for  the  active  work  of  u  campaign  ihoy  couM 
not  njuster  more  than  a  thou.sand  Iwiyonets  ;  one  rcginient,  tlu» 
24th,    held     Lahor;     one,    sent    from    Sindh,     held 
ll.iw  .sir  Multaii   und    Kinizpur;    another    furn'shed  detach- 

iMir«i'tcr  ments  to  hold  ltriwal]>indi,  Amrit.sjir,  and  Jalandl.ar. 
rii«mnU|T  jjir  John  at  onco  made  nreparatioiis  to  meet  the 
cvu  new  situation,     lie  iirNt   lormetl  a  movalile  colnmii. 

For  this  pur|M.Be  he  drew  from  the  24th  Foot  from 
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two  to  three  liundred  men,  and  joined  with  them  four  hundrert 
Panjab  infantry  and  a  few  horsemen.  The  other  troops  alluded 
to  being  required  for  the  purpose  of  watching,  as  at  Peshawar, 
the  frontier,  and  elsewhere,  the  disarmed  native  troops,  eighteen 
thousand  strong,  this  column  really  constituted  the  only  force 
which  could  be  used  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  provoked  by 
the  hopes  which  the  march  of  Nicholson's  column  might  inspire 
in  the  minds  of  the  disaffected. 

The  doubts  which  Sir  John   Lawrence  had  entertained  re- 
garding a  prolonged  continuation  of  the  loj'alty  of  . 
the  Panjabis  were  quickly  justified.     Nicholson  had     inthe^ower 
crossed  the  Satlaj   on  the  30ih  of  July.     Early  in     "'"^'■•»i» 
September  it  was  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the   lower  Hazarah  countiy    had  conspired  to   revolt.     Mostly 
^[uhammadans,  the  people  of  that  tract  and  of  the   adjoining 
hills   had  been   tempted  by  the  long   .sticcessful   resistance    of 
Dehlf  to  plot  the  downfall  of  their  English  masters.     They  had 
evidently  been  close  observers  of  the  state  of  affairs,  for  they 
had  arranged  that  their  continued  loyalty  should  depend  on 
the   turn  affairs  should    take    at   Dehli.      If    that   royal    city 
should  not  fall   before   the    10th  of  September,  on  that   day 
they  would  revolt. 

In  this  case  to  be  forewiirned  was  siifficicnt.   Lady  Lawrence, 
who  was  then  at  the  hill  station  at  Marri,  received 
the  first   intimation   of  the   intended  revolt.     She     Tiieirpiot 

.       ,  J       .  .         .  .   ,        _  -  Is  discoverid 

rjmckly    entered    into     communication     with    Mr.     and  baffled. 
Edward    Tliornton,    Commissioner   of     I\awalpindi. 
That  gentleman  concerted  at  once  with  the  other  officials  to 
baffle  the   conspirators.     In    a    few  hours    their    leaders    were 
arrested,  ar.d  the  plot  was  thus  nipped  in  the  bud. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  conspiracy  of  a  similar  nature  actually 
r;ime  to  a  head  in  the  country  between  Labor  and 
]SIultan.     On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  September,     tuecwintry 
the  very   day  on  which    the   a.ssault  of  Dehli  was     ^***^" 
delivered,  a  Muhammadan  official  of  the  postal  do-     Muitun. 
partment   arrived   at    Labor   from   Giighaira,    and, 
making  his  way  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  reported  "  with  somC' 
what  of  a  malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye,"*  that  all  the  wild 
triWs  inhabiting  the  jungle  country  l)et ween  Labor  and  Multan 
had  risen.     Questioned  further,  he  declaied  that  the  insurgents 

•  Fdnjah  MilHanj  licpori,  page  16. 
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1  umbered  a  Ininilred  and  twenty -five  thousand.     Though  Sir 
Juhn  knew  this  ntiinber  tn  he  j^reatly  exajjjgerafed,  yet,  well 
aware  of  the  wihl  aiid  reckless  character  of  the  tribes,  to  whom 
the  tale  referred,  he  felt  certain  that  a  rising  of  a  formidable 
character  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  was  a  case  to  meet  which 
it  was  necosary  to  take  jironipt  and   decided  action.     \Vithiu 
three  hours,  then,  t)f  the  recei|»t  of  the  message,  he 
niceiB'"*         ^'"*^  desp.itched  une  company  of  European  infantry, 
two  hundred   Sikh   cavalry,  and  three  guns  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurgents.     Small   tlumgh  the  force  was, 
cutally  inadequate  to  deal  with  any  large   body  of  rebels,  the 
celerity  with  which    it   had    been    organised   and    despatched 
tompensated  for  every  disadvantage.     The  verj'  rumour  of  its 
advance  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents.     They  at 
J.refs^y^t.       ^^^'^  ^"^'^  refuge  in  the  almost  impene'rable  jungles 
which   formed  their  normal  habitation.     Their  re- 
tn^at  did  not  in  the  least  relax  Sir  John's  endeavours  to  crush 
them.     He  sent  reinforcement  after  reii  forcement  to  his  small 
column,  and  very  speedily  ensured  tlie  submission  of  the  dis- 
affected tribts. 

This   was    the    last   attempt   made   bj'   any    portion    of  the 

poiiulation  of  tlio  ranjab  to  rise  in  revolt.     The  fall 

Older  t'f  Delih  occurred  about  the  same  time  to  convinco 

ii.roughj^t      even  the  most  disaflected  that  the  star  of  England 

was  still  in   the  ascendant.     'J'he  occurrences  that 

followed  seemed  to  add  daily  confirmation  to  this  opinion.     The 

relief  of  Eakhnao,  the  capture  of  that  place,  followed  by  the 

reconqtiest  of  b'ohilkhand,  and    accompanied,    almost,    by    Sir 

Hugh  JJose's  sjdendid  campaign  in  Central  India,  camo  as  pro«>f 

upon  proof  that  the  ]>ower  which  had  won  India  was  resolved 

to  maintain  it.     In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1858 

l*^'*i'.-iM»     one  or  two  disturbances  occurred  which,   by  their 

exception  to   the   general  rule  and  by  their  easy 

bup[>re8sion,  served  to  ]>rove  the  real  tran(|uillity  of  the  prctvince. 

In  July  1P58  a  ])ortion  of  the  18th  rMijab  infantry,  stationed 

at   Derii    Ishmail   Khan    on   the    Indus,    ]danncd    a 

^  mutiny.     The  portion   referred  to  was  comjiosed  of 

iirrit  UhmiU    Sikhs,  known  as  the  Malwai  Sikhs,  and   iiuml»ere4l 

'^'*^-  about  a   hundred.     Eor  some  eauso  unknown   they 

propoFcd,    it    was    said,    to    murder    their    oflicers, 

to   seize  the  magazine  and  the  fort,  and   to  re-arm  the  .'I9th 

ivgiment  native  infantrj',  which  had  been  disomied  some  timo 
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previously.     Fortunately,  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  plut   was 
discovered.  Major  Gar.liuer  of  the  18th  Punjab  native 
infantry,  and  Captain  Smith  of  the  artillery,  pro-     Siippressed 
ceeded  at  10  o'clock  in  the   evening  of  that  day,     Gardiner. 
to  the  lines  of  the  regiment  and  summoned  two  of 
the   Malwais.     One,  a   Sipahi,  came  out  at  once,  when  Major 
Gardiner  ordered  him  to  he  confiuel.     On  hearing  the  order  lie 
ran  off,  pursued  by  the  guard.    Jn^t  as  the  foremost  men  of  the 
guard  had  reached  him  a  Malwai  Jamadar  rushed  out,  cut  down 
one  man  and  wounded  another,  and  fled  with  the  Sipahi.     A 
few  days  later  they  were  captured,  and  the   revolt,  of  which 
they  had  been  th'e  ringleaders,  was  suppressed. 

At  Multan  an  attempt  made,  the  following  month,  to  dispose 
quietly   and   peaceably  of  some   of  the   disbanded  , 

regiments,  terminated  in  bloodshed.     At  that  station 
there  were  the   62ud  and   G9th  native  infantry  and  a  native 
troop  of  horse   artillery.     These  men  were  a  source  of  great 
embarrassment  to  the  authorities,   for  it  was  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  re-arm   them;    whilst,   disarmed,     m"ntc^^ 
they  required  European  troops  to  guard  them.     It     '"'''«.. 
was  resolved,  as  a  middle  couree,  to  disband  them  by     there  by  ti:e 
fractions,  and  allow  them  to  depart  quietly  to  their     reRimcnL 
homes.    The  Sipahis  acquiesced  in  the  decision  when 
the  decision  was  made  known  to  them.     Subsequently,  however, 
they  conceived  the  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  attack  and 
destroy  them  piecemeal  on  their  way  home.     Imbued  with  this 
idea,  they  rose  in  revolt.    "When  the  mid-day  gun  fired  on  the  31st 
of  August,  they  seized  clubs  and  whatever  else  they 
could  find  in  the  shape  of  weapons,  and  rushed  to     which,  nnd-r 
attack  the  European  ami  Sikh  troops.     Those  troops     '|on'[har*^ 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  seveutv  artillerymen,  a     they  are 
wing  of  the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers,' the  11th  Fanjab     ^^^^£ 
Infantrj',  and  the  1st  Irregular  Cavalry.     The  men     nse '» 
of  this  small  force  who  happened  to  be  on  guard 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  five  of  their  numV)er  were  beaten  t<> 
death  with  clubs.     Lieutenant  Miles,  Adjutant  of  the  Bombay 
Fusiliers,  who  came  up  at  the  moment,  was  dragged  from  his 
horse  and  killed  in  the  same  manner.     As  soon,  however,  ais  the 
bulk  of  the  Euroj)ean8  and  Panjabis  realised   the 
state   of    affairs,   they  came   up    in    strength,   and     oft^be*re!o"t 
showed    no    mercy   to    the    assailants.      The   11th 
Panjiilu's   were   especially   furious  at   the  unprovoked    attack. 
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Of  the  thirteen  hundred  mcu  wlio  made  it,  few  lived  to  return 
to  their  native  land. 

Passing    downwards   throuj^h   the   territories   of    the   loyal 

chieftains  of  the  Cis-Satlaj  states — of  the  Ifdj;ih  of 

Thc^re«<i.r      PatitUa,  who,  at  the  very  outset,  cast  in  his  lot  witli 

lUf  ioj-«i         the  British,  protected  the   stations  of  Anibalah  and 

n-ufvHiiaj        Kaniiil  wiien  the  Britisli  army  marched  on  Delih, 

guarded  the  grand  trunk  road  from  Karmil  Uj  I'liilur, 

co-operated  with   Van  Curtlandt    in   Ilisar,   and   maintained  u 

contingent  of  five  thousand  troops  for  service  with  the  British  ; 

of  the   Kajah  of  Jhind,  who,  emulating  his  brother 

i.i.d  the  Elijah  in  loyalty,  left  liis  own  country  undefended 

dutricto,         to  march  against  Dehli,  and  in  many  other  ways 

rendered  assistance   to  the  good  cause ;  and  of  the 

Hajah  of  Nabhii,  who  aided   in  holding  Lodiami,  supplied  an 

escort   for    the   siege-train,   gallantly   opposed   the   Jalandhar 

mutineers,  and  performed  various  other  excellent  services  — the 

reader  will  traverse  the  jtacified  Dehli  territory  till 

'"  ""^   ■       he  reaches  the  district  of  Ituwah.      Ilere  he  will 

make  a  short  sojourn  before  proceeding  to  Agra. 

The  Itiiwah  di.strict  had,  in  common  with  other  districts  in 

the  Jamnah   Duiib,   been    included  in    the    brigade 

Tb*p.^iUon    command    ashii<rned  to   Sir    Thomas    Seaton.*     The 

at  lUwali.  /.     ,  -1,  IT  1 

attention  of  that  gallant  soldier  was,  however,  more 
constantly  directed  to  the  side  of  h'ohilkhand  than  to  the  more 
peaceful  districts  to  the  south  of  him.  In  those  districts  he 
had  restored  order  and  had  generally  re-established  tlie  civil 
administration.  The  only  chance  of  a  renewal  of  disturbance 
in  them  arose  from  the  possibility  of  some  fugitive  rebel  from 
the  c<nintry  west  of  the  Jamnah  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  his  followers  by  a  raid  into  a  .settled  but  little- 
guarded  country.  It  w;is  this  possibility  wliich  occurred  in  the 
Jt.iwah  district. 

The  defeat  of  Sindhiii's  rebellious  trot»p8  at  Gwalidr  by  Sir 

Hugh  Kuse  had  let  loose  on  the  country  a  number 

l.yrbeu^       of    turbulent    partisiins,    who,   escaping    from    the 

fr.>ni  «cro«      battle,   had    soutrht    refuge    in    the    ravines   of   the 

Jamnah.    1  rouiinent  among  these  was  an  aoventurer 

named  Riip  Singh.     This  man,  followed  by  a  few  soldiers  of  the 

regular  Gwiiliar  contingent,  a  certain  number  of  the  fugitiveii 

•  Vol.  IV.  page  218. 
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of  Sindhiii's  army,  and  other  raLble,  crossed  the  Janinah  and 
made  his  appearance  at  Ajitmal,  twenty-five  miles  fi'om  Itawah, 
in  the  month  of  July.  Though  he  was  routed  by  a  force  sent 
from  Itawah  and  forced  to  flee,  he  did  not  abandon  the  district. 
And,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  other  adventurers,  animated 
by  similar  aims,  sprang  up  about  the  same  time,  and  rivalled 
him  in  his  endeavours  to  harass  and  plunder  the  newly  pacified 
territories.     Amongst  all  these  marauders,  however,  ^, 

Klip   Singh   maintained    the   pre-eminence.     Often      '"P-^K' 
beaten,  he  always  managed  to  elude  his  pursiiers.    During  loDg 
periods  he  was  not  heard  of.     But  during  those  periods  daily 
accounts  of  robberies  and  stoppage  of  traffic  on    the  Jamnah 
reached   the   authorities.      It  was  then  discovered 
that  Riin  Singh  had  taken  possession  of  a  fort  at     ^J^'^  ^'* 

1  o      ^  ^  X  ^  river 

Barlii,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chambal  with  the     piracy. 
Jamnah,  and  that  from  this  place  he  levied  contri- 
butions on  travellers  by  land  and  water. 

The   exactions   of  this  adventurer   and  of  othei-s  like  him 
reached  at  last  so  great  a  height  that,  in  the  numth 
of  August,  a  small  force,  five  hundred  and  fifty  men     pro^&is 
of  all  arms,*  was  despatched  from  Itawah  to  destroy     f^J^'*]'!^™, 
or  disperse  them.     This  force,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lachlan  Forbes,  of  the  2nd  Grenadier  N.  I.,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Gordon  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  in  command 
of  his   sappers,  and   by   Mr.    Lance,    the    able    and  energetic 
magistrate  of  the  district,  embarked  in  boats,   and  proceeded 
down  the  river  towards  Barhi.     It  had  reached  Garha  Kiidiir,  a 
fortified  village  three  miles  from  that  place,  and  was  still  in  the 
boats,  when  Kiip  Singh  attacked  it.     Gordon's  men  at  once  dis- 
embarked, in  spite  of  opposition,  drove  away  the  rcl^els,  re- 
embarked,  dropped  down  t^)  Barhi,  and  took  the  place. 
After  destroying  three  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort     i^ruij' 
and  rendering  it  generally  indefensible.  Lance  pushed 
on   to   Chakarnagar,  the  resort  of  another   rebel   chief,  com- 
pletely defeated    the    rebels  there,    and    fixed    that 
place   as   the  headquarters  of  a   small   detachment     "^'^^"'''" 
to  control  the  country.     In  these  operations  Lance     n«gir. 
was  greatly  assisted    V>y  Lieiitenant   Forbes.     This 

•  During  18.58-9,  the  force  at  Itiiwah  commanded  by  Licutenrtnt  Larhlan 
Forbes,  consisted  of  six  companies  of  infantry,  three  troops  of  cavalry,  and  thre»r 
irnns,  called  "the  Itawah  leomanry  Levy  ';  also  four  companies  of  infantry 
and  one  troop  of  cavalry,  styled  " the  Itawah  Military  Police  Battalion.' 
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energetic  oflScer  raised,  diillcd,  and  led  the  local  levies,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the  trip  down  the  Jauuiah,  when 
the  fire  was  most  severe,  he  landed  witli  a  few  of  his  men,  drove 
off  the  rebels,  and   thus  enaVikd   Lieutenant  Gordon  and  his 
Madras   Fappers   to   pass   unscathed.      Mr.    James   Collctt,   an 
engineer  on  the   East  India  Eailway,  and  who  volunteered  to 
work  a   gun  on  board  Lance's  lioat,  disjtlayed   likewise  great 
courage  and  great  skill.     He  was  badly  wounded.     Th<^  opera- 
tions thus  gallantly  carried  on  ftir  a  time  pacified  the  district.s. 
r.nt   in  October   liiip  Singh   reappeared  on  the  Kiiari*  with  a 
following  of  four  hundred  men.  and  attacked  a  British  picket 
on  the  Itawah  side  of  that  river.     Captain  Allan,  in 
Kup'singu'     command   of    a   few   levies — a   hundred   and   forty 
K'i'r  infiintry  and  twenty-five  saware — happened  to  bo  at 

the  moment  at  Sahson,  not  very  far  from  the  point 
of  Riip  Singh's  action.     Ho  at  once  went  in  jiursuit  of  him, 
caught   him  near  the  village  of  Kiiiiri,  completely 
Und"^'"'        defeated    him,    and    captured    all    his    camels    and 
dL-perecs.        pack-cattle.     Tiio    band    of  the    rebel    leader    then 
dispersed,  and  from  that  time  the   Itawah  district 
was  nndisturlKjd. 

In  Agra,  since  the  relief  of  that  place  by  Greathed,  matters 

had  remaijied  fairly  traiujuil.     In  the  early  part  of 

Showers tt       jj^r,g  ]>,.jj^r;,aier  Showeis  had  been  sent  to  coinman.l 

the  district  and  to  perform  in  its  vicinity  the  work 

which  he  had  so  successfully  accomplished  in  the  Dehli  districts 

after  the  capture  of  the  imi)erial  city.f     One  of  Showers's  first 

acts  was    to  work    vengeance  on   some  local  rebels   who   had 

plundered  the  town  of  I'ah  and  murdered  the  authorities.    This 

was  done   on    the   20th   of   March,     bliowers,   making  a  long 

night-march,  surprised  the  rebels  at  Kachni  and  captined  the 

ringleaders.     Ihit  the  task  allotted  to  him   and  to 

DuiurUd        l\^Q  j-ivjl  authorities  in  the  fort  was  lonij  ami  difli- 

hUte  of  Uie  1  x'  1  I         1  •        •  •  •    1 

dutricis,  cult,     rsot  only  were  tlie  districts  swarming  with 

small  bands  of  insurgents,  but   the  whole   of  the 

•  The  Kiliirf  rises  about  sixty  miloa  to  the  north-west  of  the  fort  of  Gwdliiir, 
flows  first  to  the  north-west,  PuJwf-qurntly  east,  and  fuiallr  south-east.  Its 
rourse  is  seniirirrulnr  in  its  general  outline  and  has  a  lenjrlh  oi  one  hundred  and 
eifjhtv-five  miles,  llie  route  fn)m  A|fTB  to  Gwuliir  rr<»*<'s  if  at  Ilinf^ona,  and 
thiif  /rom  Itdwuh  to  (jnitliiir,  near  a  village  also  railed  Kiiari,  fortv-fivo  nnlcj 
altove  its  nioutli. 

t  Vol  IV.  p.  75. 
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country  west  of  the  Janmah  was  in  a  state  of  complete  insur- 
rection. Gwaliar  lies  but  sixty-five  miles  from  Agra,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  until  the  capture  of  Gwaliar  by 
Sir  Hugh  Eose  in  June  1858,  the  influence  of  Maharajah  Sindhia 
over  his  own  people  was  not  to  be  counted  upon,  and  that  Agra 
was  at  any  moment  liable  to  an  attack  in  force  froiu  any 
number  of  rebels. 

This  situation  was  entirely  appreciated  in  Agra.     The  guns 
of  the  fort  remained  pointed  at  the  native  town — 
the /ocu5  of  a  rebellion  which  might  at  any  moment     Apprehen- 
break  out.     Every  precaution  was,  indeed,  taken  to     Agra. 
jirevent,  or  rather  to  ward  off,  such  an  event;  but 
the  fact  that  no  European  living  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  fort  felt  his  life  secure  for  a  moment  shows  how  deep 
was  the  impression  that  a  revolt  was  a  mere  question  of  oppor- 
tunity.    The  slightest  event  might  bring  it  on.     The  news  of  a 
disaster  in  the  Duab  or  in  central  India,  the  appearance  on  tho 
Jamnah   of   a   mutinied   contingent   or   of  Tantia   Topi — any 
one  of  these  eventualities  would  most  certainly  precipitate  a 
catastrophe. 

Throughout  this  cris^is  the  civil  authorities  at  Agra — Colonel 
Eraser,  Mr.   E.  A.  Reade,   and   their   colleagues — 
displayed  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  a  readiness  of    Pr^er 
resource   which   left  nothing   to   be   desired.     The     !,"'*/','';   . 
self-denying  energy  witli  which  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  reorganising  where   reorganisation  was 
possible,  of  meeting  great  and  pressing  wants  from  exhausted 
resources,  of  providing  all  tho  military  and  civil  requirements 
day  by  day,  and  of  infusing  their  own  brave  spirit  into  those 
whose  fortunes  were  at   the   lowest,   deserve  a   far 
longer  and  a  fuller  notice  thun  I  am  able  to  give     J^/rL-T*^*' 
them  in  tliese  pages.     The  historj'  of  the  occxipants 
of  Agra  is  the  history  of  men  who,  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of 
action,  of  the  excitement  of  the  camp,  of  the  joyous  sound  of 
the  clash  of  arms,  devoted  all  their  energies  to  their  country,  and 
deserved  fully  tho  credit  and  the  glory  always  assigned  to  deeds 
more  showy  but  not  more  meritorious. 

Amongst  tho  useful  measures  carried  out  during  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing  was  the  raising  of  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  subsequently  known  as  Jleado's  Horse.    At     hoJ^^** 
the  end  of  the  year  1857  the  want  of  native  troopers 
and  mounted  orderlies  ai  Agra  had  been  greatly  felt,  and  as 
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there  were  in  the  fort  officers  whom  the  mutiny  had  deprived 
of  their  employment,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  raise  a 
regiment  on  a  military  footing.  The  task  of  rai>ing  it  was,  in 
December  l!!<o7,  committed  to  Captain  K.  J.  Meade. 

This  officer,  who  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  ligure  towards 

the  close  of  the  next  chapter,  had  l)een  for  some 

u'j'^Mj^e    years  brigade-major  of  tlie  (J  waliiir  contingent,  and 

in  that  office  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  officers 

under  whom  he  had  served.    Ho  possessed  a  thonmgh  ac<iuaint- 

ance  with  the  language  <>f  the  people,  and  he  invariably  gave 

all  his  energies  to  the  duties  coufiiled  to  him.     It  would  have 

})een  impossible  for  a  general  in  command  to  have  had  under 

liis  orders  an   officer  who    would   more   resolutely  carry  into 

execution  the  orders  he  received. 

A  body  of  a  hundred  Sikhs  and  Panjabi  Muhammadans  formed 
the  nucleus  of  this  new  regiment.     To  them  ^leado 
fol^uouof    added  some  forty  odd  Eurasians  and  native  Chris- 
.M<>*.te'«  tians,  chiefly  drummois  and  bandsmen,  tiiken  from 

the  disbanded  native  regiments.  These  Were  ulti- 
mately increased  to  eighty-five,  and  we.e  formed  into  a  Christian 
troop.  As  none  of  these  men  had  ever  previously  crossed  a 
horse,  some  of  Meade's  difficulties  may  be  imagined. 

At  the  end  of  January  1858  Meat^le  obtained  an  accession  of 
forty-five  mounted  Jtits,  sent  from  Kohtak  under  a  Jamadar  of 
gooil  family  by  Mr.  J.  Camplxill,  collector  of  that  district;  and 
<i  little  later  the  new  commandant  induc<d  RahU'o  JSingh 
Thiikur  of  Jhard  to  raise,  from  men  of  his  class  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Chambal,  a  troop  of  seventy  horsemen.  In 
this  manner  the  regiment  was  formed,  and  Meade  was,  in  n 
shoit  time,  ab!o  to  form  it  into  six  chiss  troops.*  The  labour 
of  drilling  the  men  and  teaching  many  of  them  to  ride  may  bt; 
imagined  when  it  is  considered  that  none  of  the  nien  had  served 
in  the  cavalry  or  as  soldiers  at  all.  Working  inccs-santly 
himself,  and  aided  by  such  men  as  Sergeant  Ilartigan,  V.C,  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  and  who  subsequently  gained  a  commission  in 
the  IGth;  by  Cockburn,  whf>se  gallantry  has  l)een  referred  to 
in  a  previous  volume  ;  anil  by  others,  Mea<le  was 
J*^,^5jj^*  able,  by  the  iH'ginnir.g  of  March,  to  show  a  fair 
proportion  of  his  regiment  fit  for  service.    Hrigadicr 

•  1.  Sikha;  2.  Pinj^hiMnhammadftm;  3,  JiU;    4.   Christianj;  5.  Owiliir 
Thikun;  G.  Mixed. 
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Showers,  who  inspected   them  during   (hat   month,  expressed 
liimself  well  satisfied  alike  with  men  and  horses. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  beginning  of  June  Meade's  Horse 
were  constantly  employed  in  maintaining  order  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  and  it  would  be  difficult     g^''L"t'i« 
to   exaggerate   the   services  they  rendered  in  this     '"  th? 
respect  to  the  administrative   and  military  autho-     Agra!^° 
rities  in  the  place. 

But  in  June  the  aspect  of  Agra  suddenly  changed.  How  on 
the  1st  of  that  month  Maharajah  Sindhia  «vas  Jittacked  and 
driven  to  flight  by  the  rebels  under  Tantid  Topi,  I  have  re- 
corded in  a  previous  chapter.  The  Maharajah,  abandoned  by 
all  but  a  few  faithful  men,  fled  to  Dholpiir,  intending  to  pusli 
on  to  Agra.  The  news  of  his  misfortune  had,  however,  preceded 
him.  Showers  instantly  despatched  a  squadron  of 
Meade's  Horse  to  escurt  the  fleeing  sovereign  with  h!" defeat. '"^"^ 
all  honour  into  the  capital  of  the  north-west  provinces,  is  'Bcort.,! 
The  Maharajah,  who  reached  Agra  on  the  2nd  of  °  ^'^'' 
June,  remained  there  till  the  14th,  and  left  it  that  day  escorted 
by  two  squadrons  of  ^leade's  Horse  to  Dholjair,  thence  to  proceed 
to  join  Sir  Hugh  IJose,  expected  to  reach  Morar  on  ihe  16th. 
News  of  Sir  Hugh's  arrival  on  that  day  having  reached  the 
Maharajah,  he  set  out  on  the  morning  of  ihe  17tli,  still  escorted 
by  the  two  squadrons,  and  made  the  march,  fully  sixty-five 
miles,  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  events  which  followed 
have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  book. 

Returning  to  Agra,  I  have  only  to  record  the  fact  that  on  the 
defeat  of  Tantia  Topi  on  the  17th  and  19th  of  June,  at  Morar 
and   at   Gwaliar,    Brigadier    Showers    sent    out   a 
detachment,  consisting  of  the   3rd  Europeans  and     s'lowcra 
a  battery  of  guns,  to  cover   Bharatpur,  upon  whieh     jln-v^t ' 
place  he  believed  the  rebels  to  be  marching.     The     T<intiaTopi 
demonstration    Avas    .successful,    inasmuch    as    the     nortimani.'^ 
presence  of   the    detachment   induced   Tantia  Topi 
to  bend  his  steps  southwards.     As  soon  as  his  nuirch  in  that 
direction   was  definitely  ^known,  the  detachment  returned  by 
way  of  Fathpiir  Sikri  to  Agra.     Thenceforward  that 
city  and  the  districts  east  of  the  Jamnah  experienced     Agrf  i.y 'the' 
the  full  relief  caused  by  the  crushing  defeat,  at  a     jwovcryof 
point  so  close  to  the  British  districts,  of  the  one 
chieftain  whoso  name  up  to  tliat  time  had  been   a  beacon  of 
hopo  to  the  marauder. 
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Tantia  Topi  had  fled  from  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  Gwaliar ;  had 
fled  from  Napier  at  Jaord  Alipiir;  hut  whitlier?  All  that  was 
known  was  that  wlion  he  liad  fled  from  the  last-named  hattlo- 
fleld  he  had  taken  a  southerly  direction.  Who  could  say  how 
long  he  would  maint  tin  that  direction  ?  It  is  time  now  that 
we  should  follow  him,  and  recount  in  some  detail  the  measured 
adopted  hy  his  pursuers  to  overtake  him. 
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BOOK  XVI.— TA^'TIA  TOPl  AND  THE  QUEEN'S 
rROCLAMATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TUE    rUUSUIT   OF   TANTIA    TOI'I. 

Tantia  Topi,  accompanied  by  Eao  Sahib   and    the  Naudb  of 
P.andah,  had  fled  from  the  fiehl  of  Janrd  Alipiir  on 
the    22iid  of  June.      The    information    which    had     J'^^'f 7°^'" 
induced  Brigadier  Showers  to  send  a  detachment  to     showcrs 
cover  P>haratpur  was  jierfectly  coiTcct,  fur  Tantia, 
as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  he  was  no  longer  pursued,  had 
tiimed  liis  steps  north-westwards.     On  reaching  Sarmathura, 
however,    ho    learned    the    dispositions    made    by 
Showers.     Foiled  on  one  side,  he  pushed  on  directly     ^^^^. 
westwards,  hoping  to  gain  Jaipur,  in  which  city  he     Jaipur, 
believed  a  strong   party  was   piepared   to  rise   in 
his  favour. 

On  this  route  I  propose  to  leave  him,  whilst  I  trace  the 
positions  taken  up  by  the  several  British  columns  upon  which 
the  pursuit  of  him  was  to  devolve. 

I  have  already  shown  how  on  the  "JOth  of  June  Sir  Hugh 
Pose  maile  over  the  command  of  his  force  to  Brigadier-General 
Pobert  Xapier,  and  proceeded  to  Bombay  to  a.ssumo  command 
of  the  army  of  that  presi<lency.     The  ^eason  for  active  military 
operations  on  the  black  and  spongy  soil  of  central 
India   had   now   passed   away,   and    Napier   hoped     Napi-Tcan 
I'cforo  the  country  should  harden  ho  would  be  able     »tuwtiiiiir, 
to  afford  souie  rest  to  his  overworked  soldiers.     With 
this  oVtject  ho  made  arrangements  for  c(»mfortably  housing   a 
portion  of  them  at  Gwaliar  itself.     Hero  ho  quartered  three 
Kjuadrons  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoon.s,  Meade's  Horse,  a  wing 
of   the    71st   Higlilandere,  the    BGth  Foot,   tho    25ih    Bombay 
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Native  Infuntr}',  a  company  of  Bombay  Artillery,  a  company 

of  the  IJo.\al  Engineers,  and  a  Light  Fielil  Battery.     To  rest  at 

and  to  hold   Jhiinsi  he  detached  a  squadron  of  the 

JhiDiL  l^t^'  Light   Dragoons,  a  wing  of  the  3rd  Bombay 

Cavuhy,    the    3rd    Bombay    Europeans,    the    24th 

Bombay  Native  Infantry,  a  company  of  Bombay  Sappers,  and 

,  three  guns  of  the  late  Bhopal  Continj^ent.    Brigadier 

"bHKa<'i-  Smith's  brigade — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 

si*^rr«na        ^"  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Gwiilidr — 

OQnah.  Consisting  of  two  squatlrons  of  the  8th  Ilussiirs,  two 

of   the    1st    Boml>a3'   Lancers,  the    Ooth    Foot,    the 

inth  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  a  troop  of  Bombay  Horse 

Artillery,  marched   to  occupy  Sipri,  wliilst    Mayne's  Irregular 

Civalry  took  Tip  their  position  at  Giinah. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  trtK>|>s  which  in  the  mouth  of 

July  18')8  occupied  pi>sitions  overl.vtking  the  area 

Roberts's        on  which  oulv  it  was  likely  Tantia  Toni  would  act. 

field  force       In  a  previous  page  1   have  recorded  how  General 

Roberts,  commanding  the  Rajpiitana  field  force,  had 

detached  a  column  under  Brigadier  Smith  to  cover  and  to  aid 

in  the  operations  of  Sir  Hugh  Kose.     Roberts's  force,  diminished 

by  the  departure  of  that  C(dumn,  still  consisted   of  the   83rd 

F<K»t,  a  wing  of  the  72nd  Highlanders,  wings  of  the  12th  anil 

13th  Bombay  Native  Infantrj",  two  squailrons  8th  Hiissars,  twn 

.w  .  ■.  f.    of  the   1st  Bombay  Lancers,  tlirec  hundred  Biliichi 

Horse,  a  light  lieul  battery,  and  a  siege-train  of  six 

lueces.     At    the  end  of  June  Rol>erts  lay   with   this  force  at 

Nasinibad. 

Upon  him  it  fell  to  strike  the  fii-st  blow  against  the  fugitive 

leader.     On  the  27th  of  June  RoWrts  learned  from 

nurchesto      Captain    E'len,    the    political    agent,    that    Tiintiu 

7***^  Topi    had  sent    emissaries  to  the  disaffected    party 

in  Jaipur  assuring  them  that  lie  was  marching  on 

that  plarf,  and  begging  th<in   to  be  in  readinchs  to  join   him. 

Roberts  took    his  measures  accordingly.     On  the  2Sth  of  Jane 

ho    set   out    from    Njisirubad,  and    marching    rapidly,    reached 

Jaipur  Iwfore  Tiintid. 

Taiitin.  again  foiled,  turned  8<iuthwardw,  and  made  a  raid  on 
Touk,  followed  by  a  light  column  under  Colonel  Holmes.*     Tlio 

*  Consisting  of  cavalnr  and  horse  uUUcrr,  some  tutive  infiotrj,  ftod  two 
bundrrd  of  the  72nd  Higlilanden 
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Nawdlj  of  this  place,  "Wazir  ]\Inliammad  Khau,  was 

l)y  no  means  disposed   to  suhniit  1o   the   dictation  JnTon™"^'^ 

of  a   Maratha.  fu<;itive  -with  English   troops  at  his  followed  by 

heels.      lie,  therefore,  shut   himself  in   his  citadel  ligiircolumn. 

with  the  men  he  coi>ld  depend  upon.    The  remainder 

of  his  force,  with  four  guns,  he  left  outside  with  orders  to  face 

the  rebels.     But,  instead  of  fiicing  them,  this  force  ., 

received  them  as  brethren,  and  made  over  to  ihem  f.mgnnsat 

the   four   guns.     "With   this   addition  to  his  army  T""'' a";! 

D  %/        moves  kju 

Tantiii  started   off  southwards  to   Madhujuira   and 
Tndragarh,  forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Kota,  still  pursued  l>y 
Holmes,  and  at  ar  longer  interval  by  Roberts. 

The  flight  and  the  pursuit  were  alike  retarded  by  the  rains, 
whicli  fell  during  this  month  with  remarkable  force, 
.'io  much  so  tljat  the  river  Chambal,  swollen  to  a     ba'nir'dV 
torrent,  barred  Tantia's  i>a.«sage  from  Ijidragarh  to     t'";  j'^i- "f 

,  xi  i  1         /iu  •  1  •  il  1  the  Cliaralial, 

the  .south-eastward.     Changing  his  course,  then,  he     moves 
took  a  south-westerly  course  to  Iliindi,  capital  of  the     y',",fjf'^ 
native  stafe   of  tlie  same  name.     The  Mahanio  of 
liundi,  Iii'nn  !?ingh,  had  more  than  once  displayed  a  disposition 
to   strike  for   independence,  but  even  he  was  not  prejiared   to 
link  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Tautia  Topi.     He  shut,  there- 
fore, the  gates  of  Biindi  in  the  face  of  the   fugitives.     Tantia, 
jiursued,  as  he  thought,  by  Holmes,  had  no  time  to  stop  to  use 
I'orce,   but   marched  a  few  miles  southward,  then,  making  a 
sudden  tour  westward,  crossed  the  Biindi  hills  by 
the   Kinah   pass,  and  made  for  the  fertile  country     Ibecoum^'" 
iKjtween    Nasirabad  and  Niniach,  a  country  which     i^oiwicn 
had  already  been  the  scene  of  warlike  operations,     x""i?dbiw"' 
and  the  larger  towns  in  which  had  more  than  once 
shown  a  disposition  to  favour  tlie  rel)ellion.     Tantia  was  able 
to  change  his  course  without  fear  of  being  disturbed  l»y  Holmes, 
for  on  leaving  Biindi  he  had  loudly  asserted  his  intriition  to 
continue    his    coiirho  due  south,  and   he  counted  that  inform- 
ation thus  disseminated  would  deceive  his  pursuers. 

ru.shing  on,  then,  Tantia  took  up  a  position  between  thu 
t()wn8  of  Sanganir  and  I'.Jn'lwara,  both  in  the  Udaiiiur  state, 
on  the  Nasirabad  and  Niinach  road.*  Boberts,  meanwhile, 
had    been    obliged,  in  coiKsequence  of  the  continuance  of   tht; 

•  Sanganfr  is  sovcnty-four  niilr*  norlli  of  Ni'macb,  sixty-nine  south  of  Nasiri- 
bd'l.  and  ciglity  mil*^  south  of  Ajmir :  Bliil^iira  is  more  than  a  mile  from  it. 
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heavy  rain,  to  hilt  at  Sarwjlr,  an  elevated  plateau  about  thirtj' 

miles  from   Ajmir.     On  the  oth  of  August,  however,  the  roads 

having  been  reported  passable,  Roberts  broke  up  and  marched 

towards    Nimach.      On    the    7th,    when    at   iJiibhi, 

MuTii^^on       **^"  miles    from   Saiiganfr,  ho  received    information 

histmcic.        regarding  the  jKisition  taken  up  by  Tiintia  close  to 

that  jdace. 

The  town  of  Sunganir  is  on  the  left  bank  of  tlio  little  river 

Kotdviu.      On   the  other    side,  and    more    than  a  mile  up  the 

stream,  is  the  town  of  Bhilwara,  in  the  front  cif  which  Tantiii 

Lay  encamped.*     Roberts  was  well  aware  that  all  his  cavalry 

aud  a  portion  of   his  inAintry  under    Holmes  were   following 

on  the  track   of    the    rebels.      Ho    himself  was   in 

drtennims      frout  of  them.     The  opiK)rtunity  was  too  goo<l  to 

to  attack         \^q  thr()wn  awav.     He  resolved,  thouirh  he  had  no 

cavalry,  to  attack. 

The  rebel  infantry  and  guns  had  taken  up  a  position  in  front 

of  Bhilwura.      Their  horse,  however,  were  thrown 

Podtion  forward  on  the  left,  across  the  Kotaria  up  to  San- 

TiniidL  ganir,  and  on  the  right  to  the  other  side  of   that 

town,  the  whole  forming  a  horseshoe  figure  of  about 

a  mile  and  a  half,  connected  by  skirmishers.     Their  elephants 

and  baggage  were  in  the  rear  on  the  line  by  which  they  must 

retire  if  beaten. 

Roberts   advanced    his    infantry,   covered   by  skirmishers  a 

short  distance  in  front,  cleared  Stinganir  of  the  few 

attftck!!  rebels   who    had    penetrated  within    it,   forced    the 

rebel  horse  across  the  river,  and,  bringing  his  guns 

to  the  river-bank,  opened  on   the  enenjy's  right.     Under  this 

fire  his  infantry,  played  upon  by   the   rebel   i)atteries,  crossed 

the    river,  and    took  up  a  j>osition  on  a  rising    ground,  their 

right  on  a  village,  their  left  on  a  small  tank.     The  guns  then 

were  sent  across.      Seeing    this,  Tantia   attempted 

«n4  force*       j^j  further    resistance;    he  withdrew  his  guns  aud 

liloi  to  •     r       .  ■  \  •  1  .t         • 

rctrca^  intantry,  massing    his    cavalry  on  tiio   intervening 

plain  to  cover  the  retreat.     Ho  retired  unscathe<i, 

except  by  the  guns,  for  Roberts  had  no  cavalry  to  send  after 


*  B.'nc/ril>OOrf*»    Maniiii'iif.  Aiim^t    IS'O        Tlii'.    iiumli.  r  r.iiit-ii!;>  jin  nrlri  Ir.iLU 

written  account  of  the  j 

Tofi.     It  U  difRcult  t.. 

tu  the  writer  of  this  articU',  haii^clf  an  actor  lu  the  s^cmv. 
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him,*  and  proceeded  to  a  village  called  Kotra  in  the  Udaipiir 
country. 

The   next   daj'  Roberts  was   joined    by   his    much-required 
cavalrj',  which  had  made  a  march  of  thirty  miles. 
He   then   set   out  in  pursuit  of   the   rebels,   doing    joinejby^is 
twenty    miles    daily   till,  on  the   afternoon  of  the     cavalry,  and 
13th,  he  came  up  with   their    advanced    guard  at 
Kankrauli,f  a   town   seventy-nine  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Nimach   and   a  hundred    and    seventj'-one    to   the 
north-east  of  Disa,  situated  on  a  lake  not  far  from     '"J? .  ^ 
the  Ardvali  hills.     On  driving  in  the  rebel  outposts,     Tiinui. 
Roberts  learned  from  prisoners  and  villagers  that 
their  main  furce  was  occupying  a  position  on  the  Bands  river, 
seven  miles  distant. 

Tjintia  Topi,  wlio  was,  according  to  his  lights,  a  religious 
man,  had  devoted  that  13th  of  August  to  a  visit  to 
the  shrine  of  Nathdwara,:]:  leputed  one  of  the  most     Jn^"u,por^t 
sacred   in   India.     On   his   return  at  midnight   he     <i«v '." 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  close  vicinity  of  the     eL'rcUei. 
English.      Dreading   an   attack,   he    determined  to 
decamp  at  once.     But  his  infantry  refused  to  move. 
They  said  that   they  were  worn  out  by  the  long     nis  infantry 
marches,  and  must   rest ;    that  they  would  march     move. 
in  the  morning,  and  the  guns   should   march  with 
them ;    that   the  cavalry  might   act  as  they  pleased.      Under 

•  Tantia  merely  records  of  this  action:  "We  were  there"  (Bhilwiirii)  "at- 
tacked by  the  English  force,  and  I  fled  during  the  night  accompanied  by  my 
anny  and  guns." 

t  The  excellent  information  obtained  by  General  Roberts  enabled  him,  in 
mor«»  than  one  instance,  to  traverse  the  chord  of  a  circle  whilst  the  rebels  had 
g- I  ''vthearc.    The  method  employed  by  Roberts  to  obtain  tliis  accurate 

in:  thus  succinctly  drscribcd  by  the  authdr  of  the  article  in  Bhvl.irood, 

all .   .  .red  to.     "  The  method  which  General  Roberts  adopted  fur  obtaining 

information  was  to  have  about  twenty  cavalry  in  advance,  close  to  the  rebels. 
They  left  connecting  links  of  two  or  three  men  every  few  miles,  so  .is  to  keep  up 
the  chain  of  communication.  The  advance  party  was  composed,  half  of  Baliicn 
horse,  who  had  no  sjnnpathy  with  the  rebels,  but  could  not  communicate  very 
well  with  the  vilhigers,  and  half  of  horsemen  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Jaipdr, 
who  were  supposed,  as  Riijpilts,  to  be  on  good  terms  and  able  easily  to  com- 
munirate  with  the  villagfrs,  but  not  to  bo  very  warm  partisans  of  the  British. 
By  t)n«  iiiixnd  party  correct  and  immediate  intelligence  was  constantly  supplied." 

X  Niitbiiwiiri  is  a  town  in  the  Cdaipilr  State,  situate  on  the  13anii-f  nvrr, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Udaiptir.  The  shrine  there  attracts  countless  multitudes 
of  pilgrims. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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these   circumstances,  Taiitia   had  no  other  alternative  but  to 
fight. 

At  dayhroak,  then,  ho  ranged  hi.<  men  as  skilfully  as  tho 

nature  of  the  ground  would  allow.    His  jxisition  was 

HeUkesnp    strong.     In  front  of  him  flowed  tho  Bauds,  which, 

position.         covering    his    centre,    then    made    a    bend   which 

protected  his  right ;  his  left  rented  on  some  steep 

hills.     The  ground  he  occupied  was  a  low,  steep  ridge,  which 

formed  the  bank  of  the  river.     Before  him,  on  tho  opposite 

bank,  was  an   open  plain,  eight    hundred    yards  wide,  across 

which  his  enemy  must  march. 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  14th  Rol  erts  marched 
across  it.     In  vain  did  Tantia's  four  gnus,  well  pro- 
atuc^  tected  by  a  natural  parapet,  sweep  that  plain.     In 

spite  of  tho  effect  they  produced—  and  it  was  con- 
siderable— the    British    and   Native   infantry  reached   tho  left 
bank,  forded  the  river,  and  scaled  tho  heights  on  the  enemy's 
left  and  centre.     Tho  light,  where  the  guns  were  posted,  being 
thus  left  unsupported,  abandoned  the  pieces  uiukr 
a  volley  from  the  13th  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 
Tho  cavalry,  led  by  Colonel  Naylor,  then  dashed   across   the 
stream,  and    came   upon  tho  rebels  scattered  over  the  plain. 
Naylor  pursued  them  for  two  miles,  his  men  dealing  and  re- 
ceiving death.     He  then  formed  U]>  his  men,  and,  under  orders 
from   the  general,  kept  up  a  steady  and  orderly  pursuit   for 
fifteen  miles,  killing  numl>ers  of  stragglers,  and  capturing  three 
elephants  and  a  quantity  of  baggage.     Two  miles 
*iimf"r'"'*     further  on,   tho   rebels,   having    reached   a   village 
B/-v.i.iecn       surrounded  by  jungle,  determined  to  make  a  stand. 
Naylor,  finding  that  tho  number  of  men  whom  he 
could  then  muster  amounted  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
that  the  country  was  quite  unfit  for  cavalry,  upon  this  al)an- 
doned  the  i)urstiit.* 

Tdntid  Topi,  having  shaken  off  his  j>ursuers,  j^ressed,  now 

withotit  guns,  eastward,  hoping  to  find  the  Chambal 

TintUfjMM     fordable,  and  to  place  that  river  between  himself     • 

ch»a.ui,        and  tho  English,     lioberts,  divining  his  intention, 

followed  in  tho  same  direction,  and  the  fourth  day 

•  IHaehxeotxV*  Marjoziw,  AupiL*^  18C0.      Tiintilt   Topf  writr* 
action  :  *•  The  next  morning  we  moved  towards  Patan,  and,  aftcrpn  - 
one  mile,  the  English  annj  arrived  and  an  action  took  pUc«.     We  left  uux  f.'-.r 
(juns  ant  fled." 


I  I 
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after  tlie  action  reached  Puna,  a  to^N-n  north  of  Chitor,  not  far 
from  tlio  high  road  between  Xiraach  and  Nasirabad.     Here  ho 
met  Brigadier  Parke,  commandant  of  the  Ni'mach 
brigade,  -who,  some  days  before,  had  started  from     ^arue*.^''^ 
that  place  in  anticipation  of  orders  to  cut  off  Tantia 
from    the   south.      Eoberts   now  made   over   to   him   the   8th 
Hussars  and  the   Baliichis,  and  begged  him  to  continue  the 
pursuit. 

Parke  set  out  at  once,  but,  some  of  the  horses  of  the  8  th 
Hussars  being  knocked  up,  he  deviated  from  the 
exact  course  follp^ved  by  Tdutia  to  proceed  to  Ni-     Tdivtrge^nce* 
much,  where  he  knew  he  could  obtain  about  fifty     '"  N'mach 
fresh  horses.     Here  he  "was  met  by  conflicting  news     h^T^s, 
regarding  the  fugitives.     On  the  one  side  he  was 
a>surcd  by  experts  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  Tantia 
could  cross  the  Chambal  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  that 
he  was  bent  on  pushing  south warils;   on  the  other,  Captain 
Showers,  the   political   agent   at   Udaipur,   who  was  then  at 
Ximach,  had  received  information  from  the  spot  that  Tantia 
was  determined  to  cross  the  river.     Unfortunately, 
Parke  believed  the  experts.     Proceeding  to  Mordsa,     deceived  by 
fifteen    miles   from    Ximach   and   thirty   from   the     J"'*^  'l' 

1111111  <•  1  1-  furination, 

Lhambal,  he   halted  there  a  few  hours  to  obtain 
more  exact  information.     "When  it  came  it  told  him  that  the 
informant  of  Captain  Showers  was  right,  and  that  Tantia  was 
attempting  the  Chambal.      Parke  hurried  after  him,  reached 
the  river  after  a  hard  march,  only  to  find  it  just  fordable,  but 
rising  rajudly,  to  see  "a  few  disaMed  ponies  stand- 
ing ou  the  left  bank,  and  the  rebels  disappearing     qucnccof 
among    some    manjro-trecs   in   the   west    horizon."     whichjiintii 

,.cj-  o  ^^  escapes. 

Tantia  had  escaped.     Parke  returned  to  PMmach  to 
refit.* 

Tantia,  meanwhile,  having  crossed  the  Chambal,  pushed  for 
Jhiilra  Patan,  thirty  miles  distant.     Jhalra  Patau  is 
a   hand.->ome   town    in   the    Jhdlawar   State,  ninety     '^''"'J'' 

1  f   -v-'  1  1  113  1       moves  on 

miles  to  the  east  of  >>imac]i  and  two  hundred  and     Jiuira  Pat.m. 
>ixtcen  to  the  north  of  Sagar,  built  on  the  motlel  of 
Jaipur.     The  Rana  of  that  state,  Prithi  Singh,  great-     ■^^.•,^^^1;^ 
;;rand.son  of  the   famous  Zdliin  Singh,  the  ftmndcr     ufiiuh, 
of  the  principality,  was  loyal  to  his  British  ovcr- 

•  Dlaclncood'$  Mngmine,  August  ISCO. 

Q  2 


,uk^    guns,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  his  ammunition, 
I'aun    bullocks   and   horses,  and   surrounded   the   palace. 
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u  itttrtfd      lord.   Ho  had  no  idea  of  yielding  without  a  sti  nggle ; 

y      troops.  ^^^  j^.^  trooi>s,  wlicu  drnwu  up  to  repel  the  Marutha 

invader,  behaved    preci-sely  as    Sindhiii's    troops  had  behaved 

at  Gwaliar  on  a  similar  occasion — they  fraternised  with  the 

rebels.    Tiintia  at  once  took  possession  of  the  liana's 

TintUt 
Jbilr«  1'. 

andievi.^*  'pjjg  next  momiug  he  visited  the  Eana,  and  de- 
botion.*^  nianded  a  contribution  in  money.  The  Kana  offered 
five  lakhs  ;  but,  this  sum  not  being  deemed  suflicient, 
Eao  Sdhib,  acting  as  representative  of  the  IVshwa,  sent  for  hiiu 
and  demanded  twenty-five.  Ultimately  the  Kiiua  agreed  to 
give  fifteen.  Of  these  he  actually  paid  five,  but,  having  bem 
insulted  and  ill-treated,  ho  escaped  that  same  night  and  lied  to 
Miiu,  leaving  some  barrels  of  jx)wder  handy  fur  his  wife  and 
family  to  blow  tliemselves  up  if  threatened  with  insult.* 

Tantia,  freed  by  the  rising  of  the  Chambal  from  all  chance 

of  immetliate    pursuit,   halted   five  days  at  Jlialra 

Tintii  Patau.      lie   states  that   he   emploj-ed   the   money 

conceives  ifi* 

tbeiJeaof  taken  to  issue  three  months  i>ay  to  his  troops,  at 
mareungon  ^j^^  monthly  rate  of  thirty  rupees  to  each  trooper, 
and  twelve  rupees  to  each  foot  soldier.  Whilst  so 
halting,  he  and  his  comrades,  IJao  Sahib  and  the  Nawiib  of 
Bandab,  conceived  a  very  bold  iika.  This  was  no  less  than  to 
march  on  Indur,  and  summon  liolkar's  troops  to  join  the  ro- 
preseutative  of  the  liego  lord  of  the  Marathas.  Could  lie 
succeed  in  reaching  the  capital  of  Ilolkar  before  the  small  body 
of  troops  which  tlie  news  of  his  ajijiroach  would  i)roVably  bring 
to  the  same  spot  from  Mau,  the  fiaternis;»tion  would  be  certain, 
and  the  result  would  6piea<l  to  all  Holkar's  subjects.  Impressed 
with  this  idea,  Tunlia  marched  with  his  army,  now 
reinforced  by  the  Jhalawar  levies  and  all  the  liana's 
guns,!  nearly  direct  south  to  IJiijgarh.J 


and  tiica  to 
cairjr  it  uuL 


•  T  .'  is  taken  ni .    '    '-  -:  T  -  '    "   --.     The  writer  in  Btnrl;. 

recoil  t(i<^    ^'^  ^^y   thousand    ihjuihIs, 

wliil-i   .   .-•    i-  osAud  pouu^  *^ii.- ruiiiiut  propcrlj. 

As  JhiUra  i'aUa  waa  a  \ety  rich  town,  this  w 

t  TiintJi  sars  eighteen,  but  as  ho  had  no  .^  and  as  tbre« 

were  abandonod  and  twentj-s«Ten  captured  u  few  da^i*  latcx  at  lUjgarh,  h« 
must  hare  taken  all. 

X  There  are  thirteen  well-known  towm  of  this  name,  and  probablj  manj 
u.  -re.     The  Kajgarh  referred  to  in  the  text  is  in  Milwi. 
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But,  wliilst  Tantia  had  been  resting  at  Jhalra  Patan,  the 
officer  commanding  in  Malwa,  Major-General  Micliel,  had,  as  if 
leading  his  thoughts, despatched  from  that  place  a  force,* under 
Colonel   Lockhart,   to   cover   Ujjen,   due    north   of 
Intliir.     Lockhart,  proceeding  further  northwards,     ^^^^^tho 
reached  Susnir,  a  place  about  seventeen  miles  to  the     ineonwbicii 
west   of  Eiijgarh.       Not   believing   himself  strong     advancing, 
enough  to  attack  Tantia,  he  intrenched  himself,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  a  small  reinforcement,  under  Colonel  Ilope, 
coming  from  Mau.     He  met  this  reinforcement  at  Nalkerah, 
about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Susnir.     At  the  very  time  of 
this  junction  Tantia  was  marching  on  Eajgarh,  within  a  few 
miles  of  him. 

At  this  period,  the  end  of  August  1858,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  personnel  of  the  British  command.      Major- 
General  Roberts,  who  had    up  to  that  time  com-     ^'I'^^^L 
nianded  in  Rajpiitaua,  was  transferred  to  the  military     Rubens, 
and  political  control   of  the   Giijiat  division.     His 
place  was  taken  by  Major-General  Michel  of  the  Koyal  army, 
commanding  in  Mahva,  a  command  which  he  was  now  to  hold 
in  conjunction  with  that  in  Rajpiitana.     Michel  was  a  zealous, 
active,  resolute,  and  Gipable  officer,  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the    necessity    of    pursuing    the    fugitive    chieftain    without 
cessation. 

Michel  joined  the  united  columns  of  Lockhart  and  Hope  at 
Nalkerah.    He  had  no  information  regarding  Tantia 
Topi,  but  a  vacrue  rumour  prevailed  that  he  was     '^''^'^    . 

'■  .  .  °,  iT  •  tr        1  •  conimand  »t 

moving   m  a   north-easterly  direction.      Marcliing     XiUk^rab, 

was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  difficult.    Although 

the  month  of  September  had  arrived,  heavy  rain,  the  precursor 

of  the  break-up  of  the  monsoon,  was  falling,  and  the  saturated 

cotton  soil  of  Miilwa  reseml>lod  a  sea  of  black  mud.     Still  it  was 

nocossarj'  to  move,  and  Michcd  moved  in  the  right  direction. 

With  great  difficulty  he  transported  his  little  army  to  Chapaira, 

ab^put  midway  to  Bajgarh.     The  following  day,  the  rain  having 

c'Ti'if.'l,  Michel  pursued  his  march  towards  that  jdace. 

'J'h-'  heat  was  so  great  anil  the  sun's  rays  were  so     '"riuing. 

terrible  that  some  of  the  artillery  horses  dropped 

•  Three  hundred  and  fifty  92nd  Highlanders,  four  hundred  and  fifty  19th 
Rjinhay  Native  Infantry,  one  squailron  Bombay  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  and  two 
gpjis  Le  Marchand's  battery  Bengal  Artillery. 
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dead  in  the  traces.    Still  Micliel  pushed  on,  and,  about  5  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon,  halting  on  a  rising  ground,  he  had 

a"iiJ^b.^     *^*^  gratification  of  beholding  Tivntia   Topi's  army 

encamped  near  the  walled  town  of  Rajgarli. 

To  traver>:e  three  miles  of  black  soil  and  then,  at  the  approach 

of  night,  to  attack  with  a  tired  army  a  fresh  body  of  men  in 

the   position   they  had  chosen,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 

thought  of.     Michel,  then,  waited  for  the  morning;  but,  when 

morning  dawned,  Tantia  and   his  men   had  disap- 

Tiniu  flees     pcared.     ^Michel  at  once  sent  his  cavalry  on  their 

ID  ibe  nigbu     i  .  ,••  •  i      i     f  t         » 

track.     J.  his  track  was  distinguished,  fii-st,  by  the 

marks  of  the  gun  wheels  and  the  elephants,  then,  more  decidedly 

by  three  guns  lying  abandoned   on    the   road.     A 

Micbeitnicki  little  further  on  the  rebel  force  was  descried,  drawn 

iiim'sgaiD,      up  in  two  lines,  the  second  on  higher  ground  than 

the  first,  and  the  guns  on  ground  a!>ovo  both.     The 

cavalry  then  halted  to  await  the  approach  of  the  infiutry  and 

guns. 

The  infantry  and  grins  did  not  lot  Michel  wait  long.     As 
soon  as  they  came  up   the  action  began  with   an 
■nJ  artillery  fire  from  lx>th  sides.     Then    the  English 

d"^»ta  btm.  infantry,  deidoying,  went  at  the  rebels.  The  latter 
did  not  wait  the  conflict,  but  gave  way  and  fled. 
Getting  entangled  in  intersecting  roads,  they  fell  into  inextric- 
able confusion.  The  British  horse  artillerj-,  galloping  forward 
in  alternate  divisions  of  two  guns,  kejtt  up  a  fire  on  the  retreating 
masses,  whilst  the  cavalry,  threatening  their  left  flank,  forced 
them  to  incline  towards  the  north.*  In  the  pursuit,  twenty- 
seven  guns  were  taken. 

Tantiii,  driven  towards  the  north,  wandered  about  for  somo 

time  in  the  jungly  countrj'   on  Wth  sides   of  the 

p^»ue™         Betwji,   and    eventually   made    for    Siionj — in    an 

Bath. r  round   easterly  direction.     But,  whilst  thus  seeking  a  ])laee 

•niu.  ^^  security,  new  enemies  were  gathering  ruiind  him. 

*  Of  this  actioo,  TintUL  writes:  "On  reftchio);  Rdjfrarh  the  English  umy 
came  up  and  atfarkcd  us.  We  loft  our  fr:  •  ■  ■'  >  '  ]'  ' '  '  incredible, 
were  it  not  true,  that  a  force  so  large,  n  iml,  with 

f},,rti-   ..,,i,c.  should  allow   itself  to  be  li .         \th  of  its 

r  '  n  and  gnns,  without  drawing  a  drop  of  blmxl.      Vft  «)  it  wa*.     It 

i>  trange,  as  about  half  the  rebtls  had  boi^ii  trnmcil  nr.  i  ii^rijlnrd  br 

KuivjMnijo;  their  guns  wore  effective  pieces  of  lar;;  -luili 

y-poui)  Jen,  tlieir  niu>>kcts  bore  the  Tower  mark,  and  Icut, 

jet  not  one  nian  of  the  British  force  was  killed  or  woun  icu  i 
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To  Brigadier  Parke,  who  had  left  Ximach  on  the  5th  of  Sept- 
cmljer,  was  eutnisted  the  duty  of  covering  Indiir  and  Bhopal, 
thn-s  leaving  Michel's  force  to  follow  Tantia  from  the  west, 
whilst  Smith's  brigade  should  advance  from  the  north,  and  the 
Jhansf  column  under  Colonel  Liddell  from  the  north-east. 

With  this  disposition  opens  a  new  phase  of  the  pursuit.     The 
defeat  of  Tantia  Topi  near  Kaj^arh  almost  coincide  1 
in  time  with  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy  .season ;  for,     reveAs'to 
although  rain  continued  for  some  days  to  fall,  further     ^'P""  "*^ 
operations    had    become    possible.      We    are    now 
entering  upon  the  cold  weather  campaign.     In  this  new  actors 
app«:*ar  u[)Oii  the  scene.    The  Central  India  field  force  once  more 
invites  the  attention  of  the  public.     It  seems  fitting,  then,  that 
before  describing  the  events  of  that  cold-weather  campaign  I 
should  trace  the  operati'jns  of  General  Napier  and  of  Brigadier 
Smith  from  the  peri<^d  when  we  left  them  up  to  the  middle  of 
Septemljer.     Meanwhile  we  must  suppose  Tantia  Topi  to  be 
making  the  best  of  his  way,  by  circuitous  paths,  from  Eajgarh 
to  Sironj. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  we  left  General  Napier's  division 
at    Gwaliar   and  Jhiinsi,  Biigadier  Smitli's  brigade 
at   Sipii,   and   Mayne's    lrregul;<rs    at    Giinah,   all     atuWiUUr 
resting  after  the  extraordinary  fitigues  and  exposure     •«p»"'n'iy 
of  the  Central  India  campaign.     To  the  8ui>erficial 
glance,  order  had  been  restored  in  Sindhia's  dominions.     The 
Maharajah,  grateful  to  the  English,  more  fervent  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  his  desire  for  their  success,  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  forward  the  views  of  the  army  administrators  for  the 
success  of  the  troops.     Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  located  at  Gwaliar, 
was   engaged   in    re-establishing   jK^litical    relations  with    the 
petty  states  around.     The  situation  w.is  full  of  promise ;  an<l 
\  et,  all  the  time,  it  was  hollow  and  unsound. 

During  the  whole  of  July  the  EurojKjan   troops   had   rest. 
The  ojmparatively  triHinc  matters  which  re.iuired 
attention  in  the  uLstiicts  were  easily  dispfised  oi  by     jiin -injh. 
the  emiil<>yment  on  detached  duty  of  the  men  of    tj^|!^^'/ 
M<ia<le'8  Horse,  a  regiment  daily  ri.sing  in  estimation. 
But  on  the  2nd  of  August  an  incident  occurred  which  led  to 
very    serious   complications.      A    chief  of   Sindhia's   territorj-, 
named  Man  Singh,  liiijah  of  Narwar,  had  quarrelled  with  his 
liege  lord.     To  avenge   the   wrong   which,  he  conceived,  had 
bien  inflicted  upon  him  by  Sindhia,  and  which  will  presently 
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be  related,  and  encouraged  possibly  by  Tantia's  action  in  the 
south,  this  chieftain,  summoning  liis  ftjllowcrs,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  siiri)riseil  on  the  2nd  of  August  the  strong 
Uuri.'***        ^^^^  ^f  IViun',  eighty-three  miles  hy  the  Si'itri  road 
south-west  of  Gwi'iliiir,  and  eighteen  to  the  north- 
west of  Sipri,  but  recently  suiijilied  with  six  months'  ]irovisicins 
and    ammunition.     Now,    Smith's    brigade    was   at  Siprf.     On 
the   4th   ho   leirned   of  the   act   of  rebellion   perpetrated   by 
^,   . ,  Man  Singh.     On  the  5th  he  started  from  Sinn'  with 

fri.n.  sii.if       a    lorco    composed    ot    two   squadrons   of  the    8th 
ibc^Hiw^'       Hussars,  two  of  the  1st  Bombay  Lancers,  a  wing  of  the 
95th,  and  three  field  guns  ;  and,  marching  as  rai)idly 
as  the  roads  -would  permit,  reached  the  vicinity  of  I'duri  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th.     On  approaching  the  place,  Man 
Singh  sent  a  messenger  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  brigadier,  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  English;  that  his 
contention   was   with  the  Malianijah  alone,  and   to  supplicate 
earnestly  for  an  interview.     Smith  granted  the  request  and  saw 
,       ,  the  chief  that  day.     In  an  earnest  manner,  totally 

interview  ■,         •  i      /«  ,         •         -it  •      i.-       i         i  i  i  •  . 

b«i«e>-n  devoid  ot  pretension,  3lan  Singh  told  his  story  to  tho 

si'ial'srn"gh      l»rigadier.     Ife  and   his    family,   ho  said,   had  ever 

been  loyal  servants  to  the  .Maliaiajah.     During  the 

lifetime  of  his  father,  nothing  had  occurred   to  mar  tho  good 

feeling    which    had    jireviously  existed.     But.  on    his    father's 

death,  tho  Maharajah  liad  insulted  and  robbed  him 

uliTa't^r"'  by  refusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  succeed  to  the 

principality  of  Narwur*  and  tho  estates  ailjaeent.    It 

was  to  recover  these,  or,  at  all  events,  to  avenge  himself  on  tho 

Maharajah,  that  ho  had   drawn   the  sword    and   seized   Pauri, 

which  formed  a  part  of  his  ancestral  pos-sessions,  but,  ho  added 

earnestly,  "  I  have  no  connection  with  the  rebels,  and  no  quarrcd 

with   tho   English."     Tho   plea,   though   true,  and 

r*?"!*  I.I-       convincing  the  listener  of  its  truth,  was  not  of  a 

i>i.«.  nature  wliun,  in  those  times,  could  be  accepted  by 

an  Knglisli  commander.     Smith  was  responsible  for 

the    peace   of   the  countiy   near  Sipri  ;    that    peace  had   been 

violated  by  ikiun  Singh,  and    Smith   had    but  one  plain  duty, 

•  Narwir  ii  a  Tcry  important  place,  with  an  intor«ttin?  hipfnTT.     It  Mm  fortr- 
four  miles  Muth  of  Gwiiliir.     In  1814  Nurwa: 
wa«  aascswd  by  tho  fJwiiliar  (Jovcnuiiont  ut  J 

wondn^,  then,  thut  the  despotic  rulcr  of  the  i.......   .,  w.  .. 

a«Tct  it 
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to  see  that  the  violators  were   pitnished  and  that 

peace  was  maintained.     He  informed  Man  Sinirh  of    an-i  prepares 

!•  •  tt  '        n-        1  T       •        ,  T  ^  besii-ge 

this  rleces^;lty.     .Man  bingh  was  obstinate,  and  ex-     Piun. 
pressed  his  determination  to  resist. 

Pauri  was  strong,  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  its  garrison,  originally  only  two  thousand, 
had  been  increased  during  the  few  days  since  the     Strength  and 
capture  to  nearly  double  that  number.     Amongst     UnH. 
the   new-comers  Wvis  a  chief,  Ajit  Singh  by  name, 
uncle  of  Man  Singh.     Smith's  force  amounted  only  to  elcvon 
hundred  men  of  all  arms,  and  his  three  pieces  were  field-pieces. 
He  was  thus  far  too  weak  to  undertake  a  siege  ;  and  the  place 
was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a  coup-de-main.     Under  these 
circumstances  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  maintain  his 
position  near  the  place,  while  he  sent  to  Gwaliar  an     touwdidr 
earnest   request    for  reinforcements.     On   receivins:     for-einforce- 

1  •  •    •   •         -v'       •        z'  1 X     1  •  ,  mcnts. 

this  requisition  rsapier  lolt  the  enormous  importance 

of  settling  the  matter  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    Examples 

of  that  sort  in  a  country  long  under  Maratha  rule  are  apt  to  be 

contagious,  and  there  was  every  probability  that,  if  !Man  Singh 

were  allowed  for  any  length  of  time  to  parade  his  defiance  of 

the  British,  chieftains  more  powerful  than  he  might  follow  his 

example.     Napier,  then,  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  his 

own    hands.     He  started  accordingly  on  the    11th 

with  five  guns  and    four  mortai-s,  escorted  by  six    ouVrr-m^'* 

hundred  horse  and  foot,  reached  Sipri  on  the  17th,     o«uidrto 

and  joined  Smith  on  the  10th  of  August.     He  began     blj^'"^*^ 

operations  the  next  day.     For  twenty-four  hours  he 

poured  a  vertical  fire  into  the  fort  from  his  mortars,  and  then 

bogjin  to  use  his  breaching  batteries.    Tliis  demonstrati<in  quite 

satisfied  ^lan  Singh.     On  the  night  of  the  '23rd  he,  Ajit  Singh, 

and    their   followers   evacuated   Paurf,   and   made   their    way 

southwards   through   the  jungles.     Napier   entered 

Paurf,  the  following  morning,  then  ecpiipped  a  light     ii»n  singh 

column  under  Robertson, 25th  BombayXative  Infantry     the  place. 

—  an  officer  whose  gallantry  and  soldierlike  conduct 

have  often  lieen  mentioned  in  those  pages — and   sent  him  in 

pursuit    of    the    rebels.       Napier    himself    having 

destroyed    the    fortifications    of   Pauri    and   burst     pu'^,[^" 

the  guns,  retired  to  Sipri  to  make  arrangements  for 

the  further  pursuit   of  Man  Singh    should    KolHjrtson    fail   t<.> 

captuie  him. 
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That  zealous  officer  left  Paun'  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  on  the 

track   of  Man  Singh.     lie  had  with  him  a   squadron   of  the 

8tli  Ilussai-s,  a  squadron  of  Meade's  Horse,  two  Q-poundcrs,  one 

G-pounder,  one  5^-iuch  howitzer,  a  hundred  men  of  the  8Gth,  a 

hundred  and  twenty  of  the  95th,  two  hundred  10th  Bombay 

Native  Infantry,  and  two  hundred  2oth  Bombay  Native  lufantrj'. 

Pushing  on  by  forced   marches   through  the  jungles,  crossing 

difficult   rivers,  and  concpiering  every  obstacle,  liol)crtson   on 

the  3rd  of  September  ascertjiined    that   the   rebels 

RoberiKon       wero  at   Bijapiir,  near  Gunah,   twenty-three   miles 

overukrt        distant,     llis   determination    was    instantly    taken. 

Singh's  Leaving  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  guard  the  camp 

Bijlipfir,         and  baggage,  he  mounted  on  elephants  and  cjimeLs 

seventy  live  men  of  the  80th,  ninety  of  the  9oth,  and 

a  hundred  each  of  the  lOtli  and  25th  Native  Infantry,  and  witli 

these  and  fifty  men  of  the  8th  Hussars,  and  a  hnu'lred  and  fifty 

of  Meade's  Horse,  ho   set   out   that   night.     At  daybreak    the 

following  morning  he  came  in  sight  of  the  rebels  occupying  a 

rising  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Parbati  river.     They 

had   no   scouts,   and,   the   light    being   still    grey, 

ihc'"^*        Robertson  was  able  to  cross  the  river  unperceivod 

and  to  send  his  cavalry  round  to  take  up  a  j^jsition 

in  rear  of  the  rebel  camp.     These   movements  were  executed 

with  so  mucli  care  and  precision,  that,  when  the  cavalry  wero 

takiii""    up   the    position    indiaited,    the    rebels    wero   actually 

8lrii»ping  to  bathe  in  tlio  river,  preparatory  to  their  morning 

meal.     The  surprise  was  complete.      Of  organised 

tb^nli*         resistance    there    was    none;  but    the   casualty   li.st 

showed    that    the    roK-ls,   thougli    taken    unawares, 

defended  themselves  bravely.     Lieutenant  Fawcett,  l'5th,  was 

killeil;  Captain  Pooro  and  Lieutenant  Hanbury,  18th  Hussiirb, 

and   Lieutenants   Stewart   and   Pago,  of  Meade's  Horse,  wero 

wounded.     The  remaining   casualties   in   killed  and  wounded 

amounted  to  eighteen. 

It  was  discovered  after  the  action  that  it  waa  not  Miin  Singh's 
but  Ajit  Singh's  l>and  which  had  been  ri)Uted.     Tiie 
CoinpwliJon     astute  Man  Singh,  on  learning  that  ho  wjui  pursued, 
forte!""*       had  divided  his  partisans  into  throe  divisions,  with 
instructions  to  travoi-se  separate  roads  and  to  com- 
bine at  an  appointed  place.     It  was  one  of  these  divisions,  six 
hundred    strong,  and    composed,   as  waa  ascertainwl   after  thu 
action,    of    uieu    from    the  Mahuriijah'B   bodyguard,  fr  »m    the 


I 
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Gwaliar  contingent,  and  from  the  Srd,  40tli,  47th,  and  50th 
regiments  native  infantry  which  had  been  encountered.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  red,  and  had  percussion  fireloiks.  About 
three-fourths  of  tliem  were  killed,*  but  Ajit  Singh  escaped. 

Robertson  marched  from  the  scene  of  action  to  Guuah,  where 
he   arrived  the   middle   of  September.     "With   this 
march  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  campaign  of  the     cinMofthe 
rainy  season  in  the  districts  to  the  west  and  soutli-     campaign. 
west  of  Gwiiliar  bordering  on  Eajputana.     It  is  now 
fit   that   we   should   follow   the  various  columns  in  the  cold- 
weather  campaign  against  Tantia  Topi  and  his  allies.     Of  these 
that  against  Tantia  Topf  demands  precedence. 

I  left  that  chieftain  making  his  way  about  the  jungly  country 
on  both  sides  of   the  Betwa   towards    Sironj.      lie     j. 
dnly  reached  that  place  about  the  middle  of  Sept-     reverts  to 
ember,  he  and  his  men  utterly  exhausted.     A  rest     i""'^"»Top(, 
of  eight  days,  made  sweeter  by  the  absence  of  all 
fear — for  the  heavy  rain  that  was  falling  woTild,  they     sironj!*'^  ** 
well    knew,   make   the   roads   impassable   to   their 
enemy — set  them  on  their  legs  again,  and  even  restored  to  them 
their  former  audacity.     On  the  conclnsion  of  that  period,  the 
rains  having  ceased,  Tantia  led  his  men,  with  the  four  guns  he 
had  taken  at  Sironj,  against  Isagarh,  a   town   with  a    fort,  be- 
longing to  Sindhia,  in  the  hilly  and  difficult  country  south  of 
Sipri.    Here  ho  demanded  su[tplies  ;  but,  the  towns- 
people refusing  them,  Tantia  stormed  and  plundered     anastippUi 
the    place,    and    took    seven    guns.      H<i   and   his     J"""™ 
associates  halted  there  for  a  day  to  consider  their        " 
further  plans.     Their  deliberations  then  culminated  in  a  deter- 
mination to  divide  tbeir  forces,  Tantia  proceeding  wiih  the  bulk 
of   them  and  five  guns  to  Chanderi,   the  Eao  Sahib  with  six 
guns  and   fewer  followers  making  his  way  to  Tiil  Bah;it  by 
Lalatpiir:  this  plan  was  carried  out. 

\Vliat    Chanderi    was,    the    reader    will    recollect    who   bus 
followed    the   history   of   Sir   Ilutrh    Kose's   central     „,   ,,. 
Indian  campaign. f     It  was  now  held  for  Sindhia  by     rcruis'ciat 
a  loyal  soldier,  a  man  who  had  no  sympathy  with     Cbanderi. 


•  The  numbrr  of  killed  is  often  cxjiggcratcd,  but  on  this  occasion  bctwcon 
four  and  five  hundred  dead  bixiies  were  actually  counted  on  both  sides  of  the 
rivpr. 

t  Pages  103-5. 
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rebels.     He   repulsed,  then,  Tiintia  Topi's  appeals,  and  when 

the  Jlarathii  chior  attempted  to  storm  the  place  he  repulsed 

his  attacks.     Tantia  wasted  throe  days  in  an  attempt  to  gain 

a    place   the  possession   of  which  wnuld  liavo  boon  of  incal- 

cnlublo  use  to   liim,  and    then,  baffled    though,  not 

andmovrs       dispirited,  made  for  MaugrauH,  On  the  loft  bank  of 

g^uu'r*         the  Bctwa,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Chjnderi. 

lie  was  marching,  though  he  knew  it  not,  on  defeat, 

for  the  English  were  to  moot  him  there ! 

I  must  now  retiirn  to  his  pursuers.     I  have  already  stated 

the  position  of  the  several  English  cobunns;  how 

PoB-ti.ns         Brigadier  Parke  was  covering  Indur  and  lihopiil ; 

i.ufsuera.        how    Colonel    Liddell    with    tlio    Jhansi    force    was 

covering  tlie  conntry  to  the  north-east.     I  have  nuw 

only  to  add  that  Brigadier  Smith,  released  by  tlie  capture   of 

lYiuri,  had  taken  up  a  position  north  of  Sironj.     In  the  inner 

part  of  the  circle,  tlie  outer  rim  of  which  was  occupied  by  these 

columns.  General  Michel  was  acting. 

Enalled    at   last,    towards    the   end   of  Septeml^jr,    by  the 

cossition  of  the  heavy  rains,  to  act  freely,  Michel, 

Michel  believing   ho    should    find    Tantia   in     the    Betw4 

"ilI.'ilrTuii"      valley,  went  in  pursuit  of  him  in  a  north-easterly 

direction.     As  he  marched,  he  heard  of  the  various 

depredations  committed  by  the  fugitives,  and  he  felt  sure  ho 

should   find   him.     On   tlio^  9th  of  October,  nnirching    towards 

Mano-riiuli,    informaticm    reached   him    that  Tantia    had    occu- 

Eied   the   high    ground   near  the  place,  and  was  waiting  for 
im. 

Tantia  had  arrived  thor<i   that  very  morning.     lie  had  not 

sought  a  battle,  l)Ut  as  the  ground  was  favourable  ho 

r^c^ohliU)       resolved  to  risk  one.     His  position  was  strong,  and 

risk  an  the  five  guns  he  had  jdaced  in  tlie  front  of  his  lino 

*'^'***'  commanded  the  gronnd   along   which    tho    English 

niu.st   advance.     When,    then,    Michel    sent   his    men   forward, 

Tantiii's    guns   opened   a   destructive   fire.     Grown   bidder  by 

despair,  Tantia  at  tho  same  time  sent  his  oivalry  to  monaoe 

both  flanks  of  tho  few  assjiilants.     For  a  moment 

rwmibuiiif*     the  TM)sition  of  those  seemo<l  critical,  tho  more  so  as 

•Uj'i'ult,  S'ime  of  the  outflanking  hctrsomen  penetrated  iK-tweeu 

tho   main    body    and    tho    rearguard.     But    whilst 

they  still  hesitated  to  come  on,  to  risk  a  hand-to-hand  encounter, 

tho  Britihh  trooi)8  advanced  steadily,  and,  giiining  tho  croat, 
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charged  the  guns.     Thcu  all  '.vas  over.     Tantia  and     who,  how- 
his  men  abandoned  their  guns  and  fled.     The  want     beaten,  and 
of  sufficient  cavalry  did  nut  alluw  Michel  to  pursue     '^"''• 
them.* 

Tantiii   crossed   the   Betwa    and   fled    first    to   Jaklaun,    and 
then,  next  day,  to  Lalitpur,  where  he  rejoined  Eao  Sahib,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,   had  six  guns.     Tantia  re- 
mained here,  but  Rao  Sahib,  with  the  bulk  of  the     Tiinti^aTid 
troops  and  the  guns,  set  oflf  the  following  day,  and     jo^n.tild'' 
niarched  in  a  .>-outh-easterly  direction.     Michel  mean-     tbea  separate. 
while,  ordering  Smith  to  watch  the  left  bank  of  the 
Betwa,  followed   Rao  Sahib,  and,  making  his  way  with  great 
difficulty  through    the   dense  Jaklaun  jungle,    came  suddenly 
upon  him  at  Sindwdha,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Betwa. 
"Warned   by  the  inopportune  sound  of  a  bugle  in  the  British 
camp,    Eiio  Sahib  had  time  to  draw  up  his  men  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  tlie  guns  in  front.     Then  followed  a  scene  almost 
similar  to  that  at  Mangrauli.  The  English,  threatened 
on  both  flanks,  advance  and  capture  the  guns,  when     totally 
the  ]  ebels  flee.     In  their  flight,  however,  they  were,     ^[fl*^  ^'^ 
on  this  occasion,   less  fortunate  than   at  Mangrauli. 
Michel  had  his  cavalry  handy ;  the  ground,  too,  was  unfavour- 
able for  rapid  flight.     In  a  pursuit  which  covered 
twelve   miles,    the    rebels    then   suffered   severely.     ^''O' 
Rao   Sahib,   however,   escaped.      The   English   lost     escapes.' 
five  officers  and  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Rao  Saliib  rejoined  Tantia  at  Lalitpur,  and  again  the  two 
held  counsel  as  to  the  future.     The  country  north  of 
the  Narbaila  seemed  about  to  close  on  them.     The     The  rebel 
circle   wa.s  trradually  lessening,  and  in  a  few  days     ciiiefs  unite 

~        ,  v  ^  V  and  ro8olv6 

thoy  would  be  in  the  folds  of  the  dcstioyer.     They     tocro-sthe 
Baw  this  cleaily,  saw  that  their  only  chance  was  to     ^'""■'"J^- 
break  thr<jugh  the  circle  and  march  to  the  south, 
]>utting  the  enemy,  if  po>sible,  on  a  false   scent.     This  was  the 
difficult  part  of  the  i)rogrammo,   but  they  laid  their  plans  to 
attempt  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  withhuld  admiration  from  the  pertinacity 
with  which  this  scheme  was  carried  out.     Leaving  Lalitpur, 


•  Of  this  action  Tantiii  writes :  "  On  our  march  to  Mangrnnll  we  met  tho 
English  army.  Shots  wore  fired  for  a  short  time,  when  we  loft  all  our  guns  and 
flt-d." 
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Tiintiii  and  the  lu'io,  wliose  design  was  to-  escape  southwards, 

marched  to  Kajuria,  with  the  intention  of  recross- 
otrlniii  ing  the  Botwu  near  that  ]»laco  and  turning  tlience 

N^'b'^dk."^'       southward.     I'ut,  tlio  ford  being  guarded  by  Colom-l 

Liddell,  Tiintiii  turned  nortli-eastward,  and  made 
onro  more  fi>r  Tiil  Tahat.  There  he  halted  to  rest  his  men.  Tlie 
following  day,  moving  direct  southwards,  ho  penetrated  into 
tho  Jaklaun  jungles,  still  to  the  east  of  the  Betwa.  Ho  halted 
ono  day  at  Jaklaun,  and  the  next  at  Itawah  (in  tho  Sugar  dis- 
trict). There  he  heard  that  the  English  army  was  on  his  track, 
so  he  at  once  broke  Tip  and  ]mshed  on  towards  Kurai.* 

Whilst  he  is  making  that  march  I  must  return  to  General 

Michel.  From  tho  field  of  iSindwaha  that  general 
MichM  learns  had  marchcd  to  Lalitpur,  keeping  always  to  the 
Lm:ir"iii'.g  westward  of  Tuntia  with  tho  view  of  baulking  tho 
notithwariU  intention  he  believed  he  might  entertain  of  breaking 
In  iniHuit.         through  to  the  south.   On  reaehing  Liilitpur,  however, 

a  messenger  from  I'rigatlier  Smith  reached  him  witli 
tho  information  that  laiitia  had  been  met  marching  southwards, 
and  had  probably  gained  the  west  side  of  the  general.  No  time 
was  to  bo  lost.  ^lichel,  sending  off  an  express  to  warn  Parke, 
and  pressing  southwards  by  forced  marches,  came  upon  Tantiii 

by  a  cross  road  just  as  that  chief  was  aj»proaching 
Catches  him  tho  village  of  Kurai.  Instantly  tho  battle  joined. 
»t  Kurai.  Tho   British   cavalry   separated    from   one   another 

the  two  wings  of  the  reWds'  forces.  But,  whilst 
•nnihViairt  *^°  Britibli  Were  engaged  in  anniliilating  tho  left 
Tiintw*  wing,  tho  right,  with  which  were  Tantia  and  Bao 

thoHghf'  Sdhib,  favoured  by  tho  jungle,  managed  to   escape 

»liige«aip«.     westward.      Not  that  the  left  wing  fought  to  save 

their  comrades;  they  had  fled  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  advanced,  and  the  whole  of  Michel's  force  had 
pounced  upon  them,  leaving  tho  other  wing  to  escape.  Tdntid 
and  Riio  Siihib,  in  fact,  purchased  their  i*ctreat  with  the  sacrifice 
of  one-half  of  their  followers.! 

This  happened  on  the  2'jth  of  October.  Tilntid  ptishod  on  t«) 
Kiijgarh,  molested  on   his  way,  four   miles  from   Bugrod,^  by 

•  Itdwah  lies  thirty-eight,  Kunii  thirtv-two,  milt>«  to  tho  north-west  of  Si(^. 

t  Tdntid  writca  of  this  action  :  "  Tho  Ivinllsh  f-uro  r.imo  up  in  the  morainir 
and  our  anny  l>ec4une  separated,  I  aecompunied  Uio  Hdo  Siihib,"  Ac.  Not  a  word 
about  the  sarrifice  of  tho  wing. 

X  Bagrod  lies  thirty-nine  miles  to  the  north-wort  of  S^gar 
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Culonel  Charles  Beclier,   one   of  the  most   gallant 

ofiScers  of  the  Indian  army,  who,  at   the   head    of    moiiestedon 

a  newly-raised  regiment,*  did  not  hesitate  to  attack     J^ti^,"^''^ 

his  whole  force.     Becher  inflicted  considerable  loss 

(upwards  of  forty  men  killed),  but  Tantia  pressed  on,  and, 

proceeding  via  Riijgarh,  crossed  the  Xarbada  into  the 

Nagpiir  territory  at  a  point  about  forty  miles  above     Nwb^l* 

Hosbangabad. 

Thus  in  the  dying  agony  of  the  mutiny  was  accomplisbed  a 
movement  which,  carried  out  twelve  months  earlier, 
would  have  produced  an  effect  fatal  for  the  time  to     Effect  which 
British  supremacy ;  a  movement  which  would  have     b'enrn^** 
roused  the  who'e  of  the  western  Presidency,  have    dncedbythe 
kindled  revolt  in   the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and     monUM'^* 
have,  in  its  working,  penetrated  to  southern  India,     fwi'er. 
It  was  the  movement  to  prevent  which  Lord  Elphin- 
^tone  had  adopted  the  policy  of  aggressive  defence  till  then  so  suc- 
cessful, which  Duraiid  had  exerted  all  his  energico,  had  used 
entreatitrs  of  the  most  urgent  character  with  the  Government  of 
India,  had  stretched  to  the  utmost  the  powers  entrusted  to  him, 
to  hinder.     And  now  it  was  accomplislied  !     The  nephew  of  the 
man  recognised  by  the  Marathas  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  last 
reigning  Pcshwd  was  on  Maratha  soil  with  an  army  ! 

I  have  said  that,  had  that  event  occurred  but  fifteen  months 
previously,  British  authority  in  western  India  would, 
for  the  time,    have   succumbed.      As   it   was — the     u'ci^d'"""^ 
event  happening  in  October  1858,  when  the  sparks     even  in 
of  the  mutiny  in  every  other  part  of  India,  Oudh     i^^^  ' 
excepted,  had  been  extinguished,  and  when,  even  in 
Oudh,  they  were  being  surely  trampled  out — the  event  caused 
alarm  of  no  ordinary  character  to  the  Governments  of  Bombay 
and  Madras.     Although  Lord  Elphinstone  had  sho^-n,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  a  tiuo  appreciation  of  tlie  character  of  the 
rebellion  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be     .   no  ba 
met,  even  he  could  not  view  without  grave  cimcern 
the  arrival  of  Tantia  Topi  and  liiio  Sahib  in  the  country  of  the 
Bhonslas,  that  country  the  annexation  of  which  btit  a  few  years 
previously  had  moved  the  Maratlia  heart  to  its  core.     He  could 
not  but  remember  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  was  Maratha,  and  he  could  not  foresee— 

•  Now  one  of  the  regiments  Central  Indian  Hors«. 
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•who,  indeed,  could  foresee? — the  effect  which  might  be  produced 
on  the  easily  kindled  minds  of  a  susceptible  people  by  the 
presence  of  the  re|»resentative  of  the  man  whom  many  amongst 
them  regarded  as  their  rightful  ruler. 

Nor  could  Lord  Harris,  who,  tliroughout  the  trying  times  of 
1857-o8,  had  nhown  himself  prompt  to  meet  every 
dirticulty,  listen  with  an  indifferent  ear  to  the  tidings 
that  the  ^laratha  leader  had  crossed  the  Xarbadii.  True  it  was 
that  the  Madras  Presidency  was  separated  from  the  country  now 
chosen  by  Tiiiitia  as  bis  cumpaigning-ground  by  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  the  Nizam.  True  it  was  that  the  Nizam,  guided  by  his 
able  and  far-seeing  minister  Salar  Jang,  had  displayed  to  the  Brit- 
isli  a  loyalty  not  to  be  exceeded.  But  the  times  were  peculiar. 
The  population  of  the  Ni/iim's  territories  was  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  Uindu.  Instances  had  occurred  before,  as  in  the  ca^e 
of  Sindhia,  of  a  people  revolting  against  their  sovereign  when 
that  sovereign  acted  in  the  teeth  of  the  national  feeling.  It  was 
im}tossib]e  not  to  fear  lest  the  army  of  Tiintiii  should  rouse  to 
arms  the  entire  Maratbii  population,  and  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
])eoplo  in  arms  against  the  foreigner  might  act  with  irresistible 
force  on  the  peo])le  of  the  Dakhan. 

Fortunately,  these  fears  were  not  realised.     Six   years'  ex- 
perience of  British  rule  had  produced  a  remarkable 
The  people        effect  Upon  the  feelings  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
Cenual  ^Vhatever  niiglit  bo  the  feelings  of  the  landowners, 

iToviiicea  Qf  i\^Q  courtiers,  and  of  thoso  Brahmans  who,  by 
inar^.d  mcaus   ol    their   lunuenco  in  a  court  where  Brab- 

Tlniiiand*  mauical  influence  was  supreme,  were  able  to  live  a 
bufu.iowera.  life  of  luxury,  of  intrigne,  and  of  pleasure  wiihout 
having  recourse  to  industry  and  toil,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  the  peasantry  b  id  no  desire  to  recur  U)  their  old 
masters.  In  this  respect  the  Central  Provinces  presented  a  re- 
markable contia.st  to  Ouilh  and  Bundelkhand.  AVith  all  its 
fault.s,  the  i)Coplo  of  this  part  of  India  preferred  the  substantial 
justice  of  the  rule  of  their  alien  lords.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rennirk- 
able  fact  that  whilst,  in  the  dominions  of  tjindhiii  and  in  the 
j^rincijialities  governed  by  Kajpiit  princes,  Tiintid  and  his 
follcwers  enjoyed  the  symimthy  of  the  villagers,  and  ahvaj^s 
olitiintd  from  then:,  without  pressure  and  without  payment, 
supplies  in  abundance,  in  the  Maratha  country  l)oyond  the 
Karbada  the  ])rasiintry  regarded  them  as  pests  in  whoso  face 
the  door  was  to  be  closed  and  the  gates  were  to  be  barre<I, 
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■who  Avere  to  receive  no  supplies  without  payment,  and,  if  it 
could  be  managed  without  injury  to  themselves,  no  supplies 
at  all. 

To  return  to  the  story.     Tantia,  crossinp;  the  Narbada  forty 
miles  above  Iloshangjibad,  proceeded  via  Fathpur  to  Multai  * 
in  the  direction  of  Xagpiir,  but,  learning  that  a  British  force 
from  that  place  had  anticipated  him,  he  turned  sharp  westward, 
hoping  to  penetrate  to  the  country  southward  by  an  unguarded 
pass  in   the    hills.     He   found   this    impossible,    for 
Brigadier  Hill  of  the   Haidarabiid  contingent  was     TiinUi finds 
watching  at  Melghat  and  A.sirgarh  ;  further  west-     to  the  touOi 
ward.    Sir  Hugh    Eose    had    made    projiarations   to     ^^^^ 
prevent  Tantia  from   crossing  into  Khaudosh,  and,     again  t  him. 
further  westward  still,  General  Roberts  was  bring- 
ing up  troops  to  bar  Gujrat  against  him.     Nothing  could  have 
been  more  tantalising,  for  south  of  the  Tapti  river,  from  the 
banks  of  which  he  was  separated  only  by  the  n;irrow  Satpura 
range,  lay  the  country  to  which  Nana  Sahib  laid  claim  as  his 
rightful   inheritance.!     Across  this,  under    the  circumstances, 
Tantia  dared  not  venture.     Shut  out,  ther,  from  further  pro- 
gress west  or  south,  Tantia  made  a  turn  r,orth-we.-twards  into 
Holkai's  i)Ossessiuns,  south  of  the  Narbada,  hoping  to  recross 
the   Narbada   un perceived    and    to   penetrate    thence    into  the 
territory  of  the  Gaikwar.     On  the   10th  November  he  reached 
Kargiin,  a  decayed  town  in  Nimar.     Here  was  stationed  a  de- 
tachment of  Holkar's  troops,  consisting  of  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
a  company  of  infantry,  and  two  guns.     These  Tantia  forced  to 
join  him,  and  then  pushed  on  westward.     On  the 
L'Srd  he  crossed  near  Than,  the  great  high  road  from     neturrsto 
Bombay  to  Agra,  just  as  it  was  being  traversed  by     the  north- 
carts  laden  with  mercantile  stores  for  the  use  of  the     inu^^i.tion of 
English.     Plundering  these,  taking   with   him  tlie     J^/'jl;^!.",^,,,; 
natives  who  had  been  escorting  the  carts,  and  de-     anu  nurdiiiig 
stroying  the  telegra[>h  wires,  he  pursued  his  course,     °° Barodih. 
feeling  confident  of  success  if  only  he  could  reach 
the  Narbada  before  the  English,  whom  he  believed  ho  had  out- 
manoeuvred, should  molest  him. 


•  Multaf  is  a  town  in  the  Beliil  district,  twcntj-cight  miles  ea.st  of  Bcdniir. 
it*  chief  attraction  is  a  large  tank  which  is  reverenced  by  the  natircs  as  the 
Boorce  of  the  river  Taptf. 
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But    Fortune   did   not    favour   liim.     ^Michel,    indeirJ,   after 

.  defeating  Taiitia  at  Kuraf,  bad  pushed  on  in  pursnit, 

thougli  not  on  the  same  track,  and,  with  his  cavalry. 

liad  reached  Hoshangahad  on  the  7th  of  November.     There  ho 

joined   Parke,  whom  lie  had  ]>reviously  ordered  to  meet  hiui. 

Ijeaving  Tarke  at  Iloshangabad,  ]^Iichel  crossed  the 

I''^™'.^f^M     Narhadfi   and    found    himself  iu  the  wild   countr>' 

iniorm&tlon,         i  i-.       / 1         •   i  .     /.  .   * 

about  lictul,  With  no  accurate  maps,  no  information 
of  his  own  regarding   tlie   movements  of  tlie  rebels,  with  no 
jtrospect   of  obtaining   nny  from  the    local    authorities.     Left 
tlius  to  the  resources   of  his    own    intelligence.    Michel  came 
to  the  conclusion  thut  the   roads  to   the  south  and 
T^°i^  due  west  would  certainly  l>o  barred  to  'J'anlia,  and 

untioDis         that,  although  there  was   but  little  prospect  of  his 
attempting  to  recro^s  the  Narbaila,  yet  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  on  his  part  to  move  too  far  from  that  river.     Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  he  ordered  Parke  to  cross  the 
anjukc*        Karbadii   at  Iloshangabad,  to  march  in  a  direction 

»tep«  to  laffle  .  ^      ,  ^  4     ^    t 

tiieni.  south-west     Jiy    west,   ana    take   up   a    position    at 

Chdrwah,  eighty  miles  south-east  from  Indur,  a 
town  forming  the  angle  nearest  the  Narbada  of  a  triangle  of 
which  Melghat  and  Asirgarh,  ])oth  occupied  by  British  troops, 
formed  the  other  angles.  In  that  direction,  though  more 
slowly,  he  moved  himself. 

Whilst  General  Michel  was  making  these  i)reparatioiis  south 

of  the  Narbailii,  the  liiitish   autliorities  at  Man,  to 

The  British     the  north  of  it,  were  receiving  dis<iuieting  rumours 

.Miu  regarding  the  continuerl  and  ]>ersistent  movements 

of  Tantia  westward.     Dreading  lest  that  chief  should 

get  pos-eession  of  the  grand  trunk  road,  intercept  supjdies,  ami 

destroy  the  telegraph  wires,  Sir  Kobert  Haiiiilton  aiitl  lirigadier 

Edwards,  who  commanded  at  Mau,  det  med  it    advi.-able,  before 

Tantia  had  pillaged  the  carts  in  the  manner  alix-ady 

r.  wa^hibe    related,  to  post  two  small  infantry  detachments  to 

lord*  of  the     watch   the   fords  above  Akl»arpur.      A  day  or  t%vo 

Njrhid*.  ,  ,  -ill-  -I'l  < 

later,  when  intelligenc<^!  wan  received  that  tin- 
westerly  movement  was  being  prolonged,  Major  Sutherland, 
who  commanded  one  of  these  detachments,  consiHtiiig  of  a 
hundnd  men  of  the  92nd  Highlanders  and  a  hundred  of  thf 
4th  pMimbay  Kifl«s,  received  iustruciioiiH  to  cross  the  river  at 
Akbarpi'ir  ami  keep  clear  the  grand  trunk  road.  Sutherland 
ol)€ycd    hia   orders,    and    jiassing   thiough    Than     the   village 
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already  spoken  of — seventeen  miles  from  Akbarpur,     Sutherland 
proceeded  to  Jilwdnah,  thirteen  miles  further  on,     crosses  the 
nearer   to  Bombay.     I'here   be  was  when,  on   the     po*n'^^bdow* 
afternoon   of  the   23rd   of    November,  Tantia   and     'hattra- 
his    troops    passed    through   Than,   plundered   the     Tiutu.  ^ 
carts   and  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

Tiiiitiii  having  taken  the  precaution  to  cairy  off  with  liioi  all 
the  men  accompanying  the  carts,  Sutherland  remained  for  souio 
hours  ignorant  of  this  occurrence.  He  had  been  reinforced  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  by  fifty  Europeans,  sent  on  camels 
from  Man.  The-evening  of  that  day,  the  report  regarding  the 
plundering  reached  him.  The  next  morning,  taking  with  him 
a  hundred  and  twenty  Europeans  and  eighty  natives, 
ridincr  alternately  on  camels,  Sutherland  iiroceeded     futi"'i"ian<i 

n-i   /•  1    •  1  r  -111!  iiafns  the 

to  Ihan,  and  inspected  as  far  as  possible  the  damage     ycinityof 

done.*     Learning  there  that  the  rebels  h^d  taken  a     pursuM'hfm. 

westerly  direction,  he  followed  hastily  and  came  in 

biglitof  them  as  thej'  were  passing  through  the  town  of  Eajpiir, 

nearl}'  midway  between  Than  and  the  Narbada.     Pushing  on,  his 

men  in  advance  still  riding  camels,  disregarding  the 

enemy's  stragglers  and  the  quantities  of  abandoned     "^'pfog^'p™ 

baggage  and  baggage-animals,  Sutherland,  in  half    i.im  retire. 

an  hour,  had  approached    near   enough  to  force   a 

liattle.     He  ordered,  then,  his  men  to  dismount ;  but  the  delay 

thus  catised  gave  Tantia  an  opportunity,  of  which  ho  availed 

I'.imself,  to  retire.     Before  Sutlierland  could  set  out  in  pursuit, 

he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  joined  by  his  rear-gnard — the 

men  who  had  not  been  mountet),  and  who,  in  their  desire  for 

combat,    had    marched  at  a  great    pace.     Keeping    the    whole 

of  his  force   dismounted,   Sutherland    resumed    the 

pursuit,  and  aftt-r  marching  two  miles  came  up  with     ii/^eum-s  the 

the   rebels,   formed  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rocky     i'"™"''- 

ridge,  thickly  wooded,  with   their-   two   guns,   the 

•  "The  road  for  eiglit  miles  was  strewed  with  articlcf=,  taken  hv  the  rebels 
the  {irovious  dav  from  some  merchaiit.s'  carts  on  the  main  road;  several  rarts 
had  be'^n  brought  on  and  ubandi  n>'d  when  tiie  bnll)ck.<;  got  tired.  The  soldiers 
fill'd  their  water-bottles  with  port  or  shcrrr,  of  which  there  was  enough  to  have 
lt<K-k<-<]  a  Lirge  cellar,  hut  not  a  mnn  pot  intoxicated.  A  cart-load  of  books  hud 
H'.'cn  opened  bv  the  rebels  during  a  halt — the  contents  were  torn  up  and  strewed 
iu  a  circle,  with  a  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionarj  left  intact  in  the  middle."— 
lJlar\  wood ,  Augu.*;*  ISGO. 

B 
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comwnpon     guns  of  TTolkar  found  at  Kargiin,  pointing  down  tbo 

in^Tde'rof       road.     Tdntia   liad    with    him    from    three   to   four 

**"'*•  thousand  men.     Sutherland  had  just  two  hundred. 

After  a  little  skirmishing,  the    smaller   mimbor   charged  the 

larger.     Dashing  up  the  road  under  a  shower  of  grape,  they 

captured  the  gnus,  Lieutenant  llumfries,  adjutant  of  the  92nd, 

receiving  a  sword-cut  from  their  commandant,  who 

attacks  and      -^yas  killed   at  his  post.      The  rebel  infantry  then 

uTfligiit.'"       fled.     The  casualties  on  both  sides  were  trilling.* 

Sutherland,  whoso  men   were  too  tired  to  jiursue, 

encamped  on  the  ground  he  had  gained. 

The  presence  ot  the  two  guns  with  Tantiti's  force  had  neces- 
sitated that  slow  march  over  rough  ground  which 
nfv^i,{h\i     bad  allowed  Sutherland  to  overtake  him.    Now  that 
jnins.  re-nmcs  the  guus  wcrc  1'  st  liis  mcii  were  able  to  display  that 
*  capacity  for  rapid  marching  in  which  the  natives  of 

India  are  unsurpassed,  I  might  almost  say  unequalled,  by  any 
troops  in  the   world.     So  quickly  did  tluj-  cover  the  ground 
that,  when  at  sunset  the  following  day  Sutherland   reached  the 
banks  of  the  Narbada,  ho  beheld  the  rebel  force  comfortibly 
encamped  on  the  o])po->ite  bank.     Between  him  an«l 
ibfsa^.ii    th.ir   camp  flowed   the   waters  of  the  Narbada,  at 
bHwfen  i.iin-  that  point  five  huiulred  yards  broad,  its  banks  high 
pur.u"'re'''*      nnd  difticiilt.     To  cr(»s.s  it  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
twenty   times    his  strength  would    have    been    an 
im|>08sibility  even  for  tlie  troops  he  commaTxled. 

That  Ttintia  had  been  able  to  cross  the  Narbaila  can  only  bo 

accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  ho  had  marched  th») 

iimrrdntu      previous  afternoon,  and  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 

had  bwn  .Up  Jjad  thus  at  least  twelve  hours'  start  of  Ins  pursuers. 

Narb^'^*      Tt  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  that  start.     When 

he  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Narbadtl  Ttintiii  had 

beheld  on  the  bank  opposite  a  party  of  a  hundred  sawtirs  under 

rtu  officer.f     Under  oiher  circumstjmces  the  sight  of  these  mm 

might  have  made  him  hesitate,     lint  ho  knew  that  Sutherland 

•  Rogiirdinf;  this  artion,  Tilntiil  writes  (after  referring  to  the  capture  of  the 
carta):  ••  WV  then  Irft  the  hiph  road  and  proceedwl  westward.  The  next  duy 
we  were  8urpris<vl  l)v  the  En(;li-^h  force,  ana,  leaving  our  two  guns,  wo  fli-d  aiid 
reacl • 

f  -  ,   liimsolf,  and  I  have  usimllv  found  his  state. iirnts  rorro- 

borattU  ...  .  .    .urs.     Bull  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  who  w. re  Ih    e 

troopen  oi  who  was  the  officer.     rri>bablT  he  was  a  native  officer. 
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was  behiud  liiiu.    lie,  therefore,  plunged  boldly  in.    The  sawdrs 
then  took  to  flight. 

At   midnight    Tantid,    having    plundered   a   village    called 
Chiklii,    broke   up  his  camp   on  the  Xarbada,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Barodah.     It  Avas  his     Tiinti^pushcs 
last  chance,  but   it  was  a  great  one  could  he  but     iiarodaii 
arrive  before  the  English.     Barodah  was  the  seat  of 
a  Maiatha  dynasty,  and  it  was  known  that  a  large  party  at  the 
court  sympathised  deeply  with  Nana  Sahib.     There  were  in  the 
city  only  one  company  of  Europeans  and  two  native  regiments, 
liesides  the  troops  of  the  Gaikwat-,  who  were  almost  sure  to  join 
the  rebels.     Full"  of  the  hope  raised  by  the  prospects     ^^,,0^  jj,, 
before   him,   Tiintia    pu.died    on    rapidl}*,    marching 
from  the  banks  of  the  Narbada  thirty-four  miles  straight  on 
cud.     He  halted  at  Iiajpuni,  took  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
rupees   and    three    liorses    from    the   chicf^  of    that 
place,  and  marched  the  next  day  for  Chhota  Udaipiir,*     an-ives  witinn 

1  '  _  •/  1     ^  '  fifty  niiles  of 

onlj''  fifty  miles  from  Barodah  and  connected  with     Uarodah. 

it  by  a  road.     Could  he  an'ive  at   and  quit   that 

place  unmolested,  his  future,  he  thought,  would  be  assured. 

But  his  pursuers  were  too  manj.     1  left  General  Michel  and 
Brigadier  Parke,  in  the  second  week  of  November,     ^j.  ^^^ 
at  Charwali,  south  of  the  Narbada,  confident   that     discovors 
Tantia's  progress  to  the  south  was  barred,  and  that     2|'[^ntton« 
he  would  endeavoTir  to  seek  some  means  of  recrossing 
into  Malwa.     Some  days  elapsed  before  an  accurate  account  of 
his  movements  reached  Michel.     That   able  officer    displayed 
then  not  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed. 
I'ecrossing   the    Narl»dda  at    the    Barwani    ford,    he     marclied 
himself  on  Man,  while  he  despatched  Parke  with  a        , 
nying  column  of  cavalry,  mounted  infantr}',  and  two     dospatches 
guns,  to  pursue  Tantia  with  the  utmost  speed  that     luit'^oVhlm!"^ 
was  possible. 

Parke  carried  out  these  instructions  to  the  letter.     Marching, 
in   nine   days,   two   hundred   and   forty-one   miles,     parkoc*tch» 
for  the  last  twenty  of  which  ho  was  forced  to  thread     Titniiiat 
his  way  through  a  dense  jungle,  he  came  up  with     vjg°^,r. 
Tantia  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December,  at 

•  Chhota  Udaipilr  is  a  state  in  the  Rcwd  Kanthi  district,  the  chief  of  which 

Eajg  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Guikwar.    It  possesses  an  area  of  about  eight 
imdrcd  and  scTcntj-thrcc  square  miles 
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Clihotil  Udaipur,  just  an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  reached 
that  place.  Considering  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country', 
and  the  other  difficulties  of  the  route,  this  march  must  be  con- 
Hidered  as  rival  lint:;  any  of  which  history  makes  record. 

The  furce  commanded  l>y  Parke  consisted  of  two  0-ponnder 

guns  Bumbay  Artillery,  fifty  men    8th   Hussars,   fifty   of   the 

2nd  liomliay  I'avalry,  a  party  of  the  Marathd  horso 

Parkl'*"^''     under    Kerr — which,    after    having    disarmed    the 

soutliorn  Maratha  country,  had  been  sent  from  the 

west  to  join  Michel— Moure's  Aden   IIoisc,   a  hundred  of  the 

72nd    Highbinders,   mounted    on  camels,  and    a   hundred    and 

hventy-fiveGujrati  Irregular  Ilurse,    For  the  last  twenty  miles 

before   reaching    Chhota    Udaipur,   this    force    had,  as   I  havt- 

titated,   threaded   its   way    through   a   dense  jungle,   skilfully 

piloted  by  Moore  with  his  Aden  Horse.  On  emerging 

tIi1uw^°'    from  the  jungle   Moore  perceived  the  rebels.     He 

force.  instantly   surprised    their    outlying    picket.      The 

ground  beyond  the  jungle  was  covere<i  with  large 

trees,  brush wooil,  and  tents  still  standing,*  and  was  so  broken 

as  to  be  very  difficult  for  cavalry  and  artillery.     As 

hiYforccfn      Darke's  troops  debouched  on  to  it,  he  dej)loyed  his 

battle  array,     forco,    jilaciug    somc   of    the    8th    Hussars,    of    the 

Mardtha  Horse  and  the  Aden   horse  on  his  right ; 

the  rest  of  the  Manithd  Hor^e,   under  Kerr,  on   his  left,  the 

72nd   Highlanders  flanking  tlio  two  guns  in   his   centre  ;  the 

remainder  of  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.     Hin  whole  front  scarcely 

covered  two  hunilre<l  yards.     The  rebel.s  meanwhile,  roused  ^> 

action,  had  formed  u[)  aln.ut  six  liundred  yards  distant.    They 

numbered  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  outflanked  the 

Tiniw*  British  force  on  lM)th  sides.  Tiintid  first  endeavoured 

•HCffMiTe       to  turn    the    British  left,   but   Kerr,    changing    his 

rSieii'JL         front,  charge<l  with  groat  impetu-fiity,  und,  driving 

the   rebels  from  the  field,  jiurstied  them  for  a  con- 

^iderable  distance,  laying  wixty  of  them  low.    A  similar  attempt 

on  the  British  right  was  met  with  equal  success  by  the  cavalry 

stationed  there,  B.mnerman,  of  the  Southern  Mar/itha  Horse, 

greatly  di>tingui8hing  himself  and  killing  foui    men  with  his 

own    hands.     In   the    j)urMnit    a    standartl    of   the    6th    I'engal 

Irregulars,    borne    by    the    rebels,  was    captured.     Whilst    the 

wings  were  thus  engaged,  the  two  British  gans  had  kept  up 

*  Tintii  admits  that  be  was  tnrprbcd  on  this  occMioA. 
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a  heavy  fire  on  the  centre.     But  it  was  not  long:  ^,  ..,^ 

needed.     AVith  the  repulse  of  the  flanking  attacks  featej  and 

the  action  terminated.     A  pursuit  along  the  whole  ^ar,^"^"™ 
line  then  followed. 

This   engagement   was   fatal   to   Tdntia's    hopes  regarding 
Barodali.     Leaving  his  roiite  to  the  westward,  he 

fled  northwards  into  the  innsjles  of  Bdnswara,  the  niestothe 

1  ..,.*^V?,^.,,,  rill  Isanswara 

southernmost    principality    oi     Kajputana.       ihese     jum;ies. 

jungles,    extremely    dense   in  their   character,    are 

inhabited   principally  by  Bhils,  a  wild  and   uncivilised  race, 

much  given  to. plunder.     Hemmed   in   on  the   south    by  the 

Karbada,    now    fur    ever    abandoned,   on  the    west  by   Gujrat, 

now   completely   guarded    by   General   lloberts,    and    on    the 

north   and   ea.st   by   difficult   ranges    which   separate   it    from 

Udaipur  and  Sirohi,  and  the  passes  across  which  are  few  and 

difficult,  Tantia  might  have  been  excused  if  he  had  despaired 

of  escape.     But  he  did  not  despair.     IMo  Saliib  was     „ 

now  his  only  companion,  the  jsawab  ui  Bandah  having     rosition  of 

in  November  tukcn  advantage   of  the   Royal  Bro-     J>^''i^"^ 

clamation  to  surrender.*     But  these  two  men  were, 

in  this  hour  of  supreme  danger,   as   cool,    as   bold,  as  fertile 

in    resource,  as   at   any   previous    period    of  their 

They  remain 
careers.  undaunted. 

And  yet  the  British  commanders  had  done  their 
utmost  to  hem  in  Tantia.     They  really  believed  that  at  last  they 
had  him.     The   troops  of  Roberts's  division   were     ._. 

1111  11  1  1  1  '  ■'^  cordon 

echeloned  along   the   roads   and  paths   and   passes     about  thi-m 
leading  from  Banswara  to  the  west.     On  that  side     ify^''p1"e"*'^ 
escape   w^s    impossible.     A    force    detached    from 
Ni'mach  under  Major  Rocke  guarded  tlio  pa-sses  to  the  north  an<l 
north-west.     Another  column    sent  from  Man,  under  Colonel 
Benton,    commanded   at    the    moment    by    Colonel    Somerset, 
watched  the  pjuises  leading  eastward  and  south-eastward,  whil>t 
Tantia  was   cut   off  from    the    south   by  his  recent    pursuers, 
greatly  strengthened  by  flying  detachments,  from   Burhiinpur 
and     from     Khand«tih.     To   add    to    his    dinieulties,    tlie    Bhil 
inhabiUints  of  the  jungles  of  Banswara,  far  from  aiding  him, 
followed  his  ti-ack  as  the  vulture  follows  the   woundtd  hare, 
anxious  for  the  moment  when  she  shall  lie  down  and  succumb. 
But,  undaunted,  Tantia  pressed  deeper  into  the  jtingles.     On 

•  To  be  hereafter  referred  to. 
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o-r  w^    ,.       reachiup;  Deofrarli  Ilaiia  *  he  fuuuil  tliut  but  a  small 

iimny  move-    poitioii  of  his  forcu  was  With  him.     lie  halted  there 

junRiea.'' '""^     two  days,  to  allow  h  s  men  to  reunite.     This  result 

having  been  obtained,  he,  on  the  10th  of  JVcember, 

entered  Baiiswani.     Here  he  halted  a  day,  his  men  j)lundering 

sixteen  or  seventeen  camel-loads  of  cloth  from  Ahmadabiid.    Ho 

jirobably  would    have  halted  here    longer   but    that   informa- 

tinii   reached  him  that  Colonel  Somerset's  brigade  was  closing 

Tip  from  Katlam.|     iJisturbed  by  this  information, 

niMchcsto      ]jy  jiiaiched  in  a  nearly  north-westfrly  dinction  to 

RurpriM  <  1    1  .      1  -1  1    i-  11  •  1       t . .     »      *• 

Cduipur,         baluHiha,  an   isolated  lort  ULlongiug  to  the  Itaiia  of 

Udaipiir,   encircled    by  hills,    in    the   heart  of  the 

Anivali  range.  ^  It    was   a   strong    position,    commanding    tho 

ajiproaclus  to  Udaipiir.     Hero  Tiiiitia  obt;iined  some  supplies, 

of  which  he  was  greatly  in  need,  and  set  oft'  the  following  day 

in  the  hope  of  surprising  Udaipiir.    But  the  British  had  received 

information  of  his   movements,  ami   Major    Iiocke's 

butdiscovers    columii  hail  taken  up  a  position  at  Bhansror,  whence 

itiiinsrur.        it  woiild  1)0  easy  for  him  to  cover  Udaijmr  or  to  fall 

('11  Tantiii  as  he  emerged  from  the  northern  passes. 

Discovering  this  obstacle  l)efore  he  had  committed  him- elf  Uny 

far,  Tiintiji   turned  sharply  to   the  north-east   and    look   up  a 

T    Uk      position  at  the  village  of  B)iilwara,J  in  the  densest 

Into  the  part  of  the  jungle.     Here,  it  is  said,  Tantiii  and  his 

i""?pI"aiM"*     followers  debated  tho  advisability  of  surrendering. 

reganiiiig        But    the   intelligence   which   reached    them   durinir 

their  deliW-ratiijiis  that  Man  Singh  was  at  hand,  and 

ivcidoi  that  Prince  Firuzshah  was  advancing  to  their  assist- 

**'"*     ■        ance,  induced  them  to  persevere  in  tlieir  resistance, 

to  give  one  more  chance  to  Fortune. 

Tantia  halted  two  days  at  IJliilwani  and  tlien  made  for 
Bartabgarh,  tlie  capital  of  the  luijah  of  tho  state  of 
m^enJ-^'iu'  ^^*"*'  '"*""^-  I^''*  probable  line  of  route  had  been 
iKjinemhu  Well  divined  by  tlie  Etigli.-^h  general.  But  he,  to«i, 
i'.>"h^°nr««  ''"'^  received  information  of  Firuzshah's  movements, 
of  ib««i>-  and  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  to  meet  him  also. 
lirui»iilh.       I'or  this  purpose,  Somei-set  had  been  despatched  with 

*  Dcugarh  Bix'ii  is  tho  capital  of  a  stato  of  the  same  name  u  Bc«u  Kmiitii, 
in  the  provinrp  of  Gujrit. 

t  Itatluiu  ]\rs  titty  miles  to  the  west  of  Uijdn. 

t  Nut  the  tuna  of  tbe  same  name  on  the  road  between  Nfmach  sm<i  Na&u- 
ab»i 
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a  light  column  to  Agra,  Eocke  bad  Lecn  nioveJ  to  take  his 
place  at  Partdbgarh,  whilst  Parke,  plunging  into  the  jungles 
from  the  westward,  was  rapidly  fullowiug  o)i  the  track  of  the 
fugitives. 

It  thus  happened  that  when,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the   25th   of  December,   Tiintia   and   his   followers 
emerged  from  the  jungles  close  to  Partabgarh,  he     Tiintiii 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Major  liocke.     That     tUe^ungics!'" 
officer,  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  his 
disposal  to  close  the  three  passes,  had  taken  up  a  position  about 
two  miles  from,  the  jungles,  whence  ho  could  march  to  any 
point  at  which  the  rebels  might  threaten  to  debouch,  provided 
he  had  any  information  of  their  movements.     On  this  occasion 
he  had  no  such  information.     His  force,  too,  was,  as  I   have 
said,  small,  consisting  only  of  two  hundred  infantry,  two  guns, 
and  a  handful  of  native  cavalry.    He  had  no  chance, 
however,  of  assuming  the  offensive.    'I'antia  marched     ^^f  ^'^  "^ 
straight  at  him,  and    kept   him    engaged   for   two 
hours,  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  his  elephants  and  baggage  to 
clear  the  pass.     Seeing  this  result  gained,  Tantia, 
who  had  thus,  in  spite  of  his  many   foes,  e."~caped     towards  Mau- 
from  the  trap,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Mandesar,     z^riim?"'* 
and   halted  for  the  night  within  six   miles  of  that 
jilace.     Thence  he  marched   very  rapidly — in  three   days — to 
Zirapur,    a    hundred    miles    east-south-east   of    Nimacli,     thus 
returning  to  the  part  of  the  country  almost  directly  south  of 
Gwiiliar. 

But  the  English  were  at  his  heels.    Benson,  who  had  resumed 
command  of  the   Muu  column,  had  received  excellent  inform- 
ation regarding  Tantia's  movements  from  Captain  Hutchinson, 
one  of  the  assistants  to  Sir  Kobert   Hamilton.     Ho  pushed  on 
after  Tantia,  then,  marching  thirty-five  miles  a  day, 
caught   him  up   at   Zirapiir   the   very  day  he  had     nnfon 
arrived    there.      Tantia,  completely  surprised,  lied     ntZnapur. 
without     fighting,    leaving    six    of    his    elci)hant8     l^'a^rt^^!^ 
l)ehind    hiin,    and     ptished    northwards    to    I'arod. 
Here   another  surprise  followed  him.     Somerset  had    reached 
Zirapur  the   morning  after  Tantia   had   left  it.     Ho  had   two 
horse  artiller}"  guns  with  him.     Taking  fresh  horses  from  tho 
ammunition  wagons,  he  attached   them  to  Benson's  two  guns. 
With  these  four  guns,  and   the  ammunition  coutiiincd   in  tho 
limber,  Somerset  started  at  once,  and,  marching  seventy  miles 
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in  forty-eight  hours,  came  upon  Tantiii  at  Barod. 
thwby  After  an  action  fotight  in  the  usual  Tantia  Topi 
^"!?t!^'         style,   the    rebels   fle»l    to    Naliar}rarlj   in    the    Kota 

and  beaten.  •'.'  __  rn-       •'  f       ii  i       i--i-i'« 

territory.    Here  lantia  was  lired  at  ny  tlK-  Kuailar. 

Moving  out   of   range,   he  halted    for   the  night.     IJao    Sahib 

then  sent  a   messenger   to   sunitnon    Man    Sing,  the    chief   to 

whom  I  have  reforred  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  as 

liaving  rebelled  against  Siudhia,  who  had  appointed  to  meet 

him    at    this    i)lace.     On    Man    Singh's   arrival  the 

Minsii^r'    rebels  moved  to  Taron,  where  they  halted  two  days. 

They  then  pushed  northwards   towards  Indragarh. 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the   Chambal,  Man  Singh,  for  some 

unexplained  reason,  left   them.     On  the  l-lth  of  January  they 

reached  Indragarh,f  where  Firu/.shah,  with  his  bodyguard  and 

the    mutinied     12th    Irregulare,    met    tliem.       To 

K"ni»biUL       ascertain  how  this  had  been  j>Ofcsible,  I  must  return 

to  the  movements  of  General  Napier  and  the  Central 

Indian  force. 

I  left  General  Napier  just  after  he  and  his  lieutenants  had, 

at  the  end  of  September,  expelled  Jliin  Singli   from 

rcveruto        the  Gwaliar  territory.     Ills   detached    parties  still 

N»"to*  continued  to  o{)erate  in  tlm  districts  to  the  west  and 

.'■outh-west  of  Gwaliar,  bordering  on  Itajpiitana,  and 

the  work  which  those  parties  accomplished  was  of  a  most  useful 

character.     In  this  manner  j)assed  the  months  of  October  and 

November,  but  in   December  Gwaliar  was  invaded  by  a  new 

enemy. 

The   pseudo-prince,  Firuzshah,  already  mentioned  in  these 

patres,  had,  after  his  expulsion    from   .Mandes;ir  bv 

Durand    in    November,    IH.x,    proceeded    with    his 

followers  to  Hohilkhand  to  try  conclusions  with  the  liriti.sh  in 

that  quarter.     Kxpelled  from    liohilkhand  by   Lord   Clyile,  he 

euteretl    Oudh,  and    CJist  in  his  lot  with    the  iiTe- 

hafflcdin        concilaV)lcs  who,  to  the  last,  refused  submission  to 

Oudb  ■nd  ^,  .  y .  11.1 

j:obiiku«nd.     the    paramount    power.     It    was    only    when    the 

native  cause  was   absolutely  lost  in  that    j»roviuco 

that  Firuzshdh,  reading  the   glowing  accounts  of  his  achieve- 

mentA   which    Tdntid   Topi    regularly    transmitter!    from    tho 

*  KUaildr — the  comnundjuit  of  a  fort. 

t  Indriigarh  is  a  fort  and  toim  in  tho  Bundf  Btat«,  fortj-fire  mild  north-coKt 

Kuti. 
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Chambal  and  the  Xarljaila,  determined  to  march  to 

the  afisistance  of  one  whom  he  could  not  hut  consider     p?°'^"  ^ 

aa  a  worthy  ally.     At  the  time  that  he  arrived  at     Xopf;"' 

this  resolution  he  was  at  a  place  called  Bistiah,  not 

far  from  Sitapur.     Marching  rapidly  from  that  place,  he  crossed 

the  Gaiiges  on  the  7th  of  DfCember,  cut  the  telegraph  wire  on 

the  granti  trunk  road,  and  spread  the  report  that  he 

was  about  to  proceed  north-westwards.     Instead  of    I^-'"*  ^"'*''' 

that,  he  took  the   road   to   Itawah,  baffled  a  gallant     pursuit, 

attempt  made  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,*  accompanicl 

liy  Mr.  Iluuie  and  Captain  Doyle — who  lost,  his  life — to  stop 

him  at  Ilarcbandpiir,  out-marched  a  column  led  by  Brigadier 

Herbert   from  Kanhpiir  to  pursue  him,  crossed  the 

Jamnah  on  the  9th,  and  moved  off  in  the  direction     airicrossps 

of  Jhansi.    He  marched  with  such  speed  that  on  the     country. 

17th  he  had    arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Eanod,  a 

large  town  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Gunah.      It  was  here  ho 

f  ncountercd  his  first  check. 

General,  now  become  Sir  Robert,  Napier,  had  received  timely 
intimation  regarding  the  course  pursued  by  Firuz- 
shah,  and  he  had  sent  out  detachments  to  watch  the     >'apicr  is  in- 
roads which  that  chieftain  would  jirobably  follow.     iKovcments.* 
On    the    morning    of    the    12th    of    December    he 
received    from    the    commander    of     one    of     tliesc,    Captidn 
McMahon,  14th  Light   Dragoons,  located   near  the  confluence 
of  the  Jamnah,  Chambal,  and  Sind  rivers,  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  rebels  had  passed    into    the    Lobar  district  of 
Kxichwaghar,  a  tract  of  country  often  under  water.     Believing, 
from  this,  that  their  course  would  be  up  the  jungles 
of  the  Sind  river,  Napier  marched  at  2  o'clock  that     J^"^.'"'™""* 
day  with   a  lightly-equipped    force,")"    intending    to 
proceed  to  Dabra  on  the  Jhansi  road,  thence,  according  to  the 
information  he  might  receive,  to  intercept  the  enemy. 

•  For  his  services  in  the  Itawah  district  Liontcn.int  Forbes  rccoived  the 
thanks  of  the  Governor-General,  published  in  General  Orders.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  gazetted  to  be  m.ijor  if  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  the  rank  of 
captain. 

t  Two  Bombay  light  field-battery  giins,  Capt.  0.  G.  Brown  :  a  hundred  ntid 
fifty  men  1  Ith  Light  Dragoons,  Major  Prettijohn;  a  hundred  men  2ud  G\\<i1:6r 
MarAtha  Horse,  Captain  Smith  ;  a  hundred  and  seventeen  men  71st  Highlanders, 
Major  Rich  ;  fiftv  men  25(h  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Forbes  ;  forty 
cuncis,  Owdliir  Camel  C^jrps,  Capt-iin  Templer. 
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Napier  halted   that  evening  at  Antii.     At   2   o'clock   the 

following  morning,  however,  ho  was  roused  by  an 

Napier's         express  mcssajre  from  tlie  iiolitical  ajrent  at  Gwdliiir, 

cpiioiiB re-     Charters  Macpherson,  to  the  effect  that  iufonnatiou 

K4rdiiiK  the      Yxe  had  received  led  him  to  helieve  that  the  rebels 

enemy  a  ,/-iii  i/>^-i'i-»  t 

movement      woiild  pass  by  (johad,  north  of  uwuliar.     Instead, 

then,  of  pushing  on  to  Dabia,  Najiier  halted  till  the 

post  should  arrive  with  letters  containing  the  grounds  fur  tho 

belief  expressed  hy  Macpherson.     IIo  did  well  not  to  act  upon 

it  withiiut  due  caution,  for  at  half-jiast  10  o'clock  the  tuhsildar 

of  Antri  came  to  him  to  state  that  he  had  just  ridilen  in  from 

Dabra,  and  had  seen  there  the  smoke  of  the  staging 

fort^e'mo-      buugalow  which  tlio  rebels  were  then  burning,  and 

inentbya       that  they  wcro  taking  a  south-westerly  direction. 

fi^'m'ihe         The  express  from  Gwuliiir  had  just  come  in  time  to 

political         baffle  the  accurate  conceptions  of  Napier's  brain,  for, 

had  it  not  arrived,  ho  would  have  caught  them  at 

the  very  spot  he  had  selected. 

There    was    nothing  for  it    now   but  to   march   southwanls. 

Leaving  Antri,  then,  immediately,  Napier  proceeded 

pureuM  with  great   rapidity  in   that  direction.     At  Hitaur, 

andap-  -which  he  reached  on  the  14th,  he  learned  the  rebels 

ihe*re^lB.       were  only  nine  miles  in  front  of  him.     He  pres.sed 

forward,    then,    and    at    that     jdace,    the    Gwaliiir 

Manithd  Horse,  for  the  first  time  under   fire,  cjime  in  contact 

with  the  rear-guaid  of  the  enemy,  and  greatly  distinguished 

themselves. 

Napier  continued  tho  pursuit  through  Narwjir,  and  leaving 
there  the  greater  portion  of  the  infantry  and  all  tho  artillery, 
who  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  took  with  him  only  thirty- 
eight  men  of  tho  71st  Highlanders  on  camels,  all  his  cavalry, 
including    twenty-five    of    the    Balandshuhr    liorse    lie    found 
halted  at  Narwiir,  and,  proceeding  with  tho  utmo.st 
'^^iuSj'*'™   speed,  reached   Hiinod  on  the  morning  of  tho   17th 
before  tho  rebels  had  arrived  there.     His  divinatioti 
that  they  would  make  their  way  through  tho  jungles  of  the 
iSind  river  had  proved  to  1)0  perfectlv  accurate. 

Finiz.shiih,   indeed,   had   preferred    tho    more  circuitous  and 

difficnlt  road  throiii^h  tho  juuKles  to  tiio  easier  but 

iitnorani thai   moro  opou  Piuto  followed  by  Napier.     JSaturally  he 

J**P'V'*''     wished  to  make  his  way  unseen,  and   thus  to  olfect, 

with  an  unbeaten  force,  tho  coDtcmplated  junctiuu 
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■\vitli  Tiintiii  Topf.     As  it  was,  he  had  marched  on  a  line  ahnost 

parallel  to  that  followed  by  the  English  leader,  and  it  was  onlj' 

the  temptation  to  leave  the  jungle  cover  to  sack  Ranod  which 

had  saved  hi  in  from  an  attack  the  previous  day.     But  Napier 

had  no«-  reached  Eauod  before  him,  and  the  sacking 

of  the  place  was  likely  to  be  more  difficult  than  ho     [^'^^piac^" 

had  anticipated.     Full,  however,  of  confidence,  and 

utterly   ignorant   of    the   arrival   of  tlie   English,    Firuzshah 

marche  1  on  that  eventful  morning  against  Ednod,  guided  by  a 

zamindar  of  the  locality,  his  army  forming  an  irregular  mass 

extended  in  a  front  of  nearly  a  mile. 

Napier    had    scarcely    time    to    form    up    the    14th    Light 
Dragoons,  wlien  the  rebels  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  him.     The    Gwaliar    Manitha    horse    had 'been     K"'' 
impeded  in  crossing  a  deep  ravine  by  the  riding- 
camels,  and  were  a  little  behind.     The  force  actually  engaged 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  14th  Light  Dragoons 
under  Major    Prettijohn,   sixty  of   the    Maratha    Ilorso  imder 
Cajitain  F,  IL  Smith,  and  thirty-eight  of  the  71st  Highlanders 
under    Capt;iin    Smith,    mounted    on    camels,    and    guided    by 
Captain  Tern  pier. 

As  soon  as  the  rebels  had  arrived  within  charging  distance, 
Prettijohn   and  his  hundred  and  thirty-three  light 
dragoons    dashed    into    their     midst.      The    blow     Prettijoim 
completely  doubled  them  up.     Though  individuals     them,  and 
amongst   them    fought  bravely,  the  mass  made  no 
stand  whatever.     Their  one  thought  seemed  to  be  to  try  and 
escape.    They  were  in  full  flight  before  the  Maratha 
Horse    could    come    upon   the    scene,   in  time  only     jefeats,**'^ 
to   paiticipate  in  the    pursuit.      That   ]>ursuit  Avas 
continued    for  seven    miles,  the    rebels    losing   six    elephants, 
several  liorscs  and  jionies,  and  many  arms.    'J'hey  h'ft  a  hundred 
and   fifty   diad   bodies  on  the  ground   before  Eanod,  including 
those  of  some  native  officers  of  the  I'ith  Irregulars,  the  murderers 
of   the   gallant   Holmes.      Prettijohn    having    been 
severely   wounded   before   the   pursuit   began,    the     fhcm."'*'"^* 
command    of    the    dragoons    devolved    on    Captain 
Need,  and  that  officer  estimated  the  loss  of  the  rebels  in  the 
jtursuit  at  three  hundred.     On  the  P)ritish   side  the  wounded 
amounted  to  sixteen  ;    one  of   these  died   subse(|uently  of  his 
wounuH. 

Firu7>hab   led   the  fugitives  in    the  direction  of  Chanderi. 
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Firuzshiih       T^^arning,  ho\ve>  er,  that   one    Critisli    force  *   had 
tnak-sftr        iiioved  towards  IJanod  from    Jluinsi,   and  another  f 
jungtrt'^'"         from    Lalitpiir    to    Ciiandt'ri,    he    8uddenl)-    turned 
westward,   passinj;  Isagarh   and  Piiehar,  and   made 
for  the  junj^les  of  Aroui.     Passinj!^  near  Raiiipiir,  between  Giinah 
and  Sironj,  he  came  sn(hk'uly  npcm  forty  men  of  the  1st  Bombay 
Lancers,  under   Lieutenant   Stack,  escortin;;  clothing  and   re- 
mounts to   Brigadier  Smith.     He  at  once  attacked 
of'suck?        *'''^  leading  files  of  tho-e  f  )rty  men.     His  followers 
had  in  fact  captured  the  clothing  and  made  jtrisoner 
of  one  trooper,  when  Stack  gallantly  brought  up  the  rest  of  his 
men,  and,  skirmishing  with  the  rebels,  carried  the  remainder  of 
his  charge  to  Giinah.     The  rebels  then   jmshed   on   to  Ar6ni. 
Meanwhile,  Captain  W.  Bice,  25th  Bombay  Native 
from  (jfiiiah     Infantry,   a   noted    tiger-slayer,   had    l)eeu    oi-dered 
H^ul'iiuh        ^^'th  a  small    column  J    from    Giinah   to  intercept 
their  retreat.     At  Barod,  on  the  22ud  of  December, 
he  learned  from  a  horse-dealer,  who  had  been  roblx.Hl  by  them, 
that  the   relielb  were   encamjied    near   the    village  of  Sarpiir, 
eleven  miles  distant.     Leaving  his  camp  statiding  under  cliarge 
of  forty-two  men,  Kice  set  off  tliat  night,  and,  outmarching  thu 
guns   with    his    infantry,    Kurpri^;ed    the    enemy    at 
himoff.^"'       ^^    ''•^'-     The   surprise  was   so   complete    that'  the 
rel»els    made    no    resistance,    but    ran    ofl'  at    once, 
leaving  a  hundred  horses,  several  camels,  many  arms,  and  much 
clothing.    From  this  point  Firuzshiili  made  the  best 
KinutsUti        ,,f  his  wav,  unmolested,  to  Ilajgarh,  hoping  to  meet 
forlndra-        there    1  antia    lopi.     He   lingero<l   tliere   tor   a   lew 
ptrb.  wber«     days  waitinjr  for  his  ally,  but,  learninjr  that  Brijradier 
TiritUT-pf.    Smith  was  on  his    track,    he   made   for  Indragarh, 
where,  on    the    IHth    of  January,   he   effected    the 
junction  in  the  manner  already  related.  § 

I  left  lirigadier  Somei-sot  at  Barod,  having,  after  his  maroh 

of  seventy  miles  in  forty-eight  hours,  driven  'I'dntiu 

DUpciiion      from  that  place.      Brij'adier  Sujith,  who  had  l>een 

cuiiiniiia.         posted  at  Sironj,  liad,  alter  rsapier  liitd  driven  firnr.- 

shiih  southwards,  moved  in  pursuit  of  him  from  that 


*  Undor  Bri^dirr  Aiiislie. 
t  Under  C'ltlonel  Liddi-ll. 

5  Two  '.t-jHiuiidors.  ninety  I^iyol  Engincors.  fifty-five  8Gtli  Foot,  a  hundred 
and  tiftv  25tli  Native  lufiuitry,  a  hundred  and  fori/  Moadc's  IIuiM. 
%  Pago  2:>0. 
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place,  anil  liad  been  near  BaroJ  when  Somerset  Leaf-  'Tantia 
there.  lie  was  now  moving  on  Indragarh  in  pursuit  of 
Firuzsliuh.  General  Micliel  was  at  this  time — early  in  January 
1859 — at  Chapra,  ten  or  twelve  miles  due  north  of  Barod. 
Thence  he  directed  Colonel  Becher  to  join  him  with  all  the 
cavalry  under  his  command.  Ho  had  previously  ordered 
Brigadier  Honner,  commanding  the  Xasirabad  brigade,  tt>  march 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Indragarh,  watching 
whilst  he  did  so  the  fords  between  that  place  and  Kota.  To 
complete  the  investment  of  the  rebels,  Brigadier  Showers, 
moving  with  a  light  column  from  Agra,  had  taken  np  a  position 
at  Kiishalgarh,  north-east  of  the  Bauds  river. 

Escape  now  seemed  absolutely  impossible.     Hemmed  in  by 
Napier  on  the  north   and  north-east,*  Showers  on 
the  north-west,  Somerset  on  the  east.  Smith  on  the     i><'sp;'rate 
south-east,  Michel   and    Benson  on  the   f^outh,  and     tiierebeu. 
Honner  on  the    south-west    and  west,  how  was  it 
]iossible  for  the  man  who  had  so  long  defied  pursuit  to  break 
ihrough  the  net  closing  around  him?      It  did,  in  verj-  deed, 
seem  impossible.    It  will  be  seen,  nevertheless,  that  the  resources 
of  the  rebel  leader  wore  not  yet  entirely  exhausted. 

Tantia  had  joined   Firuzshah  at  Indragarh  on  the   13tli  of 
.lanuary.     liut  Indragarh  was  no  safe  resting-place. 
He  had  sure  information  that  two  English  columns     kCvhiK 
were    marching  on   it.      Strange   it   was,   however,     iiiniMifto 
that,  whilst  he  received  the  fullest  details  regarding     tur^ounded. 
the   movements   of  the  various  columns  which  had 
-■)  long  pur>ued  him,  and  of  Napier's  troops,  he  had  heard  not  a 
word  of  Showorts'  movement.    Believing,  then,  that 
:i  way  of  C8cai>e  in   a  north-westerly  direction  lay     [^  c??pp'oui 
before  him,  he  made  a  forced  march  to  Dewasa,  a     by « north- 
large  fortifi<<l  town  about  midway  between  Jaipur     l^^.^^ 
and  Bharatj.ur. 

Showers  heard  of  Tantia's  arrival  at  Dewasa  as  soon  as  the 
>pe'-d   of  his   scouts   could   convey    the   news.      A     _, 

I  *'  .  rjii<iwpr!>  8ur- 

iiiessago   to   the  same  onect  was  conveyed  over  a     pti.^shimat 
longer  distance  to  Honner.     Both  brigadiers  set  out     "'"''*'• 

•  Amongst  those  who  penned  liim  in  was  a  flyinp  mlnmn  under  Colonel 

Srndiiiiiore,  consisting  of  two  guns,  one  squadron  14th  Light  Dragoons,  fifty 

!•  .  n     f  M'ril    '    Horse,  and  a  hundred  men  of  the  80th.  commanded  by  thi- 

I  li.     Tliis  column  scoured  the  jungles  for  three  weeks,  chasing, 

but  h  V.  r  c.  1 'ig  up  with,  Tantiii  Topi  or  Min  Singh. 
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immeiliately ;  but  Showers,  starting  from  Kiibhalgarh  and 
having  the  sliorter  road  to  traverse,  arrived  first.  Showers 
entered  the  town  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  just  as  Tiintiii, 
I{iio  S.'ihib,  and  Finizshiih  were  hukling  a  council  of  war. 
How  they  tscaped  was  a  miracle — they  were  completely  sur- 
prised. "  The  English  force  surprised  us  there,"  writes  Tdntiii 
in  his  journal.  Aljout  three  hundred  of  his  followers  were 
killed  or  disabled,  the  remainder  succeeded  in  escaping. 

Whither?      Every  pass  seemed   closed    to    them.      But    the 

English  columns   from   the   south-west  closing  too 

TiJntWavaiU    rajiidly  on  Dewdsii,  had  just  left  one  opening — the 

oDe'roLp''hole   opening  which,  turning  as  it  were  the  Jaipur  terri- 

toracape         torj',  led   iuto  Miirwiir.      Of   this    Tdntiil    and    his 

followers  availed  themselves,  and  marched  with  all 

thespeed  of  which  tlicy  were  capable  towards  the  city  which  gives 

its  name  to  the  ]n-in<ipality.      Passing  by  Alwar  they  turned 

sika  westwards,  and  reached  Sikar  on  the  2l8t.     They 

were  encamped  there  that  night  when  Holmes,  who 

had  been  sent  from  Nasirabiid  with  a  small  i)arty  of  the  83rd 

and  the  12th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  and  four  guns,  fell  upon 

them,   after   marching   filty-four   miles    through    a 

where  Bandy  country  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  surprise 

"icblii'an.i      ^^'^^  complete.    'J'lic  relR'ls  abandoned  horses,  camels. 

dcfcaiahim.     and  even  arms,  and  flfd  in  the  utmost  confusion.    A 

few  days  later  six  hundred  of  them  surrendered  to 

the  Rajah  of  Bikiiiu'r. 

This  defeat  inaugurated  the  break-up  of  Tiintia's  army.  On 
that  very  day  Eiruzshah  and  tlie  llith  Irregulars  separated 
from  him.  Since  his  wanderings  in  the  Banswara  jungles, 
Tdntia  had  been  on  verj'  bad  terms  with  Ifiio  Siiliib,  and  the 
day  after  the  defeat  their  (juarrel  came  to  an  issue.  *'  I  toltl 
him,"  writes  Tantiii,  "  that  I  could  flee  no  longer,  and  that, 
whenever  I  saw  an  opportunity  for  having  him,  I  would  do 
BO."  Some  Thakurs  related  to  Man  Singh  had  joined  Tdntia 
that  mtirning,  and  with  them  Tilntiu  left  the  force  to  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  Paron,  having  as  followers  only  "  two  pandits 
to  cook  his  food,  and  one  safs*  (groom),  two  hoi-Hcs  and  a  ]K)ny." 
In  the  Par(5n  jungle  Tantia  met  Ifajah  Miin  Singh.  "Why  did 
you  leave  your  force?"  asked  the  Kajah.  **  Vou  have  not  acted 
right  in  so  doing."     Tantid  replied,  "  I  was  tired  of  running 

*  ^  The  groom,"  adds  Tinili,  "  left  me  and  ran  off  after  coming  two  ftagrs." 
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away,  aiid  I  will  remain  with,  you  whether  I  have  done  right 
or  wrong."  In  fact,  after  the  long  chase,  he  felt  that  he  was 
beaten. 

Meanwhile,  Eao  Sahib,  still  with  some  three  or  four  thousand 
followers,  pushed  first  westwards,  then  to  the  south,  and  reached 
Kushani,  west  of  Ajmir,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Judhpur,  on 
the  10th  of  February.  But  the  avenger  was  on  his  track. 
Honner,  who  had  arrived  too  late  for  the  rebels  at  Dewasa,  had, 
after  some  inevitable  delay,  discovered  the  route  they  had 
taken.  He  set  out  in  pursuit  on  the  6th,  and,  marching  very 
rapidly,  reached  Knshani  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  having 
accomplished  a  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  in  four  days. 
Finding  Rao  Sahib  there,  he  attacked  and  defeated  him,  killing 
about  two  hundred  of  his  followers.  Eao  Sahib  fled  southwards 
to  the  Chhatarbuj  Pass  and  reached  it  on  the  15th.  Somerset, 
coming  from  the  east,  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  it  the  same 
day.  Unfortunately,  no  one  with  him  knew  the  country,  and 
many  precious  hours  were  spent  in  reconnoitring,  hours  which 
the  Rao  utilised  in  threading  the  pass.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  British  were  still  close  to  him,  the  Rao  turned  down  to  the 
Banswara  jungles, closely  pursued.  Finding  the  passes  leading 
to  the  south  and  east  closed,  the  Rao  then  moved  to  the  north-east 
and  passed  by  Partabgarh,  where  Tiintia  had  encountered  Major 
Rocke  only  a  few  weeks  before.  As  he  fled  before  Somerset, 
who  followed  closely  on  his  track,  there  occurred  a 
great  diminution  of  his  followers.  Like  Tantia,  J^eir^'lnd 
these  were  "  tired  of  running  away."  The  majority  diBpersv. 
of  them  fell  out  of  the  line  during  the  retreat,  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  quietly  took  the  road  to  their  homes. 
Some  of  them,  Mulmmmadans  from  Kanhpur  and  P»ar<'li,  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  gave  themselves  up.  The  chiefs  and 
the  other  irreconcilables  made  their  way  to  the  Sironj  jungles, 
where,  sometimes  disguisod  as  mendicants,  sometimes  acting  as 
maraudei-s,  they  tried  to  obtain  food  from  the  villagers.  Organised 
opposition  to  the  British  Government  had  disappeared. 

Of  the  chiefs  of  this  long  campaign,  five  still  remained  in 
whose  fate  the  reader  is  naturally  interested.  These  R^sttib 
five  were  Rao  Sahib,  Firuzshah,  Man  Singh,  and 
Ajft  Singh,  and  last  and  groatost  of  all,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  drama,  the  Maratha  Tiintia  Topf.  Rao  Sahib  wandered 
fn.ra  place  to  place  till  the  year  1802.  In  that  year  he  was 
arrested  in  the  hills  north  of  the  Panjab,  disguisod  as  a  pilgrim 

VOL.  V.  8 
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and  was  sent  down  to  Kanhpiir.  There  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  on  four  separate  charges  of  instigating,  and  liaving  been 
accessory  to,  the  nninler  of  Euroi^oans,  and  on  a  fifth  of  having 
l)cen  a  leafier  of  the  rebellion,  lie  was  hanged  on  the  20th  of 
Au"-ust  of  the  same  year.  Firuzshah  was  more  successful  in 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  for  ho  fltd, 
iriiiB  .  .^  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  to  Kurbehla,  where,  ten 
years  a^ o,  he  was  still  living.  The  fate  (if  the  other  two  differed 
in  some  respects  from  theirs;  their  case  constitutes  in  itself  an 
episode. 

The  Paron  jungles,  in  which  Tiintid  Topi  and  ^Iiiu  Singh 
were   hiding,    constituted    a   ])c)rtioji    of    the    large 
M  n    ng  .      f^niily  e>tates  of  Narwiir,  of  which  Sindliiii  had  un- 
justly deprived  the  latter.   Here  tluy  were  safe,  safe  absolutely, 
80  lono-  as  each  shuiild  remain  true  to  the  other,  for  no  mere 
retainer  of  Man  Singh  would  betray  his  master  or  liis  majster's 
friend.     The  clear  and  acute  intellect  of  Sir  RolMjrt  Na])icr  had 
recognised  this   fact  the  moment  ho  received  the 
SirUoixTt       report  that  the  two  chit-'fs  in  question  had  separated 
N«pier emica-  thcmselvcs  from  their  army  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
Min  Singh,     junglcs.    lie  had  at  once  felt  certain  that  to  ca])ture 
Tantia  Top{  the  ]>reliniinary  step  was  to  gain  ]\Ian 
Singh.     No  star  of  lesser  magnitu'le  would  suflice.     Now,  there 
were  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  might  l>o  possible  to 
'Tain  Man  Sitigh.     lie  was  a  chief  of  ancient  lineage,  of  lofty 
birth,  born  to  great  possessions.     To  avenge  himself  on  Sindhid 
for  confiscating  a  i)ortion  of  those  possessions,  he  had  lost  everj'- 
thing  except  the  alfcction  of  his  dependants  and  the  giound  on 
whicli  ho  slept;  he  had  imperilled  his  head.     Thenceforward, 
so  long  as  he  remained  unreconciled  to  his  liego  lord,  there  was 
no  prospect  in  the  present — no  hope  in  the  future.     On  such  a 
man,  driven  to  deHi>eration,  become  from  a  feudal  lord  an  out- 
cast, what  might  not  be  the  eflect  of  an  offer  of  free  and  absolute 
panlon,  with  the  prospect  of  intercession  with  Siudhiu  for  the 
restoration  of  some  portion  of  his  property? 

Impressed  with  this  idea.  Najtier  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment.    It  happened  that  on  the  27th  of  February 
MrSd/to"^    Sir   IJobert  had  directed  Meade,  of  Meade's  IIoi-so, 
.sininiij         ^vi,,j  then  commanded  a  detachment*  at  Bijninn,  to 


•  A  hundrod  men  3rd  Bombay  EuroDoaiu,  a  hundred  men  9th  Bombar  Natir« 
Infuiitrr,  a  hunclrod  men  24th  Bunibaj  Native  Infontrj,  fiftj  mrn  Meade  •  Horso. 
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finally  proceed  to  Sirsimao,  to   dislodge   thence  any  party  of 
reljels  in  the  vicinity,  to  keep  open  his  communications  with 
Guuah,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Little's  force  at  Para- 
want,  to  clear  the  roads  to  Amroa,  Agar,  Thanah, 
Rajgarh,  and  Si'pri.     Napier  further  instructed  him     toopentue 
to  attack  Man  Singh  and  Tautia  Topi,  then  wander-     jungles, 
iug  in  the  jungles,  whenever  opportunity  should  offer. 

Meade  reached  tjir^imao  on  the  3rd  of  March,  found  the  place 
deserted,  opened  a  communication  that  evening  with 
Little,  and,  in  co-operation  with  him,  was  engaged     Meade  gains 
from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  March  in  clearing  a  road-     dence  of  an 
way  up  the  rugged  and  densely- wooded  pass.     But,     fru°d''f'^ 
before  leaving  Sirsimao,  Meade  had  ascertained  that     Man  Singh, 
the  old  thakur  who  held  that  village,  Naraiyan  Singh 
\)j  name,  was  connected  with  Man  Singh,  and  possessed  much 
intlueuce  in  the  neighbourhood.     On  the  morning  of  the  8tli 
this  man  and  his  followers  came  to  a  village  some  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  pass  up  which  the  English  troops  were 
working,  and  showed  an  evident  desire  to  communicate  with 
Meade.     Meade,  feeling  the  great  importance  of  obtaining  the 
submis.sion  of  so  influential  a  personage,  proceeded  to  the  village, 
reassured  the  old  man,  who  was  at  first  nervous  and  alarmed, 
by  his  tuct  and  kind  manner,  and  induced  him  to  return  to 
Sirsimao  with  his  followers.      He  t-aw  the  thaknr  again  that 
evening  at  the  village,  and  drew  from  him  a  promise  to  bring 
the  diwan  or  confidentiil  agent  of  Man  Singh  to  him  within  two 
or  three  daj-s,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Man  Singh 
himself  to  surrender. 

The  old  man  kept  his  word.     On  the  11th  Meade  had  a  long 
interview  with  the  diwan.     Through  him  he  offered 
to  Man  Singh  the  conditions  he  was  empowered  to     Meade  offers 

r  \-r  1-I-  TT-f  temis  to 

offer— a  guarantee  of  hie  and  subsistence.  He  fur-  jun  Singh. 
ther  requested  the  diwjin  to  find  out  the  Rajah's 
family  and  household,  to  invite  them  to  come  to  his  camp,  to 
promise  them,  should  they  comply,  to  do  everything  in  his 
f>fjwer  for  their  comfort,  to  assure  them  that  they  should  not  be 
molested  bv  the  officials  of  the  Gwaliar  Durbar  or  by  any  one 
else.     AVith  the  diwan  he  likewise  sent  one  letter 

,  iz-M  •  .....  and  asf  Tires 

addressed  to  the  family,  reiterating  his  invitation     him  of  i»afity 
knd  his  promise,  and  another  addressed  to  Rajah     J"rVis  "amiiy. 
Man  Singli  himself,  inviting  him  to  surrenJer.     He 
Impressed,  moreover,  upon  the  diwan  the  primary  necessity  of 

8  2 
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bringing  in  the  ladies  firet,  feeling  sure  that  the  Eajah  would 
follow. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  the  story  that  the  action  of  Sir  Robert 

Napier   conies   in.      That   officer,    acquainted   with 

N»pier*'*       Meade's  procectlings  in   the  matter  just  described, 

and  fully  api)roving  of  them,  had  become  naturally 

impatient  when  day  followed  day  and  no  result  issued  from  a 

beginning  so  promising.    IIo  waited  a  week  after  the  interview 

with  the  diwiin,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  no 

tidings  had  been  receivod  regarding  the  Ham's  or  the  Ifiijah,  ho 

determined  to  put  greater  pressure  upon  the  latter.     He  wrote, 

then,  on  the  18th  of  March  to  Meade,  directing  him  to  leave  his 

road-work,  as  "  it  is  of  great  import^mce  that  the  pressure  upon 

Man  Singh  should  not  be  relaxed  till  ho  conies  in. 

Ee"'*°      Your  letU^r  of  the  11  th  inst.  gave  hopes  of  certain 

parts  of  Miin  Singh's  family  coming  in,  but,  as  your 

letter  of  the  13th  makes  no  allusicm  to  the  subject,  the  Brigadier 

General  concludes  tliat  the  proposals  have  not  been  renewed."* 

Sir  Robert  added  that,  notwiths'anding  that  Mr-ado  had  no 

information  on  the  subject,  he  had  grounds  for  believing  that 

Man  Singh  had  frequently  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  l^ritish 

force;  that  ho  had  frequented  places  called  <iarla,  TIatri,  lihir- 

wan,  and  Mahudra ;  that  he  had  been  supplied  with  jirovisions 

from  the  last-named  place.     lie  acc<irdingly  directed  Meade  to 

move  on  Agar,  and  to  make  a  roa<l  up  the  Miisliniri 

mreoiiMin     Pass  tlirongh  the  jungles  from  that   place  by  fJiirla 

dfw£i*  '^"'^   Ilatrf  to   Mahudra;  and   at   the  same   time   to 

exerci>o  pressure   upon   the  diwdn   at   Sirsinuio  by 

threatening  to  quarter  his  force  there. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions  Meade  marched  to  the 
IMushairi  Pass.    lie  found  the  people  in  that  ]iart  of  the  country 
extremely  hostile  to  the  British.     Not  a  man  would  give  him 
information.     His  8urj)rise  was  great,  then,  when,  on  the  26th 
-^  of  March,  the  Rajah's  <liwAu  ami  his  own  confidential 

fciniiy»ur.      Servant  conducted  into  camp  the  ladies  of  the  Rjijah's 
JJ^^IL**         household  and  their  attendants,  some  seventy  jx^r- 
8ons.     Meade  received  them  kindly,  and  sent  them 
on  to  one  of  the  Rujjili's  villnges  near  Sfpri.      His  servant  like- 
wise informed  him  that  he  had  seen  Man  Singh  four  tinus,  and 

*  From  Assistant  A-ljutant-Gcaoral  to  Captain  Mcadr.  dated  ISth  March, 
18^. 
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that  he  had  expressed  his  intention  to  give  himself  \ip  in  two 
or  three  days — a  statement  which  was  confirmed  by  the  diwan. 

Meade  contiuued  his  march  to  Mahiidra,  sending  a  party  of 
horse  in  front  of  him  with  the  Rajah's  diwan  and  a 
munshi,*  whom   he   instructed  to  open  at  once  a     igreesuf 
communication  with  Man  Singh.     On  the   31st  he     ^'e^^je's 
received  at  Mahiidra  the  Rajah's  final  offer  to  sur- 
render on  certain  conditions.     To  some  of  these  Meade  declined 
to  agree.     Finally  he  induced  him  to  come  in  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 1st,  that  he  should  be  met  at  some  distance  from 
the  camp  by  a  native  of  position — a  ceremony  the  omission  of 
which  is,  to  a  native  of  rank,  an  insult ;  2nd,  that  he  should 
not  be  made  over  to  the  Gwaliar  Durbar,  but  should  remain  in 
the  English  camp;  3rdly,  that,  after  staying  two  or  three  days 
in  camp,  he  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  his  home  at  Mauri, 
near  Sipri,  whither  the  females  of  his  family  had 
gone,  to  re-equip  himself  in  a  manner  befitting  his     af'd  sur- 
lank.     On  the  2nd  of  April  Man  Singh  entered  the 
British  camp. 

'J'jintia  Topi  was  still   at  large;  but   Tantia,   without   Man 
Singh,  Man  Singh  reconciled  to  his  enemies,  was 
assiiilable.     Now  had  arrived  the  time  to  play  upon     whkhTOnrscd 
the  more  selfish  instincts  of  the  Rajah.     He  had  life,     through  the 
and  security  for  his  life;  but  what  was  life  to  a     siS."^*'''" 
Ixtrn  feudal  chieftain  without  consideration,  without 
esteem,  without  position?     What  was  life  to  a  vassal  lord  of 
Sindhia,  disowned   and   hated   by   his   sovereign?      The   first 
feeling  of  satisfaction  at  escape  from  death  passed,  and  life  to 
such  a  man  in  siich  a  position  would  become  a  burden.     But 
could  not  the  position  be  amelioiated?     Yes — a  signal  service  — 
a  deed  for  which  men  would  be  grateful — that  would  remove 
the  still  remaining  ob^tiicles  to  a  return  to  his  position  among 
the  nobles  of  his  country. 

On  feelings  such  a.s  these  Mr-ado  worked  with  tact  and  skill. 
In  many  conversations  which  he  ha'l  with  the  Rajah 
during  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April  he  urged  him  to     Me»<ic  works 

r  •  1-1111  /?  1       1  •         i  "P""  ^'"^ 

perlorm  some  service  which  should  entitle  hiin  to     fe«Ungs. 

cuneideration.      His  reasoning  had  so  much  effect, 

that  when,  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  second  day — the 

•  A  "  tnnnshf "  is,  literally,  a  writer  or  socrctarr.     It  is  often  used  in  India 
to  lignifj  a  tut:r,  an  instructor.     Ilere  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense. 
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3rd — infoiraation  reached  Meade  that  the  uncle  of  Mdn  Singh, 
Ajit  Singh,  already  mentioned  in  these  pages,  lay,  Avith  a  band 
of  men,  fifteen  miles  distant,  in  the  jungle,  Man 
vl.fUnuc^sto    Singh  volunteeitd  to  accomi>any  the  force  of  a  hun- 
nco.nipaiiy      drcd  and  fifty  men,  at  the  head  of  which  Meade 
"rmpi"'"     immediatelv  startt-d.      The  little  force  rea(died  at 
capture  h»»      daybreak    the   place    where    Ajit   Singh    had    been 
marlieil  down,  only  to  discover  that  he  and  his  band 
had  moved  oft"  during  the  night.     Meade  pushed  on  in  search  of 
hill),  some  seven  miles  further,  to  a  place  where  the  jungle  was 
so  dense  that  cavalry  were  useless.     Ajit  Singh  and  his  men 
were  attually  in  this  jungle,  but,  before  Meade  could  surround 
them,  they  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  enemies,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away.*    No  one  was  more  mortifie<l 
^nj^fto       than  Man  Singh.     Ajit  Singh  was  his  uncle:  Ajft 
Mdnsi..(ih"8    Sincrh  had  l)een  his  comrade  on  the  battlefield,  his 
abettor  in  las  revolt  against  Sindhia,  and,  although 
in  his  fury  at  Man  Singh's  ajxtstasy,  as  ho  regarded  it.  in  sur- 
rendering to  the  English,  he  had  threatened  to  take  his  life, 
yet  he  stood  to  Man  Singh  in  a  relation  than  which 
iiu  first  Htrp    there  can  hcarcely  be  a  closer  between  man  and  man 
Wmeiit.  "     — friend,    comrade,    uncle, — and    yet    Man    Singh 
grieved  bitterly  that  this  man  had  not  been  cap- 
tured by  his  enemies.     It  was  a  first  step  in  moral  debasemont 
— a  prelude  to  one  btill  lower  ! 

During  the  three   days   which   followed,   close   observation 
satisfied  Meade  that  Ti'intia  Tojd  was  in  the  Paron  jungles,  imd, 
working  daily  on  Man  Singh's  longing  desire  for  restoration  to 
his  former  ])usitinn,|"  he  persnaded  him  to  acknow- 
Tiie.ccoud      ledge  that  ho  knew  where  'I'antia  was.     From  this 
moment  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  betray  him. 
His  only  anxiety  now  was  lest  Tiintiii  sh<Mild  slip  through  his 
fingers.     At  that  very  time,  to  his  knowledge,  TiintiA  was  de- 
buting whether  or  not  he  should  rejoin  Firuzshih.     Tdntid  had 

•  Xjit  Singh  and  his  baud  were  so  terrified  bj  their  narrow  escape,  that  they 
marrht-d  sevr-nty  or  eighty  milts  on  end,  not  halting  till  they  joined  the  other 
rebels  near  Simnj. 

t  "I  have  done  all  I  could  by  kind  and  enconraging  cowv    '  *  Tiim  to 

o«ta))lish,  by  so  signal  an  art  of  service"  (the  betnivul  of  'I  >    *' hi< 

rliiiiii  tn  the  ctn'-iiliTiition  of  Guvernnipnt,  pn'miscd  liim  bv  S      ..       tm  in 

his  til'irniiii  of  tbo  27th  ultimo." — Major  Mcudo  to  Sir  U.  Najnor,  tho  m1i  >•{ 
Ai>ril,  IH.'ift.  Sir  R.  Hamilton's  tolcgnun  was  to  the  effect  thai,  if  M4n  Sm-h 
HUTCodcrcd,  his  life  would  be  spared  and  bis  claims  woold  receive  coosideraliuo. 
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even  sent  his  emissaries  to  Meade's  camp  to  consult  Lim  on 
the  subject.     Were  Tautia  to  go,  the  chance  would 
be  lost.     Xo  thought  of  old  comradeship,  of  the  ties     ^^^ara^'^^ 
of  bonour,  weighed  with  him  for  a  moment.     He     XantiiTopf, 
would  at  once  betray  him,  if 

Yes, — if  he  could  himself  recover  his  position.     That  was  Lis 
one  thought.     "In  the  course  of  this  forenoon"   (the  7th  of 
April),  wrote  Meade,  '•  I  learnt  from  Pribhii  Lai  that  he  thought 
Man  Singh  would  do  as  I  v/ished,  but  that  he  was  desirous  of 
liaviug  Sir  K.  Hamilton's  general  assurance  of  '  consideration  ' 
fur  such  a  service  reduced  to  some  specific  promise, 
and  that  his  ambition  was  to  have  Siiahabad,  Fauri,     (ieraUun"r" 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  ancient  raj  of  Narwar, 
guaranteed  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  efforts  to  apprehend 
Tantiti  Topi  being  successful." 

It  was  quite  out  of  Meade's  power  to  make  any  such  promise ; 
he  could  only  ah.sure  him  that  he  *'  might  rely  on  any  claim 
he  might  establisli  being   faithfully  considered  by 

/-,  °  i  )>      T-       1  1      r  ,.        i.  AT-       o-       I        even  for  the 

(jrovernment.        Lnaule  to  extract  more,  Man  Singh     chance  of  a 
clutched  at  the  prospect  which  this  vague  promise     c^n^'d^^^ra- 
offered,  and  consented  to  betray  his  friend. 

Then  came  Mcade'.s  difficulty.    To  t^eize  such  a  man  as  Tautia 
Topi  great  caution  was  required.     Tautia  had  many 
spies  in  the  British  camp,  and  to  have  sent  a  Euro-     a'^rt/of*** 
jtean  on  such  a  duty  would  liave  been  sufficient  to     Sip.ihHaccom. 
warn  the  victim.    Eventually  Meade  decided  to  send     MUn^singh. 
a  party  of  the  9th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  on  the 
service,  under  an  intelligent  native  officer.     The  ordei"S  he  gave 
to  this  native  officer  were  simply  to  obey  the  directions  of  31an 
Singh,  and  to  apprehend  any  suspicious  characters  he  might  point 
out.      The    name    of    Tantia    Topi    was    not  mentioned,    and 
the  men  had  no  idea  of  the  actual  duty  on  which  they  were 
prtceeding. 

Whilst  Meade  was  thus  negotiating  with  Man  Singh,  Tautia 
Topi  had  lain  quiet  in  the  Paron  jungles.     Shortly 
after  his  arrival  there,  and  s..me  days  before  Man     JuuIciTZ'.' 
Singh  had  surrendered,   Tantia  had,   with   the  ap-     rpo»e«ab«>. 
j)roval   of  that   Kajah,   sent  to  obtain   information     jiinSmgh? 
regarding  the  position   of  his  old  comrades.     The 
)i.!i)ly  brouglit  to  him  was  that  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
tuo.isand  men  they  were  in  the  Sironj  jungles ;  that  Rao  Sahib 
Lad  left  them,  but  tLat  Firuzshiih,  the  Ambapaui  Nawiib,  and 


Asleep  bo  was  seized,  roughly 
reyed   to   Meade's    cump.      He 
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Imam  All,  "NVirdi-major  of  the  5tli  Trreornlars,  were  tliere.  The 
last-named  also  sent  him  a  letter  Legpng  Tantiii  to  join  them. 
It  was  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
Tantiii  sent  to  consult  Man  Singh  as  to  the  course  ho  should 
adopt.  Tiintia  was  well  awaro  that  ilau  Singh  had  surren- 
dered, yet  ho  trusted  him  implicitly.  Ho  had  i>laced  himself 
quite  in  his  power,  and  had  chosen  his  actual  hiding-place  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  retainer  to  whoso  care  Man  Singh 
had  consigned  him  with  these  words :  "  Stop  wherever  this  man 
lakes  you  ! " 

To  Tantia's  message  Man  Singh  replied  that  he  would  oomo 

in  three  days  to  see  him,  and  that  then  they  would 

Mdn Singh      decido  on  Ihe  action  to  l>e  taken.     Miiu  Singh  more 

TiniurMiwp,  than  kept  his  word.     At  midnight  on  tlie  third  day, 

the  7th   of  Ajiril,   he   came    to    the    hiding-place — 

.ndconveye     f^n^^ed   at   a   distance   by    the    Bombay    Sii»ahi8. 

Meade's         Tantia  was  asleop 

**"'''  awakened,   and   con\ 

arrived  there  by  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 

i^Ieade  marched  him  into  Sipri  :ind  tried  him  by  cnirt  martial. 

lie  was  charged  with  having  been  in  rebellion  and 

TNtniUis         having  waged  war  against  the  British  Government 

courf-iMrtUi.  between  June,  1857,  and  Deceniber,  1858,  in  certuin 

specified  instances.     No  other  charge  was  bi  ought 

against  him. 

His  defence  was  simple  and  straightforward.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  only  olx-yed,  in  all  things  that  I  did,  my  m;istei*fl 

J'feu«?  orders,  i.e.,  the  Niind's  orders,  up  to  the  capture  of 

Kalpf,  and,  afterwards,  those  of  Kao  Sahib.     I  have 

nothing  to  state,  except  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

murdur  of  any  European  men,  women,  or  chiMren  ;  neither  had 

I,  at  any  time,  given  orders  for  any  one  to  be  hanged." 

The  defence  displayed  tho  existence  ('fa  feeling  verj' common 

among  the  Manithas.     T<»  many  of  these  men  tho 

hiT!!!"" Vy"r«    descendant  of  the  Peshwa  wa«  their  real  lord  :  they 

•nd  in  the       kuow  no  other.     Tantiii  Toj)i  was  born  »uid  bred  in 

ri^v"iof        the  houseliold  of  Baji  liao,  who  had  l)cen  Peshwa  of 

'■  '      '         tho  Marathds.     Froni  his  earliot  childh(H)d  ho  had 

been  taught  to  regard  the  adopted  son  of  Biiji  liao, 

ji^,;    '  "       Nana  Sahib,   as  liis  master,   his  liego   lord,   whoso 

every  order  he  was  Ixjund  to  obey.     Of  tho  Knglish 

ho  knew  nothing,  except  they  were  foroigQcrs  who  had  rubUxl 
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his  earliest  master  of  the  country  he  had  rulccl,  and  his  son 
of  the  pension  guaranteed  to  his  first  ninster  in  lieu  of  his  an- 
cestral dominions.  To  them  he  was  buund  by  no  ties.  The 
English  Government,  hy  depriving  the  heir  of  the  Poshwa's  of 
the  income  that  had  been  allotted  to  his  father  by  adoption,  had 
forced  that  heir  to  be  a  conspirator,  and  had  compelled  all  his 
depend-ints  to  be  free-lances. 

Notwithstanding  this  reasoning,  which  was  not  put  before 
the  court,  and  which  probably  did  not  present  itself  . 

to  the  minds  of  any  of  its  members,  Tantia  Topi    eentfncedto 
was   sentenced   to   be   hanged.     The  sentence  was     anJ'"Jf"n" 
carried  into  effect  at  Sipri  on  the  18th  of  April. 

Public  opinion  at  the  time  ratified  tlie  justice  of  the  sentence, 
but  it  may,  I  think,  bo  doubted  whether  posterity 
will   confirm    that    verdict.     Tdntia    Topi    was   no     J^fe^seme^cr 
born  servant  of  the  English  rule.     At  the  time  of 
his  birth — about  the  year  1812 — his  master  was  the  independent 
ruler  of  a  large  portion  of  western  India.     lie  was  under  no 
obligation  to  serve  faithfully  and    truly  the   race  which   had 
robbed    his  master.     AVhen  tliat  master,  unbound  equally  by 
any  tie  to  the  English,  saw  the  opportunity  of  recovering  tlio 
territories  of  the  Peshwa,   Tantia  Topi,   who  was  his  musdhih, 
his  companion,  obeyed  his  orders  and  followed  his  fortunes.  IIo 
declared  that  he  committed  no  murder.     He  was  not  charged 
with  committing  any.  He,  a  retainer  of  the  ex-Peshwa's  family, 
was  charged  with  fighting  against   the    English.*     Doubts 
On  that  charge  alone  he  was  convicted  and  hanged,     wh.thera 
Surely,  under  the   circumstances   of  tlie  case,  the     iK>sieri^wiii 
jiunishment   was   greater   than   the   offence.      The     co'ifirmiu 
clansman  had  obeyed  his  lord,  and  had  fought  with  fair  weapons. 

•  Since  the  first  edition  appeared,  Mr.  G.  Lance,  late  Bengal  Civil  Seirice 
and  formerlv  Magistrate  of  Kdnlipur — himself  a  distinguished  actor  in  the 
mutiny  (pages  215-G) — has  written  to  inform  me  that  in  the  records  of  the 
Magistrate's  Court  at  Kanhpiir  there  exists  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Tdntii 
Topi  was  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  advisers  of  Ndna  Sdhib,  and  that,  if  he 
did  not  first  plan  the  massacre  of  the  garrison,  he  assisted  in  it,  by  posting  his 
men  in  ambush  at  the  Sail  Chaora  Ghat,  or  by  giving  orders  to  that  effect  to 
Jawdia  Parshad.  Further,  that  by  his  presence  on  the  spot  he  excited  the 
ard'iir  and  fanaticism  of  the  assas'-ins.  Although  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Lance 
is  sunicient  to  prove  that  Tdntia  Topf  fully  merited  the  penalty  that  was  meted 
out  to  him.  it  yet  does  not  justify  the  sentence  referred  to  in  the  text.  No 
charge  relative  to  the  massacre  of  the  Euroj>eans  at  Kanhjiu'r  was  brought 
against  Tantii  Topi  on  his  trial.  He  was  simjdy  charged  with  waging  war 
against  the  British.     On  that  charge  alone  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
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Posterity  has  condemned  Napoleon  for  causing  ITofer  to  be 

shot.     There  is  considerable  analoj^y  between   the 

TuDtiiToif     cases  of  Ilofer  and  Taiitiii  Tcni.     Neither  was  horn 

AUU  XlOlcr.  ^  n      ^  •  •  1*11/*  \    ± 

under  the  rule  of  the  nation  ajjjainst  winch  lie  lought. 
In  both  cases  the  race  to  which  each  belonged  was  subjugated 
bj'  a  foreign  race.  In  hoth  cases  the  insurrection  of  tlie  subdued 
race  was  produced  by  causes  exterior  to  its  own  immediate 
interests.  In  both  cases  the  two  men  cited  rose  to  be  tlio 
representatives  of  the  nationality  to  which  each  belonged.  In 
l,Qth — Ilofer  in  the  one,  Tiintia 'J'opi  in  the  other — they  resisted 
the  dominant  race  in  a  manner  which  necessitated  the  calling 
forth  of  extraordinaiy  exertions.  In  both  cases  the  leader  was 
a  hero  to  his  own  countrymen.  The  one,  the  European,  is  still  a 
hero  to  the  world.  The  other,  the  Marathii — well — who  knows 
that  in  the  nooks  and  c-aners  of  the  valleys  of  the  Chambal, 
the  Narbadii  and  the  Parbatf,  his  name,  too,  is  not  often  men- 
tioned with  respect,  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  affection  ? 

One  word,  before  wo  dismiss  him,  regarding  his  character  as 
a  general.     For  nearly  nine  montlis,  fr«nn  his  defeat 
TantUTopf     ^  Jaura  Alipiir  bv  Sir  IJoliert  Naj)ier,  to  his  cjutture 
by  an  officer   serving  under  that   general,    lantiu 
Top(  had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the   British.     ] hiring  that 
period  he  had  more  than  once  or  twice  made  the  tour  of  Ivaj- 
putiind  and  Mahvii,  two  countries  possessing  jointly  an  area  of 
a  hundred  and  sixtv-one  thousand  seven  hundred  sijuare  mih's, 
had  crossed  the  Narbada,  and   had  threatened  the   more  vul- 
nerable part«  of  western  India.    The  qualities  ho  had  displayed 
would  have  been  admirable,  had  ho  combined  with  them  tlu* 
capacitv   of    the    ccneral    and    the    daring    of   the 
aggresfiivo  soldier.     His  marches  were  woiKieriul ; 
he  had  a  good  eye  for  selecting  a  j)osition  and  ho  had  a  mar- 
vellous faculty  for  localities.     But,  when  that  has 
been  said,   everything  has   been   said.     Unablo   to 
detect  the  weak  points  of  hia  adversuriea,  he  never  took  advan- 

li.in-'<l.     And  it  is  this  Ffntoncc,  whirh,  I  bolioTP,  portprity  will  ii  " 

Hut  little  evidence  rcfrnrdiug  hia  pttrtiri|)ution  in  the  kAnlquir  nia».: 

,.'  •    '"'        ':  there  was  8(>nu',"  writes  M-    ?  • 

'.'•n  trvinR  numerom  cases  •  r 

•  lully  lie  would  huve  been  h    ^  i         i 

that  he  should  have  been  punished  (or  U-ni^  a  inuni'-ri-r 

t  re  and  scarcely  merited  sonteoce,  he  thould  have  guim^l 

tht;  uutiy'i  cro;\u. 
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tajre  of  Iheir  mistakes  or  their  too  great  daring ;  he  never 
exposed  himself  in  action,  and  he  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
field.  On  many  occasions  a  judicious  use  of  his  cavalry,  alway? 
superior  in  numbers,  would  have  so  crippled  the  English  that 
further  pursuit  by  them  woiild  have  been  impossible.  With  a 
little  more  insiglit  and  a  little  more  daring  he  could,  whilst 
retreating  before  them,  have  harassed  the  flanks  and  the  rear 
of  his  pursuers,  have  captured  their  baggage,  and  cut  up  their 
camp-followers.  But  he  never  attempted  anything  of  the  sort. 
Provided  he  could  escape  from  one  place  to  harass  them  in 
another,  with  the  chance  of  striking  at  Indiir,  at  Barodah,  at 
.Jodhpur,  or  at  Jaipur,  a  blow  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
>trnck  successfully  at  Gwiiliar,  he  was  satisfied. 

Then,  again,  the  fact  that  the  enemy  marching  against  bim 
were  English  sufficed,  no  matter  how  small  their     ^^  ,  .  .^ 

•  ■      >  I  he  Kict  tllAt 

numbers,  to  scare  him.  A  striking  proof  of  this  iiiscnemips 
occurred  when  Major  Sutherland  attacked  him  with  ^ared^hfm*'' 
two  hundred  men,  three-fifths  of  whom  were  High- 
landers. Tantia  had  a  strong  position,  two  guns,  and  three  or 
four  thousand  men.  Had  the  natives  been  well  led,  their 
numbers  must  have  prevailed.  But  fighting  was  repugnant  to 
Tantia.  He  did  not  understand  it.  He  ^^as  a  guerilla  leader, 
content  to  fire  at  his  enemy  and  tlien  to  run  away.  For  the 
lives  of  his  followers  he  cared  nothing. 

Too  much  praise,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  be  awarded 
to  the  English  generals  and  officers  who  conducted     „.,.,,, 
the    pursuit.     Sir   Robert   Napier,    first    defeating    leadiV 
Tantia,   drove    him    into    Bajpiitana  and  then  shut     Napier; 
liim  out  from  the  north.  Roberts,  tlien  in  Biijputana,     n  j,  r.  . 
and  later,   Michel,  in  Rajputana  and    Malwa,  ptir- 
Hued  him  in  a  circle,  boinided  on  the  south  by  the     '  '^'*' 
Ni/am's  territory  or  by  Khandesh,  and  on  the  west  by  Gujrat. 
His  attempts  to  break  the  rim  of  that  circle  were  baffled  by 
General   Hill,    by   Sir   Hugh   Rose,   and  by  General  Roberts. 
Finally,  all  but  surrounded  as  tlie  circle  became  smaller,  he 
broke  away  to  the  north  and  penetrated  once  more  into  the 
territories   guarded   by   Sir   Robert    Napier.      The 
Inglish  <  fficers  who  pursued  him  showed,  on  more     ^X"'"*'''* 
than  one  occasion,  that  they  could  march  as  quickly 
MS  he  could.    Witness  the  remarkabb-  performances  of  Brigadier 
I'arke,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in   nine  days; 
of   Brigadier    Somerset,    two    hundred   and   thirty 
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miles   in    nine    days,    and,   again,   seventy    miles 
o     mtnet,     .^^   forty -eight    hours;    of  Holmes,   fifty-fuur  miles 
of  Holmes      through  a  sandy  desert  in  little  more  than  tweuty- 
ofHonner.       ^^^^   hours ;  and  of  ILainer,  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles   in    four  days.     Bechei's   daring,    too,   in   assailing 
Tiintia's  whole  force  with  a  newly-raised  regiment 
Daring  of        gf  troopcrs,  and  drivuig  it  before  him,  was  a  glorious 
SathwUnd.     act,  Vying  in  daring  with  Sutherland's  attack  above 
referred  to. 
But   these   acts,   daring  as   they   were,   do    not    stand   out 
markedly  from  the  achievements  of  other  ofGcers  engaged  in 
this  pursuit.     "Where  all  did  nobly  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
contrast.     The  historian,  however,  is  bound  to  call  attention  to 
the  skilful  strategy  which  gave  to  the  i)ursued  no  rest,  which 
cut  them  ofif  from  the  great  towns,  and  which  forced  them  to 
seek  the  jungles  as  their  hiding-place.     This  result 
Use  of  General  Michel   accomplished    in    Rajputiina    and 

coiumii.  *  '  Miilwii,  by  distributing  his  forces  in  liglitly  equipj)od 
columns  at  salient  points  in  those  two  divisions, 
•with  orders  to  pursue  the  rebels  witliout  intermission.*  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  whole  distance  they  were  pursued 
between  the  20lh  of  June,  1858,  and  the  1st  of  -Marcli,  1859, 
exceeded  three  thousand  miles  ;  that  Michel  himself  marched 
seventeen  hundred  and  Parke  two  thousand.f  Tliero  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  this  system,  thoroughly  well  canietl  out,  was  the 
cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  rebel  army.  When  Iloiincr  Kat 
it  at  Kushani  on  the  10th  of  Februnry,  and  the  pursuit  was 
taken  up  at  once  by  a  fresh  force  under  Somereet,  the  campaign 
was  virtually  over.  The  rebels  lost  heart,  abandoned  their 
standards,  and  crept  to  their  homes.  It  will  be  understood 
that  these  rapid  pursuits  were  made  without  tents.  These 
followed  in  the  rear  under  charge  of  a  small  guard.  They  did 
not  often  come  up  for  days,  during  which  time  the  troops  had 
to  bivouac  under  trees. 

To  return.  Tranquillity  was  restored.  With  the 
rriuierof  surrender  of  Man  ijingh  the  rebelliim  collujiKcd  in 
MinSinRb  Central  India.  So  long  as  ho  was  at  largo  and 
rrturi«  to  hostile,  tho  entire  population  neM  alooi  irom  the 
iheeountrr.     jjritish.     The  rebels  could  always  find  security  in 

•  Blaekicood'i  Magaxine,  Angwt  1860. 

t  Cftptaia  Flower's  troop,  8tb  Hnaan,  was  with  Parko  the  whole  tinM. 
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jungles  in  vhicli  they  could  not  bo  tracked.  Tlae  sense  they  had 
of  security  was  so  great,  that  at  one  time  Tautia  Topi  and  Man 
Singh  remained  for  days  within  five  miles  of  the  English 
army,  then  searching  for  them,  their  position  known  to  the 
natives,  not  one  of  whom  would  betray  them.  But  with  the 
surrender  of  Man  Singh  an  entire  change  was  inaugurated. 
The  people  of  Central  India  surrendered  with  him.* 

•  For  Tiintia  Topf s  diarv  of  the  events  of  +he  campaign,  vide  Appendix  B. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TUK    THIAL   OF   THE   KING   OF    DEIILI,    AND   THE   QCEF.S's 
lUOCLAMATlUN. 

The  capture  of  Man  Singh  and  Tantiii  Topf  produced  all  over 
western  and  southern  India  an  efl'ect  similar  to  that  realised 
l>y  the  pacification  of  Oiulh  in  the  uortli-western  Provinces. 
The  mutiny  was  now  stamped  out.  The  daring  of  the  soldier 
had  to  give  jdace  to  the  sagacity  and  breadth  of  view  of  the 
statesman. 

Some  months  before  the  final  blow  had  been  struck,  when 

the    rebels   had    lost   every   stronghold    and    been 

pwUmailon.  driven  to  take  refuge  in   the  wooded  hills  and   the 

dense  jungles  which  abound  alike  on  the  northern 

frontier  of  Oudh  and  in  central  India,  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen 

hatl  deemed  it  advisable  to  is^ue  a  proclamation  to  her  Indian 

subjects,  a   n)CSiiiigo  of  mercy  to  those  who  still  continued  to 

resist,  of  promise  to  all.     Ueforo  roftrring  more  j>articularly  to 

this  proclamation,  it  will  be  advisable  to  refer  to  sonic  of  the 

events  which  rendered  its  issue  at  the  end  of  1858  particularly 

adviMible. 

The  titular  sovereign  of  India,  tlie  King  of  Dehli,  had  been 

brouglit  to  trial  in   the  Privy  Council  Cliaml>er  of 

■enhnceof      the  palacc,  the  iJiwiini-Khufrs,  on  the  27th  of  January, 

Debit!"**'     I808.      Four    charges   were    brought   against    him. 

The    first    accufccd   him,  when    a   jK-nsioner   of    the 

British   Government,  of  encouraging,  aiding,  and  abetting  the 

Sipahis  in  the  crimes  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  against  the  State; 

i\w  second,  of  encoura;:ing,  aiding,  and  alu-tting  his  own  son  and 

f»ther   inhabitants  of  Dehli   and   the    north-west   Provinces   of 

India,  to  rebel  and  wage  war  against  the  State  ;  the  third,  of 

having   proclaimed   himself    reigning   king   and   sovereign    of 

India,  and  of  ussembling   forces  at  Dihli,  and  of  encouraging 

rjthi-rs    Ui    wage    war   against    the    Britihh    Government;    the 

fourth,  (jf  having,  on  the  IGth  of  May,  feloniously  caused,  or  of 

having   been   uccessory    to,   the  death   of   forty-nine  people  of 
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European  and  mixed  European  descent,  and  of  having  subse- 
quently abetted  others  in  murdering;  European  officers  and 
other  English  subjects.  After  a  trial  conducted  with  great 
patience,  and  wliich  extended  over  forty  days,  the  king  was 
found  guilty  of  the  main  points  in  the  charges,  and  sentenced 
to  be  transported  for  life.  Eventually  he  was  taken  to  Pegu, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.* 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  necessary  in  England  to  find  a  scape- 
goat  for  all   the   blood   which   had  been    shed   in 
crushing  the  mutiny — an  event,  which,    though  it     ^uin!d5*'*' 
seemed  at  first  to  give  a  shock  to  the  prestige  of 
England,  had  been  the  means  of  displaying  a  power  greater  and 
more  concentrated  than  that  with  which  the  world  liad  credited 
her.     The  reconque>t  of  India  is,  indeed,  the  most  marvellous 
military   achievement   of  any  times,   ancient   or   modern.      If 
India  had  at  that  time  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Crown,  the 
natural  scape-goat  would  have  been   the  ^linistry  of  the  day. 
As  it  was,  the  blow  fell  upon  the  grand  old  Company  which  had 
nursed  the  early  conquests  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindustan 
until  they  had  develojied    into   the  most  magnificent   empire 
suViject  to  an  alien  race  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Tho 
East   India   Company   had   not   deserved    its    fate. 
Its  rule  had  been  better  and  purer,  more   adapted     J'"". ''^,'*' 
to     the    circumstances    of   the    great    dependency     pany," 
than  would    have   been   possible   had   its   acts   anel 
orders  been  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  party  feeling.     True, 
it  had  committed  some  faults ;    but  it   is  a   remarkable   fact, 
especially  in  later  years,  that  it  had  been  driven  into  tho  com- 
mission of  those  faults  by  the  Ministry  of  tho  day. 
This  remark  especially  applies  to  tlio  "  crime,"'  so  to     faults  she^ 
speak,  of  the  mutiny.     I  call  it  a  crime,  because  tho     ii«d  wore 
Court  of  Directors  were  summoned  before  tho  bar  of     «har.'.i  in  by 
public  opinion  to  answer  for  it,  and  were  condemned     gfthi  ju"."^^ 
upon  it.     Now,  if,  as  I  believe,  the  mutiny  was  due 
in  a  great   measure  to  the  acts   of  tho   Government  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  to  the  denial  of  tho  right  to  adopt,  to  tho  shock  to 
imblic  morality  caused  by  tho  annexation  of  Oudh  and  especially 
l>y  the  manner  in  which  tliat  annexation  was  carried  out,  tlien, 
the  Government  of  England  was  equally  guilty  with  the  Court 

•  For  report  of  the  statement  made  for  tho  prosecutioa  at  the  trial  and  Sir  Jolw 
Lawrence's  report,  ri<le  Appendix  C. 
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of  Directors,  for  it  was  that  Government  which  more  than 
sanctioned  the  annexation  and  the  antecedent  acts  to  which  I 
have  referred.  But  in  times  of  excitement  justice  almost  always 
sleeps.  The  scajn-goat  was  of  the  very  kind  which  suited  the 
public  humour.  lie  was  old-fashioned,  pursy,  and  defenceless. 
Against  him  every  interest  was  arrayed.  The  Ministry,  which 
wanted  his  patronage  ;  the  outsider,  who  saw  an  opening  to 
the  'covenanted  '  .»;ervicc8;  the  doctrinaire,  on  wh<  so  mind  the 
.  .,  .     idea  of  a  double  frovernment  frrated  harshly;  these 

la  made  that  ,,  ,  -i-,  *,• 

•tjp'-goat,      and  Other  clas.>.es  combined  to  cast  stones  at    bun. 

The  great  Company  was  unable   to   withstiind    the 

fod^"*^     pressure.     It  fell,  but  it  fell  not  witliout  regret  and 

with  an  honoured  name.     On  the  2nd  of  August  1858 

the  Queen  signed  the  Act  which  transferred  its  functions  to  the 

Crown. 

No  sooner  had  this  act  been  accomplished  than  it  devolved 

upon  the  first  ^Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  late  Earl 

Lf.rdPeri-y     of  Derby,  to  draw  up  for  submission  to  the  Queen  a 

pl^amjt'.n    proclamation,  forthwith  to  be  issued  by  Iler  Majesty 

forBubniis-      jjj  Couucil,  in  which  shtiuld  be  set  forth  the  prin- 

S'oQ  to  UK6  ...  ,  * 

yurtn,  ciples  on  which  the  administration  of  India  should 

in    the   future   be   conducted.      The   circumstances 
which  followed  the  ])reparation    of  the  first  draught  of  the  pro- 
clamation by  Lord  Derby  have  been  given  to  the  world  on  the 
highest  authority  in  a  work  which  has  brought  home  to  every 
Englishman  and  every  Englishwoman  the  enormous  \osa   sus- 
tained by  the  Country  in  the  premature  death  of  the  illustrious 
prince    who.-e    noble    life   it    so    totichingly   and   so   gracffuUy 
records.*     There  were  expressions  in  that  draught 
objectioM       which  seemed  to  Iler  Majesty  and  to  Trince  Albert 
original  in  one  case  to  invert,  in  another  to  express  feebly, 

dk«uRhtby  ^jjQ  meaning  they  were  anxious  to  convey.  In  the 
ivince Aibrrt.  memorandum  with  which  the  objections  to  these 
points  were  conveyed  to  Lord  Derby,  Her  Majesty 
expressed  in  noble  language  the  sentiments  by  which  she  was 
animated  towards  the  great  people  of  whom  she  was  aliout  to 
become  the  Empress,  Empress  in  reality,  though  not  then 
actually  in  name.  "The  Queen  would  be  glad,"  contintunl  the 
memorandum,  after  referring  to  the  objections  taken  to  the 
original  draught  of  the  proclamation,  "  if  Lord  Derby  would  wiite 

•  Li/e  of  Ihf  Priner  Contort,  toI.  it.  ptge  284. 
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it  himself  in  liis  excellent  language,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  female  sovereign  who  speaks  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  Eastern  people  on  assuming  the  direct  government  over 
them,  and,  after  a  bloody  war,  giving  them  pledges  which  her 
future  reign  is  to  redeem,  and  explaining  the  principles  of  her 
government.  Such  a  document  should  bre  tthe  feelings  of 
generosity,  benevolence,  and  religious  toleration,  and  point  out 
the  privileges  which  the  Indians  Avill  receive  in  being  phiccd 
on  an  equality  with  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
prosperity  following  in  the  ti'ain  of  civilisntiun." 

Before   the  memorandum  c  ontaining  these  noble  words  ha  1 
reached  Lord  Derl)y,  that   minister,   warned   by   a 
telegram  from  Lord  Malmesbury,  then  in  attendance     ti„Mantici-" 
on  the  Queen,  that  Her  Majesty  was  not  satisfied     r^*^''i^^'i 

.,,  1  .  Till-  •  Lord  l>erl>v. 

With  the  proclamation,  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  draught,  and  discovering  in  it  instinctively  the  faults  which 
had  been  noticed  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  had  recast  it. 
In  its  amended  form  it  met  every  objection,  and  corresponded 
entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  august  Lady  in  whose  name  it  was 
to  be  issued  to  the  people  of  India. 

The  proclamation,  as  finally  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  ran  as 
follows : — 

"Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United     J,^,^^^]''* 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the     tion. 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof  in  Euroi)e,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

"  Whereas,  for  divers  weighty  reasons,  we  have  resolved,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons  in  I'arliament  assembled,  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  Government  of  the  territories  in  India,  heretofore 
administered  in  trust  for  us  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company : 

"Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents  notify  and  declare 
that,  by  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  the  said  government,  and  we  herel\v  call  upon  all  our 
subjects  within  the  said  territories  to  be  faithful  and  to  l)ear 
true  allegiance  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  authority  of  those  whom  we  may  hereafter 
from  time  to  time  see  fit  to  appoint  to  administer  the  government 
of  our  said  territories,  in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf. 

"  And  we,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  loyalty, 
ability,  and  judgment,  of  our   right   trusty  and  woU-belovcd 

VOL.  V.  1 
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cousiu  and  Councillor,  Charles  John  Viscount  Canning,  do 
hereby  constitute  and  apjioint  him,  the  said  Viscount  Canninjr, 
to  be  our  First  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  and  over  our 
said  territories,  and  to  administer  the  government  thereof  in 
our  name,  and  generally  to  act  in  our  name  and  on  our  l>ehalf. 
subject  to  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  receive  from  us  through  one  of  our  principal  Secretaries  of 
State. 

"  And  we  do  heieby  confiim  in  their  several  offices,  civil  and 
military,  all  persons  now  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  subject  to  our  future  pleasure, 
and  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  hereafter  bo  enacted. 

"Wo  hereby  announce  to  the  native  princes  of  India  that  all 
treaties  and  engagements  made  with  them  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Compajiy  aio  bj'  us 
accepted,  and  will  be  scruimlously  maintained  ;  and  we  look  for 
the  like  observance  on  their  ])art. 

*'  We  desire  no  extension  of  >  ur  present  territorial  possessions  ; 
and,  while  wo  will  permit  no  aggnssions  upon  our  dominions  or 
our  rights  to  be  attempted  with  imj)unity,  we  shall  sanction  no 
encniachment  on  those  of  others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  native  princes  us  our  own,  and  wo  desire 
that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects  uhould  enjoy  that 
prosperity  and  that  social  advancement  which  can  only  l>e 
secured  by  internal  jieaco  and  good  government. 

"Wo  hohl  ourselves  bound  to  tho  natives  of  our  Indian 
territories  by  tho  same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  us  to  all 
our  other  subjects;  and  thise  obligations,  by  tho  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  we  sliall  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfil. 

"  Firmly  relying  ourselv<  s  on  tho  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any 
of  our  subjects.  We  declare  it  to  l>o  our  Koyal  will  and 
])leasure  that  none  bo  in  anywise  favoured,  none  molested  or 
disquieted,  l>y  reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  observances,  but 
that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  ecpial  and  impartial  protection  ot" 
the  law;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  tho.so  \\]\'< 
may  bo  in  authority  un<ler  us  that  they  almtain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  tho  religious  ludief  or  worshij"  of  any  of  our 
uubjects,  on  pain  of  tmr  highest  disjdeasure. 

"  And  it  is  our  further  will  that,  bo  far  na  may  l>e,  our 
•ubjectB,  of  whatever  race  or  crcod,  bo  freely  and  impartially 
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admitted  to  ofBees  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  wliicli  they  may 
l>e  qualified,  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to 
dischajge. 

"We  know  and  respect  the  feelings  of  attachment  with  which 
the  natives  of  India  regard  the  lauds  inherited  by  them  from 
their  ancestors,  and  we  desire  to  protect  them  in  all  rights 
connected  therewith,  subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the 
State  ;  and  we  will  that,  generally,  in  framing  and  adminis- 
tering the  law,  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages, 
and  customs  of  India. 

"  We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have  been 
brought  upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men,  who  have 
deceived  their  countrymen  by  false  reports,  and  led  them  into 
open  rebellion.  Our  power  has  been  shown  by  the  suppression 
of  that  rebellion  in  the  field  ;  we  desire  to  show  our  mercy  by 
pardoning  the  offences  of  thosc  who  have  been  thus  misled,  but 
who  desire  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Already  in  one  province,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  furtlier 
effubiiju  of  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  pacification  of  our  Indian 
domini«ms,  our  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  has  held  out  the 
expectation  of  pardon,  on  certain  terms,  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who,  in  the  late  unliappy  disturbances,  have  been  guiltv 
of  offences  against  our  Government,  and  has  declared  the 
punishment  which  will  be  inflicted  on  those  whoso  crimes 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  We  approve  and 
Confirm  the  said  act  of  our  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,  and 
do  further  announce  and  proclaim  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Our  clemency  will  bo  extended  to  all  offenders,  save  and 
except  those  who  have  been  or  shall  bo  convicted  of  having 
directly  taken  jiart  in  the  murdef  of  British  subjects. 

"  With  regard  to  such,  the  demands  of  justice  forbid  the 
exercise  of  mercy. 

"To  those  who  have  willingly  given  asylum  to  murderers, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  who  may  have  acted  as  leaders  or 
instigators  in  revolt,  their  lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed ;  but, 
in  appointing  the  penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration 
will  l>e  given  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
induced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  large  indulgence  will 
V»e  shown  to  those  whose  crimes  may  apjiear  to  have  originated 
in  a  too  credulous  acceptance  of  the  false  reports  circulate<l  by 
designing  men. 

•'To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  Government  wo  hereby 
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promise  uncoiulitloiial  punluii,  amnesty,  and  olilivion  of  all 
ofTeuces  a<;aiiist  ourst-lvos,  our  crown  and  dignity,  on  their 
return  to  their  homes  and  peaceful  pursuits. 

"  It  is  our  Eoyal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of  grace  and 
amnesty  should  be  extended  tu  all  those  who  comply  with  their 
conditions  before  tlio  first  day  of  January  next. 

"  "When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  internal  tranquillity 
shall  be  restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  the 
peaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote  works  of  public  utility 
and  improvement,  and  to  administer  its  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity 
Avill  be  oiir  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in 
their  gratitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  the  God  of  all  power 
grant  unto  us,  and  to  those  in  authority  under  us,  strength  to 
carry  out  these  our  wishes  for  tlio  good  of  our  peoi)lo." 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1858,  this  noble  ])roclamation  was 

published  to  the  i)rinces  and   peojtlo  of  India.     At 

ion°pui>-    Calcutta,  at  Madras,  at  Bombay,  at  Liihor,  at  Agra, 

cJ  at   Allahabad,  at  Dehli,  at  IMngiin,  at  Lakhnan,  at 

indillf'""'      Maisiir,  at  Kaiachi,  at  Nagj-ur,  and  at  every  civil 

and   military  station  in  India  it  was  iniblicly  read 

on  that  day  with  every  accompaniment  of  ceremonial  splendour 

which  could  give  importance  to  the  occasion  in  the  eyes  of  tho 

natives.     Translated  into  all  the  languages  and  many  of  the 

dialects  of  India,   it  was,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 

buud'*''^'        iiiitted  to  all  the  native  princes,  and  was  distrilmted 

by   thousjinds   for  the  edification  of  those  t)f  lower 

rank   and    position.     Tho  first   Viceroy  of   India  used  all  tho 

means  in  his  power  to  acquaint  the  native  jtrinces 

tion»"tn"ieio   aud   people  that,  transferred  to  the  suzerainty  and 

(beniiive       j-njo  (^f  ti,o  (jueen,  they  might  rely  upon   tho  strict 

observance  of  all   engag<'meiits  entered    into   with 

them  by  tho  Company  ;  that  her   Majesty  desired  no  oxtensiun 

of  her  dominions,  but  would  resjtect  tho  riglit.s,  the  honour,  and 

the  dignity  of  tho   princes  of   her  emjiire  ;  that,  while   their 

religion    would    not    be    interfered    with,    the    ancient    rights, 

('ust<jn)8,  and  usages  of  India  wuuKl  1k)  maintained  ;  that  neither 

caste  nor  creed   should  be  a  bar  to  employment  in  her  service. 

Lord  Canning  took   every  aire,  at  tho  same  time, 

•nd«otb«       ^}jjjt  i\iQ  rebels  still  in  arms  should  have  cotjniznnco 

M^U  Mill  In        /..irii  i  ^  ir         i       \  ^ 

»rm<.  of  the  full  and  gracious  terms  onored  thenj,  termn 

which  practically  restored  life  and  security  to  all 
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those  wlio  liacl  not  taken  part  in  tlie  murder  of  British  sub- 
jects. 

The   proclamation  was   received   by  all  classes   throughout 
India  with   the  deepest   enthusiasm.     The  princes 
and  landowners  especially  regarded  it  as  a  charter     J^i^f*'"'" 
which  would  render  their  possessions  secure,  and     bvp.inc.3 
their  rights — more  especially  the  right,  so  precious     owuers;' 
to   them,  of  adoption  —absolutely   inviolate.      The 
people  in  general  welcomed  it  as  the  document  which  closed 
up  the  wounds  of  the  mutiny,   which  declared,   in  effect,  that 
bygones  were   to  be  bygones,  and   that   thenceforward   there 
should  be  one  Queen  and  one  people.     Many  of  the     .      .  . 
rebels  still  in  ttie  field — all,  in  fact,  except  those 
absolutely  irreconcilable — took  advantage  of  its  provisions  to 
lay   down   their   arms   and    to   submit   to  its  easy 
conditions.     In  the  groat  towns  of  India,  natives  of    The  natives 
cveiy  religion  and  creed,  the  Hindus,  the  Muham-     a.ure^s^s"^' 
mailans,  the  Parsis,  met  in  numbers  to  draw  up  loyal     e>:iressiveof 
addresses   expressive   of    their    deep   sense   of  the     tude. 
beneficent  feelings  which  had  prompted  the  procla- 
mation, of  their  gratitmle  for  its  contents,  and  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Lady  to  whose  rule  they  had 
been  transferred. 

With  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  the  story  of  the  mutiny 
should  fitly  close.    But  those  who  have  accompanied 
me  so  far  will  have  seen  that  in  Oudh  and  in  central     Thp  mutiny 
India  the  work  of  warfare   was   prolonged  for   six     tenninlt^ 
months   after  its  promulgation.     In   this  there  is,     w-nthe 

,  ,  ^  .    o  .       ,  _  ,    '       proclamation 

however,  only  a  seeming  misplacement,  in  the  aj.peared. 
jungles  on  the  Oudh  frontier  and  of  central  India 
there  survived  for  that  period  men  who  were  more  marauders 
than  soldiers — men  whose  continnal  rebellion  was  but  remotely 
connected  with  the  original  cause  of  the  mutiny,  who  had 
oflfcnded  too  deeply  to  hope  for  forgiveness.  In  one  not^blo 
instance,  indeed,  that  of  Man  Singh,  the  quarrel  was  in  no  sense 
a  consequence  of  the  mutiny.  It  was  a  quarrel  between  a  baron 
and  his  feudal  lord.  Yet  it  was  that  quarrel,  not  the  mutiny, 
nor  any  fact  connected  with  the  mutiny,  which  kept  tho 
dominions  of  Sindhia  in  continual  disturbance  for  more  than 
six  months.  When  Man  Singh  surrendered,  those  disturbances 
ceased. 

As  far  as  related,  then,  to  the  actual   mutineers,  with  but  a 
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few  exceptions  to  tho  Sipiihis,  and  to  all   the  lanilowr.ers  in 

British    teiTitories,   tho  i>rucljuuation  of  tho  Queen 

nutionTht^      was,  in  \OTy  deed,  the  end  and   the  beginning — the 

beginning  of    (.^^   ^f  ^  conflict  which  had  dclu'rcd   tho  cuuntry 

ft  Dcw  crft>  ^^  * 

with  hlooJ,  tho  lieginning  of  an  era  full  of  hope, 
alike  for  the  loyal  Jind  the  misguided,  for  tho  prince  and  the 
peasant,  fur  the  owner  and  for  the  cultivator,  for  every  class 
and  for  eveiy  creed. 

One  word  more.  The  history  of  military  events  has  neces- 
sarily almost  entirely  monopolised  tho  pages  of  a  work  tho 
object  of  which  was  to  record  tho  rise,  the  progress,  and  the 
suppression  of  tho  Great  Mutiny.  In  the  cour»o  of  tho  narrative 
I  have  followed  so  closely  the  movements  of  the  military 
combatants  that  I  have  been  unable  to  devote  to  occurrences  in 
districts  jnirely  civil  the  attention  which  the  heroic  oflicers  who 
maintained  thosT  districts  deserved.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  this  defect  should  be  remedied.  In  tho  volume  which 
follows  this,  then,  will  be  found  a  record  of  tho  events  which 
occurred,  sd  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  theiu,  in  the 
several  divisions  and  districts  which  formed  the  provinces  under 
the  rule  of  the  several  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and 
chief  commissioners  who  held  office  in  1857-8. 
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THE   CAUSES   OF   THE    MUTIXY. 

Even  before  the  last  embers  of  the  rautin}'  had  been  trampled 

out,  the  question  which  had   from  the  first  puzzled 

every  man,  from   the  Governor-General  in  Council     ?iTi'^!,^i"'*S' 

1  11  •!•  1  1  1  1  mutiny  r 

to  the  subaltern  in  his  modest  bungalow,  the 
(luestion  as  to  the  original  cause  of  the  mutiny  became  the 
burning  question  of  the  day.  It  was  a  (juestion  which  required 
a  complete  and  accurate  reply,  because  prompt  reorganisation 
was  necessar}',  and  to  carry  out  a  complete  scheme  of  re- 
organisation a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  system  to  be  reorganised  was  in- 
dispensable. 

On  tliis  question  the  opinion  of  no  man  was  looked  forward 
to  with  so  much  eagerness,  so  much  anxiety,  and,  I 
may  add,  with  so  mncli  curiosity,  as  the  opinion  of     krvfw'the'" 
the  great  Indian  official  whose  daring  and  unselfish     "pinionor 
policy  had  made  possible  the  storming  of  Dehli.     It     Lawrence 
was  very  natural  that  this  should  be  so.     Few  men 
had  associated  more  with  the  natives  than  Sir  John  Lawrence ; 
few  men  had  more  thorouglily  pierced  to  the  core 
the  national  character,  and    few   men   iiossossed  a     i^easong  why 

,  '  ,  1       •  n         1  his  ..pinion 

more  comjilete  power  oi  mentjil  analysis,     leople,     should  be. 

for  the   most  part,  diil  not  stop  to  remember  that, 

with  all  his  gifts.  Sir  John  Lawience  had  ever  been  tlie  partisan 

of  a  school— a  school  opposed  to  the  tenure  of  land 

])y   great    families;    that    he   had    favoured    Lord     migi^n'![.t bo 

Dalhousie's  policy  of  annexation  ;  and  that,  although 

he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  class,  he  contemned   those  of  the   Wge   proprietors, 
^  and  that  he  knew  little  of  the  Sijoihis.     Further- 

more, ami  especially,  tliat  he  possessed  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Oudh  and  of  its  peoj)le. 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  tht-n,  tliat   when   the  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  was  pulilisht'd  it  gare  satisfaction  only  to 
the  heedle-s  many,  none  at  all  to  the  thinking  few. 
tueinutlny'*   After  an  exhaustive  argument.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
t.the  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mutiny  was  due 

frui^ouiy.     to  the  greased  Gtrtriilgos,  and  to  the  greased  cart- 
ridges   only.      The    public    applamled   a  result   so 
beautiful    in    its    siiniilicity,    so    easy    of    comprehension.      It 
chimed  so  entirely  with  the  ideas  of  men  who  never  take  the 
trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  that  by  the  masses,  which  are 
mainly  composed  of  such  men,  it  was  promptly  and  thankfully 
accepted.      With    them    it    remains   still    the    «n- 
th^n'iu-^    answerable   reason    for   the  mutiny  of   the  Indian 
Mon  cannot     arn)y.     They  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  to  declare 

be  acce|.ud.        i      "^  .i  *  i  •  i  ■,     i 

that  the  greased  cartridges  caused  tlie  mutiny  was 

in  all  respects  similar  to  the  declaration  of  a  man  who,  if  asked 

what   causes  a   gun  to  discharge,  should    rejily — the  powder. 

True  it  is  that    the    powder,  when    exploiled,  forces    out    the 

boUet :    but   who    ignites    the    powder?      That    the    greased 

cartridges  were  the  lever  used  in  many  instances  to  excite  the 

Sipiihis  is  incontestable;  they  were  explosive  substances.     But, 

though  explosive,  the}'  had   been    poifectly  harmless  had  tlm 

minds  of  the  Sipiihis  not  been  ])repared  to  act  upon  them  in 

the  same  manner  that  the  percussion-cap  acts  upon  gunpowder. 

It   should    never    bo    forgotten     that    the    greaseil 

lart.^gw       cartridges  were  not  the  only  instrument  emjdoyed 

nonh- only     to   Create  discontent  in   IB.'iG-T.     Before  a  gieasetl 

Inslnimrnt  .-i  iii  •  ii  i  .^iii 

I mi.i.oc<i  10     cartridge    had    l>een    issued  the  cha]iatis  had  been 
rontent"*"       circulated   by  thousands   in   many   rural    districts. 
The   chapati   was,    it   is    true,  a    weapon    far   lesM 
perfect    than    the    greased    cartridge.      It    vos    nevertheless, 
sufficiently  adapted  to  tlie  comprehensions  of  the  class  to  whom 
it  was  addreK«e<l — the  cla.ss  given  to  agriculture.     To  minds, 
simple,  impressionable,  suspicious,  prompt  to  receive 
i»iu!  ideas,  tiie  chaputi    acted    as   a   warning  of  an  im- 

pending calamity.  A  Hindu  can  conceive  nothing 
more  dreadftil  than  a  violation  of  his  oiste  and  l»i»  religi<ui. 
Tlie    conclusion    was   a    foregone    one.      Tlie    receipt  of    tlio 
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chapatis   foreshadowed  a  great   attempt  to  bo  made  to  upset 
the  national  religion. 

Though  we  might  even  grant,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  greased  cartridges  were  not  in  themselves  harmless, 
yet  the  chupatis  certainly  were  so.     But  it  was  these  harmless 
chap.iti's    which  stirred   up   the   rural   populations, 
especially   those  in  Oudh  and  in   Bundelkhand,   to     Thp car- 
participate  in  the  rebellion.    "What  becomes,  then,  of    th'ccbal'Iiiis 
.Sir  John  Lawrence's  conclusion  ?    It  simply  vanishes.     *'''^'' *. 
The  greased  cartridges  became  dangerous  only  when     end.  ' 
u-ed  by  others  as  a  means  to  an  end.     Before  ihe 
plans  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  ripe  the  cartridges  and 
the  chaputis  were  nothing  more  than  gunpowder  stored  in  a 
magazine.      When   the  opportune  moment  arrived,   when    tho 
minds  of  the  Sipahis   and    the    agricultural  classes   had  been 
instructed  to  receive  any  ideas,  however  absurd,  then  the  cart- 
ridges and  the   chapatis   were   rammed   into   tbcm,  and  wero 
exploded. 

Hut  what  was  it  that  made  the  minds  of  the  Sipahis,  what 
was   it   that   made   tho    minds   of  the  agricultural 
classes  prone  to  conceive  susi)icions  alike  rcKardin":     Tho  real 

^  .  ,  '-'  ^       cjiu^e  of  the 

the    greased    cartridges    and    the    chapatis  ?      The     mutiny, 
answers  to  these  two  qiicstions  will  bring  us  to  the 
real  cause  of  the  mutiny.     Sir  John   Lawrence's   conclusions 
were  not  pushed  to  their  legitimate  issue.     lie  named  only  one 
of  the  means.     I  must  go  back  to  tho  cause. 

Before  I  express  my  own  opinions  on   the  matter  I  think  it 
only  proper  that  I  should  state  the  views  of  some 
thoughtful  and  well-educated  natives,  with  whom  1     op^nTo^iasto 
have  liad  the  opportTinity  of  discu.ssinir  the  subiect.     tjiprauseof 

I  •       ii     i  -i.  •  1.  ^i        X        ix    •  Ihe  mutiny. 

I  may  prcmi.se  that  it  is  not  an  ea.sy  matter  to  obtain 
the  real  opinions  of  native  gentlemen  on  matters  regarding 
which  they  know,  not  only  that  those  opinions  would  bo  dis- 
tasteful to  the  listener,  but  that  his  ignorance  of  aught  but  tho 
superficial  life  of  a  native  of  position,  his  absolute  want  of 
knowledge  regariling  the  religious  obli^ations  which  affect 
every  thought  of  Ids  life,  act  as  a  bar  to  comprehonsion.  There 
are  few  I]ngli8hmfn,  for  instance,  oven  amongst  those  who  havo 
served  long  in  India  and  who  havo  obtained  credit  there  for 
understanding  the  native  character,  who  will  not  be  amazed  at  tlio 
revelation  regarding  tho  origin  of  the  mutiny,  or  rather  of  tho 
causes  which  led  up  to  it,  which  I  am  about  to  place  on  record 
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as  the  real  opinion  of  thoughtful  and  eduaited  natives  of  India. 
That  it  is  their  real  opinion  I,  who  enjoyed  special  opjtortunities 
of  conversing  with  them  without  restraint,  and  who  possessed 
their  confidenoe  as  far  as  an  Englishman  can  possess  it,  know 
most  certainly.  And,  whit  is  more,  there  are  living  men, 
Knglislmien,  whoso  opportunities  have  been  even  greater,  und 
who  have  eommunicated  to  njo  impressions  ahsolntel}'  con- 
iirming  my  views  on  the  suhject.  From  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
a  perfect  linguist,  and  whose  opportunities  have  been  unrivalled, 
I  have  received  the  following  reply  to  my  (juery  as  to  the  cause 
to  which  the  eilucated  Hindus  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  associating  attributed  the  mutiny.  "  In  the  opinion  of  the 
edu(!atcd  natives  of  India,"  was  his  answer,  •'  the  gross  wrongs 
inflicted  on  Nana  Sahib ;  the  injustice  done  to  Kunwar  Singh  ; 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Hani  of  Jhansi ;  the  seizure  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Oudh  ;  the  fraudulent  embezzlement  perpetrated 
with  regard  to  tho  Riio  of  Kirwi,  and  the  scores  of  lesser  wrongs 
done  in  reckless  insolence  to  tho  landi-wners  under  tho  adminis- 
tration of  the  north-west  ])rovinccs.  Were  Indians  ever  to 
write  their  account  of  the  cau^es  of  tho  mutiny,  it  would  ;istonish 
many  in  this  country." 

These  views  may  bo  disputed.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  that 
not  one  e.v-Indian  oflicial  among  a  hundred  will  reail  them  with 
aught  but  a  contemptuous  smile.  It  refjuires  that  a  man  shall 
have  lived  with  the  educated  natives  as  intimate  friemls  associate 
together  in  I'mmpo  that  he  should  l»o  able  txj  understand  it. 
There  is  too  little  of  such  intercourse  in  India.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  those  officers  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  long 
residence  at  a  native  court  to  whom  the  chance  of  such  inter- 
course is  available. 

In  the  firet  edition  of  this  volume  I  expressed  as  my  own  an 

opinion  in  entire  conformity  with  the  general  views 

Ba.if.iib,        ]  liavo  iust  (luoted  as  tho  views  of  the  nativt-s  of 

•iiempt  India  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  outbreak.     1  wrote 

w^lurn  — ^^^  ^  "^^y  ^^y  tliattime,  und  a  subsicjuont  visit  to 

MPMonin      India,  have  conlirmed  my  view — "The  real  cause  of 

*^^l^  the  mutiny  may  l>o  exjiressed  in  a  condensed   form 

in   two  words- bad   faith.     It  was  l»a<l  faith  to  our 

Ripahia    which  ma'lo  their  minds  jircmo    to  suspicion  ;    it  was 

(.ur  policy  of  annexation,  of  refusing  to  Ilimlu  chit-fs  tho  per- 

mis.sion   to   adopt,   with  them,  a   neces.sary   religi..uH    rite;    of 

suddenly  bringing  a  whole  people  under  the  ojicratiun  of  complex 
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rules  to  which  they  were  uuaccustome  1,  as  in  Oudb,  in  tho 
Sagar  and  Xarbada  territory,  and  in  Bundelkhaud,  and  our 
breaches  of  customs  more  sacred  to  the  natives  than  laws,  which 
roused  the  large  landowners  and  the  rural  population  against 
the  British  rule."  This  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  is,  if 
possible,  more  strongly  my  opinion  now.  I  shill  proceed  to 
support  it  by  examples. 

The  bad  faith  towards  the  Sipahis  goes  back  8o  far  as  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  first  Afghan  war. 
In   that  war  the  Sipahis  had  behaved  splendidly;     f'^!^''''i, 
they  had  fought  well,  they  had  suffered  privations     SipiUus; 
without  a  murnntr,  they  had  borne  with  cheerfulness 
absence  from  their  cuuntry  and  their  families,  in  a  cause  which 
was  only  theirs  because  it  was  the  cause  of  their  foreign  masters. 
I  recollect  well  meeting  in  1844  at  xVllahabad  a  political  officer 
whose  Conduct  during  liis  mission  at  Herat  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  admiration— the  late  D'Arcy  Todd.    Speaking  to 
me  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position  at  Herat,  D'Arcy 
Todd  stated  that  but  for  the  zeal,  the  energy,  and     tion  wh.-n" 
the  fidelity  of  the  few  Siimhis  who  were  with  him     properly 
he   could   not   have   stayed  at   Herat ;    he    added, 
"  When  properly  treated  the  Bengal  Sipiihi  will  go  anywhere 
and  do  ai.ything."    Well,  these  men  returned  from  Afghanistan. 
Immediately   alterwards    we    annexed    Sindh.      The    Bengal 
Sipahis  were  sent  to  garrison  a  country  then  notoriously  un- 
healthy.     How   were    they   treated  ?      The    time- 
honoured   rule   which   provided   that    they   should     fa'j^h'^towar.is 
receive  a  fixed  extra  food  allowance  on  proceeding     tbcmtnthe 
to  certain  localities  was  rescinded,  in  one  instance     qmsiion. 
after   the   men   had   reached   one  of    the   indicated 
localities,  in  another  instance  when  the  regiment  was  in  full 
march  to  it.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  grumbled 
and    then   actually   refused  to   march?      They  committed   no 
violence.     They  simply  said,   "  You   are  guilty  of 
bad   faith;    we    contracted    to    enter  your   service     TheCovem- 
and   to  perform   all  the  duties  entrusted  to  us  on     thM"sip.'ihig" 
certain  conditions,  of  which  the  payment  to  us  of    f'rdoci.ning 
food    allowance    under   certain    circumstances   was     /..ntract 
one.     W^e  have  fulfilled  our  share  of  the  contract,     ^^hichthe 
ana  now  you  refuse  to  fulfil  your  sh^ro.    >\e  decline     had  broken, 
t*)  work  until  you  fulfil  it."     In  equity  the  Sipahis 
were  right ;    but  the  Government,  instead  of   soothing  them, 
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acted  in  a  high-handed  manner,  disbanded  one  regiment  and 
severely  punished  the  men  of  another. 

Tliis   conduct   produced   a  ver}'  bad  effect   thi'oughout   the 

Indian  army.     It  was  felt  in  every  regiuient  that 

produced  on     the  word   of  the  Government  could   no   longer   bo 

tiie  Indian       dependc<I  upon.     Nevertheless,  no  ojten  iudij^nation 

was  manifested.     The  Satlaj  campaign  ensued,  and 

again  the  Sipiihis  fought  well.     The  annexation  of  the  I'aujiib 

followed.     Then  succeeded  a  long  period  uf  quiescence— a  period 

during  which  seeils,  so^nti  some  time  before,  took  root,  sprang 

up,  and  blossomed  into  regulations  fraught  with  danger  to  the 

discipline  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  natives  of  India  servo  a  master  well  when  once  ho  has 

shown  himself  cajiablo  of  wielding  authority.     But 

Gradual  rro-    should  that  authority  slacken,  or,  worse  still,  should 

tt'e^ke'nin/      they  find  out  that  the  Government  they  serve  has 

the  powrr  of    placed  at  their  disiK>sul  the  means  not  only  of  shaking; 

cumtnand-  j  „  '     .  .         ,  ,  •.       ,  " 

tiigofflars.  but  even  oi  upsetting  it,  then  the  nominal  nia,stor 
wieMing  it  cea-es  to  bo  their  real  master ;  the 
.substance  of  his  power  vanishes  ;  the  shadow  only  remains. 
The  occurrences  in  the  Indian  army  during  the  several  years 
immediately  preceding  1857  completely  illustrate  this  assertion. 
In  former  days,  in  the  time  of  Lake,  in  the  time  of  Hastings, 
and  even  later,  the  commanding  oflicer  of  a  native  regiment  was 
supremo  in  all  matters  of  disci[)line.  Kespcinsible  immediately 
to  his  divisional  cimimander,  he  couM  promote,  he  could  reduce, 
he  Could  punish.  Rut,  as  time  pas^si-d  on,  men  were  appointed 
to  the  general  staff  of  the  Indian  army  whose  visions  became 
clouded  and  whose  brains  became  turned  by  the  air  of  tho  new 
regions  to  which  they  had  been  transferred.  Forgetting  their 
own  regimental  exiieriencc,  not  caring  to  know  that  the  routine 
system  which  suits  a  iiritish  regiment  formed  of  men  taught  to 
obey  tho  law,  no  matter  by  whom  administered,  is  not  applicable 
to  a  regiment  composed  of  Asiatics  bretl  to  obey  tho  man  in 
whose  hands  they  see  auth(»rity  centred  and  him  only,  these 
men  l»cgan,  step  by  step,  to  introduce  the  Iiritish  systeiu  int«i 
the  native  army.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  how  gradually 
the  real  jKjwer  of  the  commanding  officer  was  uiidermiiud  ;  how 
the  Sipahi  was,  by  degrees,  taught  to  Icxjk  ui>ou  him,  not  as  a 
Hui)erior  who  must  be  olH>ve<l,  but  as  a  very  falliltlo  mortal, 
l>eculiarly  liable  to  err,  ond  against  whoso  lightest  exercise  of 
authority  he  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  one  ccDtral  power, 
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the  Coraman<ler-in-C1iief,     Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  process  of 
sapping  the  powers  of  the  commandiug  officer  was  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  immediately  prior  to  the  mutiay 
the  Sipahis  had  lost  all  respect  for  the  authority  he     ^^/^^i- 
ouly  nominally  wielded.     Xor  had   the   Sipahi   im-     policy. 
Libed  for  tlie  Cominander-in-Chief  the  feeling  which 
he  had  ceased  to  entertain  towards  his  commanding  officer.     To 
him   the   Commander-in-Chief  was  but  a  name ;  he  was  a  lay 
figure,  living  in  the  clouds  of  the  Himalayas,  rarely,  often  never, 
seen,  but  whose  interposition  enabled  him  to  defy 
his   own   colonel   and  to  set  discipline  at  nought!     mine. the 
The  extent  to  which  this  interposition  was  exercised     (^  sc'P^'nf  of 
before  the  mutiny  was  dangerous  m  the  extreme.    Jt 
succeeded  before  1857  in  weakening  the  influence   of  all  the 
regimental    officers,    and    in    undermining    the    discipline    of 
the  army. 

I  have  said  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
1843  to  act  up  to  their  contiact  with  regard  to  the 
Sipahis  sent  to  occupy  Sindh  had  been  felt  through-     ^ImoSil^' 
out  the  Indian   army.     Immediately  subsequent  to     »>tion  be- 
that  event,  the  process  of  undermining  the  powers     an<ris52. 
of  commanding  officers    had    made    swift  progress. 
"When,  then,  in  1852,  the  Government  most  unadvisedly  again 
attempted  another  breach  of  contract,  the  Sipahis,  demoralised 
by  the  process  I  have  alluded  to,  were  even  more  inclined  to 
resent  it. 

The  breach  of  contract  referred  to  occuned  in  this  manner. 
AVith  the  exception  of  six  or  seven  regiments  the 
Sipahis    of    the    Bengal    army   were    enlisted    for    otu^^-^t" 
service  in  India  only;    they   were  never  to  be  re-     mentaoftbe 
quired   to  cross    the  sea.      But    with    the    view    of    ai!rK'enii8t«.i 
supplving  the   necessities   of  the   state  in  Arakan     forsTvice 

',*    ''       Rr,  ...  .        across  Uie 

and  the  renassenm  provinces,  six  or  seven  regi-  sea. 
uienta  ha<l  been  specially  raised  for  general  .service, 
and  these  regiments  were  invariably  despatched  thither  by  sea 
whenever  their  services  were  there  re<iuiied.  Lord  Dalhousio, 
liowever,  who  had  ridden  roughshod  over  so  many  native 
customs,  considered  that  he  miji^ht  set  aside  this  L.ne  also.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  during  the  Burmese  war,  he  wanted  to  send 
an  additional  regiment  to  Burmah,  instead  of  despatching  a 
general  service  regiment  or  of  inviting  a  regiment  to  volunteer, 
be   ordered   a   regiment   stationed    at    Barrackpiir   to    proceed 
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thither.     The  men  of  the  regiment  refused  to  go.     "You  ask 
I  ^  n  1        "8,"  thev  said,  "  to  embark  upon  a  service  for  which 

Lord  Pal-  ,*^  I'-i  11  •!  e  J 

honaicat-  wc  havo  not  oulisted,  and  wliicli  many  ot  xis  regard 
brei,K-  «s  imperilling  our  caste.  Wo  will  not  do  it."  Lord 
tract  with  Dulhousio  was  forced  to  ^u1tmit.  lie  was  very 
I  e  p4u  .  njjfrry^  Ijnt  there  was  no  helj)  for  it. 
But  the  result  on  the  miTuls  of  the  Sii)iihis  was  most  disas- 
trous. For  the  first  tiuio  in  the  history  of  ludia 
I!i^i^di^  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  had  been  suc- 
trousioais-  cessfiilly  resisted.  It  was  little  io  the  pur]>oso  to 
cipine.  argne  that  the  Governor-General  had  exceeded  his 

powers  :  the  blow  to  the  discijiline  of  the  native  army  was  not 
the  less  deadly. 

The  minds  of  the  Sipaliis  were  under  the  influence  of  this 

blow,  and  by  the  insane  action  of  the  head-quarter 

iionofouab.    staff  they  were  becoming  more  and   nujre  released 

from    the   bands   of  diRcipline    towards  th<ir    own 

ofticers,  when  the  annexation  f>f  Oudh  took  place.     IIow  this 

affected  them  1  hhall  state  as  briefly  as  ponsible. 

A  ver}'  large  proportion  of  the  army  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  tlie  army  of  the  P.ombay 
i-^ein'iL  Presidency,  were  recinited  from  the  king.lom  of 
C'Dipanys  Oudh.  It  is  scarcely  too  unich  to  affirm  that  there 
°Ii^uii^"i'ii  was  not  a  single  agricultural  family  iu  that  country 
til-  ra-  n  nf      Avhich   was  not  represented  by  at  least  one  of  its 

Oudh,  when  ,  •       ,1       T      1-  o  •        •       ii      1 

Ouahii.vi  memljcrs  in  the  Indian  army.  Service  in  thatnrmy, 
her  own  jj,  f.^ct,  offered  no  inconsiderable  a«lvantagi-8  to  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Oudh.  It  made  them  clients, 
and  favoured  clients,  ((f  the  paramount  power.  Every  Sipuhi 
was,  BO  to  speak,  represented  at  the  court  of  Lakhnao  by  the 
British  II  sidcut.  Ilis  commanding  officer  was  authorised  to 
frank  any  petition  ho  might  present  addre-scd  to  the  Kesitlcut, 
and  tlio  fact  that  the  Kesident  had  received  such  jictition  en- 
sured substiintial  justice  to  thn  claims  of  the  petitioner  at  the 
liands  of  the  court  of  Lakhnao.  Kvery  one  familia'.-  with  tho 
workings  of  a  native  court  will  at  once  recognise  the  value  at 
which  bcrvico  in  tho  lu'lian  army  was  rated  by  the  natives  of 
Oudh.  By  accepting  such  service  they  obtained  an  all-powerful 
advocate  to  plead  their  cause  whenever  thoir  property  might  Ik) 
threatened,  or  their  civil  rights  endangered. 

Tho  Nawiibs  and  Kings  of  Oudh  had  from  tho  lime  of  Warren 
Hustings  shown  a  Inyolty  to  the  British  Govcrnmout  not  to  be 
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surpassed.     During   the    Afghan   disastci-s,  the   Gwah'ar   cam- 
paign, the  "battles  on  the  Sathij  and  in  the  Panjab, 
Oudh   had  been   the  milch-cow   of  the  paramount     ''prsistent 

■  11-11  1  1         1       T        loyalty  to 

power,     bhe  had  lent  that  power  money,  she  had     tii  •  para- 
given  her  her  best  sons  as  soldiers,  she  had  done     ™"°g'  ^^"^^ 
all  that  she  could  do  to  maintain  unimpaired  the     Xa«absand 
relations   between   t!ie   prince    independent  only  in     o,',dh!° 
his  own  country  and  the  paramount  overlord. 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  advocates  for  annexation,  "  she  has  mi.s- 
governcd."     Misgovernment    is    a    relative   term.* 
There  can  be  no,  questi(m  but  that  in  the  Eugli-sli     '^tgovon?-^ 
sense  of  the  term  there  had  been  no  good  govern-     nientonemt 
raent  in  Ou<lh.    But  a  kind  of  administrative  sj-stem     uincd'^ 
had,   nevertheless,    prevailed    which    induced    the 
Sipahis,  after  the  term  of  their  service  under  the  British  flag 
had  e.xpired,  to  settle  in  their  native  country.     More  than  that, 
after  the  natives  of  Oudh  had  had  one  year's  ex- 
]ierience  of  British  government  as  administered  by     as  a  jusUfica- 
l\Ir.    Coverley   Jackson   and   Mr.    Martin   Gubbins,     tiun  for 
they,  one  and  all,  evinced  a  strong  preference  for     *""''^'"  ""• 
the  native  government  which  had  been  superseded. 

It   is   nere.«sary   to  take   all   these   circumstances  into  coil- 
sideration  wlien  one  analyses  the  etiect  which  the 
iuinexation  of  Oudh  produced  upon   the  Sipahis  of     eir'apro* 
the  Bengal  arn.y.      In  Tny  belief  that  annexation     dnc^onibe 
gave  them  the  greatest  shock  they  had  felt  since  the     sipaiiisby 
rtccurrences,  already  adverted  to,  of  1843-4.     It  was     a^fop"""**' 
the  last  and  the  most  fatal  blow  to  their  belief  in 
IJritish  honesty.     That  belief  had  been  greatly  shaken  by  the 
jiroceedings  of  Lord   Dalhousie  with  respect  to  K;irauli,  the 
dominions  of  the  Bhonsla,  and  Jhansi.    The  annexation  of  Oudh 
pressed  them  still  more  closely.     It  made  them  ready  to  becomo 
the  tools  of  any  ailventurer. 

It  was  not  only  th;it  they  beheld  in  that  annexation  a  lower- 
ing of  their  own  positirm  as  men  represented  at  their  sovereign's 
curt  by  a  British   Kcsident,  though  that  was  a  blow  under 


•  We  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  recent  exposure  of  bribery  and 
comiption  by  officials  appointed  by  Government  made  in  the  year  1888-9  by  the 
( V  ,1,1  r.uiniifision.  If  this  had  orcurrod  under  a  native  administration,  it 
"  ren  called  "  misp'tvpmment."    By  what  euphonious  tcnnL^rdReay 

c  .  it  I  have  not  vet  heard. 
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vliich  the  Imlian  army  yet  reels,  for  it  accounts  for  the  difficulty 

of  procuring  recruits,  u  liichsubseciuontlyeuiltarrasstHl 

gard^JTiM     t^^o  Govcrniuent.     Tliey  iKjheld  in  that  act,  and  in 

•noihT  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  a  deliberate 

fuitk  "         infringement  of  promises  they  liad  ever  looked  upon 

as  sacred — a  repayment   for  tlio   good   services   of 

nearly  a  century,  such  as  even  the  most  abandoned  amongst 

their  own  princes  would  have  hesitated  to  enftrce. 

These  are  not  statements  made  at  random,     I  was  myself  an 
eye-witness  to  tlie  effect  produced  upon  the  Sipaliis 
silUhUtu-     ^'y  *'*^  order  to  annex  Oudh.     It  devtdved  unon  me, 
tion..iat         as  Commissariat  Officer  of  the  Kiitdipiir  division,  to 
wb!?ii  o'lltram  Kwpply  carriage  and  provisions  for  the  force  which, 
rn«i-sinto      uiulcr  Outraui,  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oudh  at  the 
anntxit.        Gud  of  1855.     Over  my  house  and  office,  which  were 
in    the    same    compound,    was  a   Sipahi    guard— a 
liHwaldar's  P'rty.      Contrary   to  custom  and   to  departmental 
instructions,  no  written  orders  were  given  to  nxe  for  the  re(jui- 
sitions.     The  expedition  was  to  be  a  secret,  I  was  told,  and  I 
must  obey  verbal  ordere.     lint,  in  s^dte  of  this  mysterj',  tlio 
destination  of  the  force  became  known  before  it  set  out  to  every 
Sipdhi  in  the  cantonnicnt — to  every  native  in  the  town.     The 
effect  was  ;ilarniing.     The  natives  had  no  doubt  whatever  iis  to 
the  real  memingof  the  demonstration.     For  the  first  time  in 
the  memoiy  of  man  an   Knglihh  regiment  was  about  to  manlj 
on  Lakhnao,  and  an  English  regiment  would  ntarch  on  Lakhnao 
witli  but  one  olijoct.     The  agitation  of  the  Sipahis 
Thcauihori-    yf  ,„y  guard   was  most  marked.     It  was  with  tin- 
uarned,  greatest  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  control  them. 

Had  they  had  any  warning  of  the  intended  move- 
ment they  would,  1  am  cotifident,  have  broken  out  thou  ami 
there.  The  sulK)rdinatc8  of  the  Commissariat  Department, 
themselves  greatly  moved,  assured  mo  that  a  similar  feeling 
was  nianifosting  itself  in  every  regiment  in  the  place.  I  made 
no  hccrct  of  these  manifestations.  I  roj)orted  them  in  the 
l«roper  (piirter.  I  communicated  them  oven  to  ono  of  the 
officials,  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  who  ha<l  aceepted  a  high 
.  .1      I        P'»8t    in    Oudh,   but  mv    warnings    found    no    moio 

but  In  >ain.        '        ,  i-,     i  -.i  ^  mi 

credence  than  did  tlie  warnings  ot  Cr,Ksamlra.     liiey 
were  remeinl)cred  afterwards. 

The    annexation    of   Oudh,    keeping    in     view    tho    way    in 
which  it  was  carried  out,  was,  in  very   deed,  the  act  which 
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broke  the  trust  of  the  Sipahis  in  their  English  masters.      The 
]ierpetration  of  that  deed  prepared  their  minds  to 
receive  and  to  believe  any  matter,  however  absiud     anon^o"*^^' 
in   itself,    which    miffht    betoken   En<:lish   perfidy.     Oudhre- 

lit/         niov6s  tbc 

How  their  minds  were  played   upon  I  shall  show     last  remnant 
presently.     Meanwhile,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should     ["u [^e  Br'uSi 
indicate  how  it  was  that  the  landowners  and  agri- 
cultural classes  of  India  became  imprei<scd  with  the  "  bad  faith  " 
of  their  rulers. 

The  internal  annexation  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie  was,  in  many  instances,  based  upon  his  refusal 
to  recogni.>-e  a  right  which  the  Hindus  hold  as  an     The  mode  in 
essential  part  of  their  religion — the  right  to  adopt     princes, 
an  heir  on  the  failure  of  children  lawfully  begotten,     f'^'^^'^.t"! 

XI  1  r     1  •  1  Til  r      I'lidowners 

In  the  early  part  of  this  volume  I  have  spoken  of    of  India  lost 
the  disafi"ection,  the  terror,  the  hatred  of  the  English     jfruuh.  ""^ 
which  this  policy  produced  in  the  southern  Maratha 
country.      Carrying  out   this   principle.    Lord  Dalhousie   had 
annexed  the  territory  of  the  Bhonslas;   he  had  annexed  the 
state  of  Jhiinsi,  he  had   endeavoured   to   annex   the   state   of 
Karauli,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
the  Home  Government  on  a  threatened  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Still  he  continued  to  hold  the  principle  in  icrrorem 
over  the  heads  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  and  the  fact 
that  the  policy  of  "  grab  all "  was  the  policy,  the  paramount 
power,  and  miglit,  on  the  occurrence  of  death  without  natural 
heii-s,  be  applied  to  any  coveted  territory,  produced,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  "  a  terror  "  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindu  princes 
throughout  India. 

But  in  another  and  a  far  more  guiltless  manner  the  Govern- 
ment had  sown  the  seeds  of  hatred  in  the  minds  of 
the  representatives  of  great  families  whose  ancestors     ThopHndpio 
they  had  deprived  of  their  dominions.      Two  in-     lifcnnnuHy 
stances  of  the  action  of  this  policy  will  occur  at  once     ["r*a  kine-* 
to  the  reader — Nana  Saliib  and  the  Rsvo  of  Kirwi.     dom. 
Nana  Sahib  was  induliitably  the  biwful  representa- 
tive, according  to  Hindu  law,  of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas.    When, 
in  June,  1818,  Baji  Rao  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
Court  of  Directors  considered  that  an  annuity  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  was  more  than  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
an  emjiire.     Bilji  IJao  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  pension 
nearly  tliirty-fivc  years.    "When  he  died,  in  January  1853,  Lord 
VOL.  v.  u 
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Dalhousio  refused  either  to  recognise  his  adopted  son  or  to 
continue  the  pension. 

Acconlinj;  to  European  ideas  this  ruling  was  perfectly  just. 
It  strictly  carrieil  out  the  agreement  as  nuderstoo<l 
3^P*^^ani       hy  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  1818.    But  neither  Baji  ]{ao 
to  Hindfi         jjQj.  jiig  retainers  had  bo  understofMl  it.    Such  a  setth^- 
ment  would  have  been  so  repu;;;nant  to  the  itk'fts  and 
customs  of  the  races  of  Hindustan,  that  thev  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  unilerstand  it.     As  the  son  of  liaji   l{ao  would  have 
succeeded  that  prince  as  I'eshwji  had  he  reniainrd  IVsliwii,  so 
would  he  succeed  naturally  to  all  the  rights  for  which  IJaji  Kao 
had  exchaiif^ed  the  dignity  of  Peshwii.     With  them  it  was  a 
jxtint  of  honour  to  recognise  in  the  son,  whether  begotten  or 
adopted,  the  successor  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  father. 
Whether  the  English  recognised  hiui  or  not.  Nana  Sahib  was 
still  Peshwa  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  Maratha.*     The  refusal 
to  recognise  him  and  the  stttppago  of  the  pension 
dpi'  n!l"e      forced  the  heir  of  the  Peshwa  to  conspire.     It  can 
NiniSibib     easily  be  ct)nceived  how  readily  such  a  man,  occn- 
ruorf^'"        l'y"'f?  *  fortified  palace  close  to  the  Oudh  frontier, 
would  hail  and  encourage  the  discontent  which  the 
nefarious  annexation  of  Oudh,  as  the  natives  considered  it,  could 
not  fail  to  protluce. 

The  story  of  the  R6o  of  Kir\vf,|  whilst  reflecting  still  more 
dis-idvant'igeously  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government,  is 
fciu\ilar  in  character  and  in  apjdication. 

We  see,  then,  how  many  of  the  princes  and  the  chiefs  of 

•  I  recollect  well,  wheu  I  was  at  Bandrds  in  lS51-f)2,  the  Governor-Geucrul's 
agent,  Major  Stewart,  a  iium  of  great  ciJture  and  information,  told  me  tliat  there 
was  living  then,  in  extreme  poverty,  in  tl)e  Miridyixir  jungles,  near  Biindiiis,  a 
man  recoguisetl  by  the  natives  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Chc'it  Singh.  Ittijiih  o£ 
Bun&r^U,  expelled  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1781,  and  tlmt  t>  that  day  th<«  natives 
saloameti  to  him  and  trcutetl  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nihr  of  BaniinLs. 

t    Vide  i-nge    138-42.  and   Avjxndix    A.     I   ii:.;    '       ■  ••    '   '     ■    •     '    re 

another  instance  in  which  the  Britl^h  Goveninu  i  t 

principle.    When  in  1H48   tit  a  war  broke  out  with    •       ^  „       i        r 

was  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  no  respects 

rf-y    ii-i'l''  for  the  occurrences  which  led  to  the  war.     Yet,  allhoiigh  his  irre- 

•     was  ofTirially  admitted,  he,  the  ward  of  the  British  Go\'rnment.  a 

lid.  was  treated  as  though  he  was  in   all  n-sptrts  the  guilty  party. 

'  '      '         '  '  '  •:  .  •    ! mge  some  kind  ot   jiro- 

;in«xl.     The  iiiatli-r  htix 

.....  ;„  . .      .. ;  .     J..  apparent.     Mi»t  of  the 

nobles  of  the  i'aiijib,  who  secretly  fomented  the  wan  of  1845  and  1848,  were 
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India  in  possession,  and  all  the  cliiofs  not  in  pos- 
session, were  predisposed  to  view  with  at  least  in-  p,incipie 
di6ference   any   troubles    which   might   assail    their  pushed  to  its 
British  over-lord.     Incidents  like  that  of  the  Eajah  extreme 
of  Dilheri,*  of  Eunwar  Sincrh  of  Jujrdispur,  driven  r'^"*if®*" 

'  .  c5  o        1       '  bastem  race. 

into  revolt  by  the  action  ot  a  revenue  system  which 
he  did  not  understand,  came  at  uncertain  intervals  to  add  to  the 
general  mistrust.  Such  incidents  afiected  alike  chieftain  and 
retainer,  noble  and  peasant,  for,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  the  retainers  considered  their  interests  as  bound  up 
■^dth  those  of  the  former. 

It  was  when  the  minds  of  all  were  thus  distrustful  that  the 
annexation  of  Oudh—  of  Oudh  which  had  ever  been 
faithful,  always  true  and  loyal — came  to  startle  them     atiotf"? oudh 
still  more.    It  is  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility     '^  "bi'^'^odi 
that,  if  the  system  introduced  by  the  English  into 
Oudh  had  been   administered   in   a   conciliatory  manner,  the 
result  might  have  been  similar  to  that  which  was  produced  in  a 
few  years  in  the  central  provinces.     But  the  Englishmen   to 
whom    the    admini.-tration    of    the    newly-annexed 
province  was  intrusted  were  men  with  fixed  ideas,     cipieof* 
which  they  rode  to  death ;  the  slaves  of  a  system     forcing 
which   had   sown   disaflfection  all  over   the  North-     noti-nson 
"Western  provinces  and  in  Bundelkliand,  and  which     ^onk**" 
they  carried  out  without  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
previous  habits  of  those  with  whose  lands  and  property  they 
were  dealing.     In  less  than  twelve  months  the  result  was  dis- 
afiFection  and  dismay ;  the  new  settlement  made  every  man  in 
Oudh  an  enemy  to  British  rule. 

AVith  Oudh  thus  disaffected,  the  chiefs  and  tlie     Atthecioee 
territorial  interest  doubting  and  trembling,  with  the     cLL^ape 
Sipdhis  alienated  and  mistrustful,  there  needed  but     r.  a.t.v  for  tiip 

*,•,  1  ,,  t  •  ,•  m  ma<hinatioii8 

one  other  element   to   produce   insurrection.      ihe     of  con- 
country,  the  army,  tlie  newly-annexed  province  were     "pirators. 
alike  ready  for  the  machinations  of  conspirators. 

secured  in  the  posiNCsion  of  their  estates,  and  their  position,  under  English  rule, 
has  bec/ime  trebly  secure.  But  Mahiirajah  Dhulij)  Singh,  who  was,  I  repeat,  a 
mere  chil<l,  innf^r*  nt  of  intrigue,  and  the  ward  of  the  British  (Jovrmment,  wu.'* 
granted  in  exchange  for  his  kingdom  and  its  princely  revenues,  and  for  his  large 
private  estates,  a  life  annuity  only.  Can  we  wonder  that  treatment  of  this  sort, 
when  fully  realised  by  him,  should  upset  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind  to  the 
extent  rori utiv  witnessed  by  the  world? 
•  rag.-G3-4. 
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The  conspiratore,  too,  were  ready.   "Who  all  those  conspirators 
were  may  never  certiiinly  be  known.     Most  of  them 
The  authors     (jjgjj  ^■^^^\  made  no  sign.     It  is,  however,  a  fact  be- 
niutiny.  beyojul  <iuestion  that  the  M:\ulavi  of  Faizabad — the 

man  wlxo  was  killed  at  Puwaiu — was  one  of  them. 
I  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  previous  career  of  this 
remarkable  man.*     I  have  shown  how,  after  the  annexation  of 
Oiulh,  lie  travelled  over  the  north-western  provinces 
S^Ou^."****'   on  a  mission  which  was  a  mystery  to  the  Eiiro}>can.s, 
how   ho    was   suspected   even    then   of    conspiring. 
Abundant  proofs  were  subsequently  obtained  that  a  conspiracy 
had  been  fomied  by  some  influential  people  in  Oudh  in  the 
interval   between   the   annexation   and   the    outbreak    of    the 
mutiny.     Of  this  conspiracy  the  ilau'iavf  was  undoubtedly  a 
leader.     It  had  its  ramifications  all  over  India— certainly  at 
Agra,  where  the  Maulavi  stayed  some  time — and  almost  cer- 
tainly at  Dehli,  at  Mirath,  at  Patna,  and  at  Calcutta  where  the 
ex-King  of  Oudh  and  a  large  following  were  residing. 

For  some  time  there  was  one  thing  wanting  tu  the  conspirators 
— the  means,  the  instrument— with  which  to  kindle 
tiiing^M.t-  to  action  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen, 
ingiothe  Especially  were  they  at  a  loss  how  to  devise  a 
tb«con-  Bchomo  by  which  the  minds  of  the  Si]>ahi8  serving 
•piracy  throughout  tlio  Bengal  Presidency  should  be  simul- 

u  found  In      taueotisly  affected.     They  were  in   this   perplexity 
the  KTt^scu      when   they  heard  of  the  new  cartridge — a  airtridgo 
**"'^'*'^'        smeared  with  animal  fat  and  which  they  were  told 
was  to  be  bitten. 

It  was  easy  for  them  to  make  this  discovery.     Their  spies 
wore    everywhere.      The   cartridges   were   openly 
Whfti  thp_       manufactured  at  Damdamah.     Eagerly  looking  out 
fouiia  **         for  a  novelty  to  be  introduced  from  Europe  into  the 
native  army,  they  were  the  most  likely  men  of  all 
to  detect  the  instrument  they  re*]uired  in  the  greased  cartridge. 
They   had  no  sooner  found  it  than  they  realised  that  it  cor- 
responded exactly  to  their  Iiojks.     It  waa   tho   weapon   tluy 
wanted.     Instantly   tho   chapdtis  were   distributed 
ibechapiUa     by  thousands  to  the  rural  population,  whilst  means 

art  dr.  ''  ,  ixi-  •       i.       '  •^•^ 

cnuted.  were   employed   to   disseminate   in   every    military 

station  in  Bengal  suspicion  regarding  tho  cartritlge. 

•  Vol  IV  p  379. 
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To  tell  a  body  of  Hindus,  already  suspicious  of  their  fureigr 
master,  that  they  Avould  bo  required  to  bite  a  cart- 
ridge smeared  with   the  fat  of  their  sacred  animal,     Natural 
and  to  tell  Muhammadans  that  they  would   be  re-     niimi/"f 
quired  to  bite  a  cartridge  smeared  with  the  fat  of    ?'"^"  "'"* 
an   animal  whose  flesh  was  forbidden  to  them,  was     dun  Sipahis. 
tantamount  to  tell  them  that  their  foreign  master 
intended  to  make  them  break  with  their  religion.     Certainly 
that   result   was   produced.     When   the   new   cartridges  were 
issued,   suspicion   and   calumuj-   had   done   their    work.     The 
Sipahis  even  believed  that  cartridges  made  of  paper  had  been 
feloniously   tampered    with;    and,  when  they  were  issued  to 
them,  they  broke  into  revolt. 

In  this  lesser  sense,  then,  and  in  this  only,  did  the  cartridges 
produce  the  mutiny.     They  were  the  instruments 
used  by  conspirators ;    and  those  consjiirators  were     tiMgeoiiiy 
successful  in  tlieir  use  of  the  instruments  only  be-     '^^  instru- 

IDCDt. 

cause,  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  the  minds  of  the  Sipahis  and  of  certain   sections  of  the 
po])Tilation  had  been  prepared  to  believe  every  act  testifying  to 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  their  foreign  masters. 

I  have  said  that  the  mistrust  of  the  British  faith  had,  towards 
the  year  1857,  become  as  great  in  the  minds  of  the 
])rinces  and  chiefs  and  landowners  of  India  as  in  the     tions^whi^ 
minds  of  the  Sipahis.     There  were,  however,  a  few     proved  the 
exceptions,   and,   when  the  country  rose,  those  ex- 
ceptions saved  us.     I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  most  prominent 
amongst  them. 

In   four   great  provinces   of  our   empire — in   Oudh,  in    Eo- 
hilkhand,    in   Bundelkhand,    and  in  the  Sagar  and 
Narbada   territory — the   great   bulk  of  the  people     vino's™  iiich 
rose  against  British  rule.     In  western  Bihar,  using     f"8cag»i"«.t 
that  geographical   expression   as  inclusive   of    the 
districts  subordinate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patna  ;  in  many 
districts  of  the  Allahabad  division,  of  the  Agra  division,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mirath  division,  the  risings  of  tlio  people  and 
the  Sipahis  were  almost  simultaneous  in  point  of  time.     Had 
the  revolt  been  universal,  had  the  chiefs,  the  people,  and  the 
Sipahis   risen  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  India 
could  not  have  been  held.     Fortunately  for  British     J/sindiiltL^ 
intorestfl,   the  great  prince  who  occupied  the  most 
central    position    in    India,   and    whose   action,   bad    he  risen, 
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would  have  been  felt  to  the  extremities  of  western  India,  was, 
thrcnighoTit  the  crisis,  loyal  to  his  suzerain.  Throughout  the 
period  between  the  12th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  September,  1857, 
Sindhiii  held  the  fate  of  India  in  his  hands. 

In  another  volume  *  I  have   described  very  briefly   how  it 

was  that,  in  an  unexampled  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  people 

with  whom  his  ancestors  had  contended  for  emjiire,  Sindliia  did 

remain  loyal.     I  have  shown  that  the  loyalty  did 

Hia  loyalty      not    proceed    from    affection    towards    the    English. 

Swd^pon      His  minister  and  confidant,  Dinkar  Kao,  had  no  love 

•Section  for     fQj-  q^j-  nation.     Sindhia's  penple  wore,  almost  to  a 

asapt-opip.     man,   against   us.     Yet    Dinkar   IJiio    used    all    his 

great  iulluence  in  favour  of  a  loyal  jiolicy,  and  his 

representations,  backed  by  the  solid  arguments  of  the  able  re- 

iiresentative  of  the    British    power   at   the  court   of  Sindhid, 
yiajor  Charters  Maopherson,  prevailed  oyer  national  sentiment, 
the  solicitations  of  other  courtiers,  and  the  boisterous  demonstra- 
tions of  the  people.     The  importance  of  the  result  to  Euglish 
interests  cannot  be   over-estimated.      Sindhia's   loyalty   alone 
made    possible    Ilavelock's   march    on,    and    the    retention    of, 
Kanhpiir.     It  acted  at  the  same  time  on  the  rebels 
YetitMTed     ]j|,q  ^  wedge  whicli  pierces  the  centre  of  an  army, 
dividing  the  wings,  and    preventing    concentrated 
action.     Nor,   when,  after   the  back  of  the  rebellion  had  l»een 
broken,  Sindliia's  army  revolted  agaiust  himself,  was  the  effect 
much  lessened.     Sindliia's  great  influence  was  still  useil  for  the 
English. 

In  considering  Sintlhia  s  loyalty  in  connection  with  the  risings 

of  others — of  all,   or   almost   all,   the    nijahs    and 

?^ii'"uil^     tali'ikdars,  of  Oudh,  of  the  chiefs  in    BumK-lkhand, 

onthff«ct      in  the  Siigar  and  Narbadd  territory,  in  the  stmthoni 

a'ait"faitu-'*     Mardthii  country,  and  in  western  BihAr — it  is  im- 

fuiiy  nnd        pos.siblo  to  sliut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  had 

«it"h"m!'      been  a  marked  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  tlie 

liritish    Government   towards  Sindhia   on  the  one 

sifle,  and  towards  the  rajahs  and  landowners  of  tho  countries 

mentioned  on  the  other.     Under  circunistanooH  of  a  |>o(!uliarly 

tempting  character.  Lord  EllenlM)rough  had  In-haved  with  the 

greatest  generosity  and  forbearance  towards  Sindhia  in   1844. 

Tho   Government   had   kept  faith  with  hiiu  over  siuoe.     Tbo 

•  Vol.  III.  pp.  100-1. 
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rearler  of  this  volume  will  see  that  towards  the  rajahs  and 
laiido\vners  of  the  other  provinces  mentioned  the  British 
Government  had  shown  neither  generosity  nor  forbearance.  In 
some  instances  they  had  not  even  kept  faith.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  the  mural. 

It  is,  indeed,   a   very  remarkable   fact,  and  one  which  the 
rulers  of  India  at  the  present  moment  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  tliat  in  tlie  several  provinces  and     iTie  remark- 
districts  traversed  by  our  troops  in  1857-8-9,  the     stances  in 
behaviour  of  the  people  corresponded  to  the  character     J^'jlavjour  of 
of  our   rule.     Thus,   in   the   central   provinces,   to     thp  people  of 
which  the  regulation  system  had  never  penetrated,     pj^,',^i(^"^" 
the  people  were  loyal  and  contented,  and  refused  all     the  faith  we 
aid    to    Tantia    Topi.     In    the    Sagar  and  Narbada     w^ththem. 
territorie-i,  in  Oudh  and  in  the  districts  bordering  on 
tliat  province,  in  the  Agra  division — in  all  of  which  the  British 
hind  had  been   heav}-,  and  the  British   acts   opposed   to   the 
national  sentiment — the  people  showed  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
a    resolution   to   fight   to   the  last,   and   in  many  cases  a  de- 
testation of  their  masters,  such  as   no  one   would  before  have 
credited.     Cases  similar  to  that  of  the  Eajah  of  Uilheri,  referred 
to  in  the  earlier  part  *  of  this  volume,  had  sown  far  and  wide 
the  seed  of  disaffection  and  revolt. 

If  these  facts  are,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,   correct,  we  have 
not  to  go  far  to  seek  the  conclusion.     The  mutiny 
of  the  army  and  the  insun-ectiun  in  the  provinces  I     The  mutiny 
have  named  were   the  natural  consequences  of  an     1''^^""°^ 
attempt  to  govern  a  great  Eastern  empire  according     aiumpt 
to  purely  Western  ideas. 

The  civilisation,  over-refined  thoughit  might  be,  of  thousands 
of  years  was  ridiculed  by  the  rotigher  race  which, 
scornincc   sentiment,    re<rarded   utilitarianism  as  its     t^govemnn 
foundation-stone.     The  governing  members  of  that     people 
race  failed  to  recognise  the  great  truth  upon  which     p^,'i!^'^vi«tcm 
their  forefathers  had  built  their  Indian  empire,  that     Wea-". 
the  Western  race   can   gain    the  confidence  of  the 
Eastern  only  when  it  scrupulously  respects  the  long-cherished 
customs  of  the  latter,  ami  inij)re8S(js  upon  it  the  conviction  that  its 
word  i8l>etter  than  its  bond.     This  is  just  the  conviction  which, 
during  the  thirty  years  immediately  antecedent  to  1856,  the 

•  Page  G3. 
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majority  of  the  Hindus  and  Mnhammadans  of  India  had  beta 
gradual!}'  lo-iiig,  and  which  in  1857  they  had  lost. 

If  Lord  I "anniiig  had  had  any  idea  in  the  early  part  of  1857 

that  the  isolated  outbreaks  which  then  disturbed  the 

}f^,  ceneral  serenity  were  part  of  an  organised  plot,  he 

Canning,  ''iitii-  i^  j.    T  j. 

would,    I  believe,  have   at  once  taken  measures  to 
meet  the  diftieulty.     Not  that,  at  any  time  in  1857,  he  could 
have  prevented  a  mutiny,  but  he  coidd  easily  have  made  better 
arrangements  to  meet  one.     I  am  far,  however,  from  imputing 
any   blame   to   Lord   Canning   in   this   respect.     He   had   but 
recently  arrived  in  India.     His  predecessor,  when  making  over 
to  him  charge  of  the  empire,  had  expressed  his  convictiun  that 
never  had  the  country   l)ecu    in    so   satisfactory'    a 
condition.     All  the  time  the  ground  was  undermined, 
the  train  was  being  laid,  the  miners  were  at  work.     l>ut  how 
was   Lonl    Canning   to   know    this?     Ho    inherited 
inh.  rits  ix>rd   Lord  Dalhuusie's  councillors.     They  were  &>  satisfied, 
counciiiorJ!      and  as  ignorant  of  the  real  stjito  of  the  country,  as 
was  Lord   lJalhou>ie.     Lord   Dalhousie   had  quitted 
India  in  a  blaze  of  glory  ;  and  the  new  Governor-General,  un- 
used to  the  currents  of  Indian  thought,  could  for  some  months 
onlj'  steer  the  vessel  by  tlie  advice  of  the  oflieers  who  had  helped 
to  bring  to  Lord  Dalhousie  a  renown  far-reaching  and  seemingly 
well  deserved. 

But,  in  fact,  upon  no  men  did  the  news  of  the  mutiny  descend 
with  so  startling  a  surj)rise  as  upon  the  councillors 
The  council-    ,,f  Lord  Canning.     They  could  not  comprehend  it. 
<^Ding.         Weeks  and  weeks  elapsed  before  they  c<tuld  brinjj 
themselves  to   believe   that  it  was  anything  more 
than  a  fortuitous  explosion  at  various  joints,  each  having  no 
concert  and  no  connection  with  the  other.     The  Home  Secre- 
tary's assurances  that  the  apjuehensions  expressed  re;.';arding  its 
natiire  were  "a  passing  and  groundless  panic,"  that  "  there  is 
every    hope   that   in  a   few  days   tianijuillity  will   1k)  restored 
throughout  the  ]>residency,"  testify  to  the  ideas  that  fille<l  the 
minds  of  these  men.     The  admission  at  least  is  due  to  then»  that 
they  were    hone^t — they    l>olieved  what  they  wiid. 
Si'.'r'anMof    '^"^   those  sayings   betrayed   a    complete  ignoranoo 
tbr  liidu        of  the  ajuntry  and  of  the  sittiution.     This  ignorance, 
Oilratu.         this  lilindness  to  the  fiict  that  it  was  more  evi-n  than 
a  mutiny  of  the  Hengal   army,  and    not  merely  a 
Bcrics  of  isolated  revolts,  with  which  they  had  to  cope,  was 
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illustrated  in  a  thousaBd  ways,  but  in  none  more  strongly  than 
in  the  refusal  to  disarm  regiments  which  were  known  to  be 
mutinous.  The  consequences  of  this  refusal  were  most  serious. 
In  the  case  of  the  regiments  at  Danapur,  the  reader  will  have 
j-een  that  it  brought  revolt  into  western  Bihar,  added  enor- 
mously to  the  dangers  of  Ilavelock,  and  even  imperilled 
Calcutta. 

How  great  Lord  Canning  really  was,  how   small  were  his 
ciiuncillors,    was  shown    when,    haviug  completely 
shaken  off  their  influence,  he  stood  alone  and  un-     nh[g's^eal 
shackled  at  Allahabad  in  the  early  part  of  1858.     A     pr.atn&a 
different  man  was  he  then  from  the  Lord  Canning     hesf^^nn!" 
of  April  and  May  1857.     His  nature  then  displayed     ^i^^^* 
its  real  nobility.     His  grasp  of  affairs,  at  Calcutta  ap- 
parently so  small,  excited  at  Allahabad  the  admiration  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.     He  showed  a  truer  insight  into  the 
military  position  than  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.     It  was 
entirely  owing  to  Lord  Canning's  insistance  that  the  campaign  in 
Ruhilkhand  followed  cluse  upon  the  capture  of  Lakhnao.     Sir 
Colin  Campbell  would  have  postponed  it.    But  Lord  Canning  was 
too  convinced  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  province  to  continue 
to  flaunt  rebellion,  unchecked,  in  the  face  of  the  Government,  to 
[•ermit  the  delay.  He  insisted  with  all  the  determina- 
tion of  a  man  whose  resolution,  based  on  the  logic     Icuj^"*"^^ 
of  facts,  was  not  to  be  shaken.     It  was  Lord  Can- 
ning at  Allahabad  who  sent  Lord  Mark  Kerr  to  Azamgarh  ; 
who   gave   his  fullest  support   to  Sir  Hugh  Ro.^e,  and  to  the 
generals  engaged  against  Tantia  Topi ;  and  if,  in  one  respect, 
fo  which  I  have  adverted,  his  judgment  was  faulty,  his  com- 
panion in  error  waa  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  error  was 
•i  solitary  one. 

Nor  is  lesser  praise  due  to  him  for  the  measures  inaugurated 
at   Allahabad  to  heal  the  wounds  caused — he  must 
then  have  seen — in  a  groat  measure  by  the  mistakes     Hisipgisi*- 
of  his  predecessor.     His  Oudh  proclamation,  despite     tooudh. 
f>f  the  apparently  harsh  terms  which  it  promulgated, 
was  intended  as  a  message  of  mercy,  and,  in  its  application, 
waH  a  mes.sage  of  mercy.     It  gave  every  landowner  in  Oudh 
a  title  better,  safer,  more  vali<l,  than  the  title  he  had  lost.     It 
insured  mercy  to  all  except  to  those  who  by  their  crimes  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  it.     Interpreted,  as  Lord  Canning  meant 
it  to  be  interpreted,  by  one   of  the  abli  st    administrators  in 
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India,  it  became  the  charter  upon  which  the  position  now 
occupicil  by  the  peojile  of  Oudh  has  been  built  up  and 
secured. 

Never  was  the  real    greatness  of  Lord  Canning's  characttr 
more  completely  disjilayed  than  when  the  galling 
ofiird^i-      strictures   of  Lord   Ellenborough's   despatch    wero 
knborough's    published  to  the  world.     At  the  luunient  the  insult, 
the  breach  of  etiquette,  were  lust  sight   of  in  the 
fear  lest  the  condemnation  of  his  polioy   proceeding   from    so 
high  a  quarter  should  afford   encouragement  to  the  rebels  or 
weaken  the  attachment  of  the  native  tributaries.     As  soon  as 
he  ascertained  that  the  despatch  had  not  produced  that  result  ho 
was  calm.     He  could  not  help  seeing  that  it  was  designedly  im- 
pertinent, that  it  was  intended  to  provoke  him  to  resign.     Con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives  and  of  the  soundness  of 
his  views,  he  laughed  at  the  pettiness  of  the  display.     In  his 
calm  and  statesmanlike  answer  he  sought  neither  revenge  nor 
triumph.     ]>iit   both  soon  came  to  him.     Tiie  news  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  been  hoisted  with  his  own  pet{ird,tho  receipt 
of  Lord  Derliy's  almost  imploring  letter  nut  to  re«i;;n,  followed 
the  insulting  missive  with  a  rapidity  almost  startling. 

Towards  ilie  men  who  served  under  him,  Lord  Canning  dis- 
played generosity,  kindness,  and    forbearance.     IIo 
"wimS'^his'     knew  that  in  many  departments  ho  had  been  baiily 
colleagues       served,  yet  he  wouKl  rather  bear  tho  burden  himself 
S^tei"       '     than  dismiss   the  inca})ablo   minister.     Hut  so  low 
did  ho  rate  the  aV'ilitios  of  the  men  about  him,  that 
when  he  had  resolved  to  appoint  Mr.  Kdmonstono,  till  then  his 
Foreign  Sec^etary,  lo   be  Lieutenant-CJovernor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  he  cast  his  eyes  far  fnnu  the  men  surrounding 
him  to  select  u  successor  to  that  oflieial.     IIo  had  actually  re- 
solved to  offer  the  post  to  Herbert  Edwardes  when  the  publica- 
tion by  that  oflicer  of  a  letter,  violently  polemical,  caused  him 
to  reconsider  his  re.solvo.     For  the  moment  ho  was  cast  bark 
upon  the  clique  about  him,  but  finally  ho  made  an  admirable 
choice  in  Colonel  Dur.md. 

Judging  Lord  Canning's  conduct  after  his  arrival  at  Allah- 
abad, it  if  difTicult  to  find  a   fault   in   it.     IIo  was 
miodrd  ^'       then  the  lofty-minded  English  gentleman,  the  trained 
hjigiiih  a„ii   skilful    Htatesman.     Kvory    day  made    it    more 

iiMtrmincd      clcar   that    the    mistakes   of    the   Calcutta   periu<1, 
■utcamAo.       niistiikos  which  have  been   fullv  recorded  in  the-'^o 
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volumes,  were  due  to  the  inexperience  of  a  generous  nature 
guided  by  men  whom  he  had  been  told  to  look  upon  as  masters 
of  the  situation,  but  who  were  in  fact  hopelessly  iguorant 
and  incapable.  That  Lord  Canning  came  to  know  this  him- 
self was  evidenced  by  the  generosity  he  displayed,  after  the 
mutiny  had  been  quelled,  to  those  who  had  ventured  to  express 
very  boldly  their  disagreement  with  his  policy  of  1857. 

But,  if  Lad  Canning  was  to  be  admired  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival   at    Allahabad,    Lord    Elphinstone   deserves 
the  fullest  meed  of  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to     Eipuinstone 
him  from  the  very  first.    Lord  Elphinstone  possessed 
this  advantage  over  Lord  Canning — his  previous  experience  in 
India  had  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
the  people.     When  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Mir.ttli 
he  saw  it  as  it  really  was ;  he  saw  that  it  was  no     '.°™r'!',^ 
isolated  outbreak,  no  local  discontent,  but  part  and     fuU  extent  of 
parcel  of  an  organised  rebellion  which  had  its  main     fromtbe"^ 
roots,  indeed,  in  the  North  West  Provinces,  but  the     very  outset, 
development  of  which,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  Bombay,  was  certain,  unless  it  could  be  promptly  stopped. 
The  Bombay  Presidency,  iu  fact,  with  an  army  partly  recruited 
from    Oudh,    and    composed     mainly    of   a   conglomeration    of 
Mariitha  states,  was  in  a  peculiar   degree    susceptible.      Lord 
Elphinstone  understood  the  situation  at  once.     He  dealt  with 
it  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  a  statesman  of  high  and  lofty 
courage,  of  clear  intellect,  and  of  far-seeing  views.     The  idea 
of  waiting  for  the  mutiny  within  his  own  borders,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  occurred  to  him,  came  only  to  be  promptly  rejected.     To 
mass  the  greatest  number  of  men  on  the  decisive  point  of  the 
scene  of  action — that   Najioleonic   motto   became  at  once  his 
guiding  principle.      For  that  purpose   ho  denuded 
his  own   Presidency,  hi  crhly  sensitive  as  it  was,  of    His  policy  of 
Eun^pean  tioops,  and  desi)atched  theui,  as  fast  as  he     daienre. 
could  foicc  them  to  move,  to  the  threatened  points 
out-ide  of  it.     He,  too,  like  Lord   Canning,  had  colleagues  in 
his  government,  but  here  again  his  previous  experience  saved 
him  from  the  mistakes  which  marred  Lord  Canning's  adminis- 
tration during  the  fii'sr  seven  months  of  the  mutiny.     Knowing 
his  counsellors  thoroughly,  he  listened  to  them  with  courtesy — 
Viut  he  acted  on  his  own   convictions.     To  the  men  who  were 
the  instruments  of  his  policy  he  gave  the  most   complete  and 
generous  confidence.     How   large  was  his  trust  when  he  oiicc 
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gave  it  Mr.  Forjett  is  a  living  evidence.     Mr.  Frere  in  Sindh, 

Mr.  Soton-Karr  and  afterwards  Colonel  Le  G.  Jacob 
confldence*be  in  tho  siiiithein  Maratlui  country,  Mr.  John  Rose 
j)kcod  ill  his    in   Satiirah,  and  Colonel   Malcolm,  are  instances  of 

a  Similar  import.  When,  in  spite  of  all  Ins  measures 
to  keep  tho  mutiny  from  Bombay  by  a  policy  of  offensive 
defence,  the  poison  crept  in  and  infected  the  regiments  of  the 
regular  army  in  tho  Bonthern  Manitha  country,  how  vigorous, 

how  decided  is  his  policy  I  Wo  see  hero  none  of 
deci^on!''        ^^^  hesitation,  of  the  half-lieartedness,  tho  lialting 

between  two  extremes,  which  enabled  tho  mutinous 
regiments  of  Danapiir  to  disturb  all  the  plans  of  tho  Govc^-n- 
mcnt  and  to  imperil  tho  safety  of  the  empire.  PromiUly, 
without  an  hour's  delay.  Lord  Elphinstone  sent  for  tho  (ittt-st 
man  at  liis  disj)osal  and  told  him  to  go  to  Kolhapur  and  at  all 
costs  quell  tho  mutiny.  Le  Grand  .lacol)  went  and  disarmed 
tho  rebellious  Sipahis.  TIow  Lord  Elphiiistono  was  occasionally 
thwarted  by  men  not  immediately  under  his  orders  has  been 
hhown  in  the  case  of  AVoodburn.  Hut  his  firmness  was  proof 
even  against  opposition  of  this  description,  and,  afier  some 
vexatious  delay,  he  carried  out  his  j)olicy. 

Only  those  who  have  enjoyed  tho  privilege  of  reading  his 

voluminous  corri  spondenco  during  1857-58  can 
i(p<!ndi^  form  an  idea  of  tho  remarkable  perspicacity  which 
rvWpiic<-8  bi8    characterised    Lord    Elphinstono's  views   on    every 

point  connected  with  tho  stiiring  events  of  those 
years.  Tho  strong  and  tho  weak  points  of  a  case,  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued,  tho  proper  time  for  )>uiting  it  in  action, 
■when  to  withhold  tho  blow,  when  to  strike,  the  rea.sons  for 
withholding  or  for  striking,  are  laid  down  in  clear  and  vigorous* 
language  in  his  letters.  Reading  them  after  tho  event,  it 
seems  marvellous  how  a  num  standing  ahmo  sh«>uld  have 
judged  so  clearly,  so  truly.  Many  i>f  the  military  niovoments 
which  tended  to  tho  pacification  of  tho  country  had  their  first 
inspiration  from  Ixjrd  Elphinstone,  and  the  smallest  of  tho 
tardy  tributes  that  can  bo  paid  liim  is  this — that  no  man  in 
India  contributed  so  much  as  ho  contributed  to  check  tho 
mutiny  at  its  outset ;  no  man  contributed  more  to  dominate  it 
after  it  had  risen  to  its  greatest  height. 

In  tho  glory  of  tho  vietory,  amid  tho  lK?8towal  of  wcll-meritod 
rewards  for  military'  services,  the  great  deserts  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  received  but  small  notice  from  the  public.     But  it  is  a 
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remarkable  fact  that  after  the  death  of  Sir  Ilenry  Lawrcnco 
he  was  noniinated  by  three  successive  Secretaries  of 
State — by  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  by  Lord  EUenborough,     i^ordEiphin- 
and   by   Lord   Stanley — to    be    successor    to    Lord     appolmedby 
Canning  in  the  event   of  a  vacancy  occurring   in     threesurces- 
the   office   of  Governor-General.     It   now  becomes     riesofSute 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  place  him  on  the  lofty     ^^"****  ■ 
pedestal  to  which  his  great  services  and  his  pure     Canning, 
and  noble  character  entitle  him. 

The  southern  Presidency  was  never  invaded  by  the  mutinous 
spirit.     But  not  the  less  is  a  large  share  of  credit     t  ^„ 
due  to  its  govern'or,  Lord  Harris.    The  responsibility  ^"^^ 

which  weighed  upon  this  nobleman  was  very  great  indeed. 
The  immunity  of  Madras  depended  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
Nizam,  and,  at  the  outset,  the  Nizam  had  much  to  apprehend 
from  his  own  people.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the  crisis  that 
Lord  Harris  denuded  his  own  Presidency  to  send  troops  to 
Haidarabad,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  opportune 
arrival  tended  greatly  to  the  pacification  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions.  The  formation  of  the  Kamthi  column,  of  Whitlock's 
force,  of  the  brigade  which  fought  under  Carthuw  at  Kanhpur, 
the  despatch  to  Bengal  of  tlie  regiments  which  kept 
open  the  grand  trunk  road  in  western  Bihar  and  displays  fore- 
which  afterwards  co-operated  against  Kunwar  Singh,  ^d  devouS'. 
of  the  trooi)s  who  rendered  good  service  in  C'hutia 
Na^pur,  testify  to  the  energy,  the  foresight,  the  devotion  of  the 
Governor  of  Madras.  He  used  all  the  resources  of  his  Presidency 
to  cru>h  outside  the  rebellion  which  never  penetrated  within 
his  own  borders. 

Of  other  actors  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  I  have  written  in  the  body  of  this  history, 
not  always,   perhaps,   in   as   full    det<iil    as    their     of'^Ki^iuh^ 
splendid  services  demanded,  but,  I  would  fain  hope,     moninthe 
in  full  proportion  to  the  scope  and  reiiuirements  of    mrt^g. 
the  work   intrusted  to  me.      It  may  be  that  some 
incidents  have  escaped  me.     I  shall  regret  it  much  should  such 
prove  to  be  so,  for  my  chief  anxiety  has  been  to  render  full 
justice  to  everj'  man.     This,  at  leant,  I  may  say,  that,  however 
ineffectively  the  History  of  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
may  have  been  t<dd,  the  character  of  our  countrymen  must  be  seen 
to  emerge  from  the  terrible  onhal  of  1^57-58  in  a  f<»rm  that  would 
gratify  the  most  exacting  people.  Weare,  fortunately,  as  a  nation, 
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accustomed  to  success  in  tlio  field,  "but  on  no  occasion  in  our 
liistory  h:is  the  nerve  and  filiro  of  our  troops,  the  foititudo  and 
manliness  of  our  countrymen  of  all  ranks,  been  more  con- 
spicuous— often  in  the  face  of  death  itself,  and  under  circnm- 
stuuccs  which  would  have  seemed  to  justify  despair.  I'ut  witli 
life  they  never  despaired.  They  endured  all  that  had  to  be 
endured,  with  a  patience  and  cheerfulness  never  ti>  he  surpassed, 
and  sonj::;ht  victory  when  it  was  possible  with  a  determination 
K'fore  which  the  strongest  opposition  had  to  yield.  And  in  all 
this  they  were  sustained  and  animated  by  our  countrj'women, 
who,  in  positions  and  under  trials  to  which  fuw  gently-nurtured 
women  have  been  subjected,  showed  all  the  noblest  and  most 
lovable  aspects  of  woman's  character.  The  History  of  the 
Indian  ^lutiny  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of  the  display  of  all  the 
(jualities  for  which  Englishmen  have  been  famous— of  the 
i[ualities  which  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island 
in  the  Atlantic  to  accumulate  the  noblest  and  largest  empire 
in  the  world,  and  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  unimpaired  in 
their  descendants,  will  enable  them  still  to  maintain  it. 
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(Pages  138-42.) 

Is  addition  to  the  fact  stated  at  page  138  that  Madhava  E4o,  K4o  of 
Kirwi,  was  only  nine  years  old  when  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  that  the 
iLioney  ]  aid  for  the-maintenance  of  the  Banaras  Temples  had  been  alienated 
before  he  sat  on  the  gadi,  and  therefore  never  formed  part  of  his  estate  and 
could  not  be  liable  to  seizure,  whatever  he  njight  do,  it  may  be  abided  that 
At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  the  Government  of  India  ajipointed  a  Special 
G^mnussioner,  ilr.  F.  0.  Mayne,  to  inquire  iuto  the  conduct  of  Sladhava 
Rao,  and  that  that  Commissioner  fully  absolved  him  from  all  blame 
(vide  his  report,  dated  September  8,  1858). 

Not  only  so,  but  the  same  gentleman  gave  a  special  certificate  to  the 
Regent  of  Kirwi  (who  was  also  trustee  of  the  Banaras  Temjil' s),  dated 
February  4,  1859.  A  copy  of  that  document,  now  before  me,  states : 
"  Eam  Chandra  Ram,  Paindsay,  has  always  borne  a  high  character  for 
loyalty  and  respectability  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Being  a  relation 
of  the  Kirwi  Peshwd,  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  and  discharged 
his  duty  both  towards  the  British  Government  and  towards  his  master 
most  faithfully,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  with  frank  and  open  loyalty  to 
Government.  It  was  he  who  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  joint 
magistrate  of  Kirwi.  Though  he  has  at  present  frankly  refuse!  any 
reward  for  his  loyal  and  faithful  services,  yet  he  mu>t  be  well  paid 
whenever  he  stands  in  need,"  This  was  signed  by  Mr.  F.  0.  ilayne.  Yet 
the  reward  Rdra  Chan<lr4  Rdm  received  was  the  pillage  of  the  Bandias 
Temples  of  which  he  was  trustee. 

Ihere  is  thus  complete  evidence  that  a  Special  Commissioner  exonera'ed 
Mddhava  Rio  from  all  blame,  and  gave  a  certificate  of  loyalty  to  his 
adviser:  we  have  the  non-age  of  the  Rdo,  and  the  fact  that  the  Temple 
money  had  been  seized  by  the  Government  two  years  before  the  Mutiny ; 
and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  these  seizures  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  R^'s  rebellion. 

With  reference  to  the  stat<  ment  made  in  the  first  edition  that  General 
Whitlock  found  in  the  jalace-yard  of  Kirwi  more  than  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shell,  and  i^owder,  «&c.,  a  fiiend,  who 
has  investigated  the  subject  of  the  Kirwi  tragedy,  writes  me  as  follows: 
"  As  to  the  statement  made  by  Whitlock  and  rciieated  by  you  about  the 
active  gun  factories  and  powder  mills  and  stands  of  arms,  the  whole  is  a 
shameless  lie  put  forward  to  warrant  the  grant  of  prize  money.  That 
'  lucky '  column  had  a  keen  scent  for  b(X)ty.     Listen  to  a  few  wonls  of 
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truth.  On  the  death  of  Yenayak  Rd^.,  the  6th  July,  1853,  ^Ir,  Ellis,  tho 
Resident,  went  to  Kirwi,  disbanded  nil  the  forces  there,  and  carried  away 
all  tlie  weaiK)ns  of  war.  A  pru>lcnt,  thougli  despotic,  use  was  made  of  the 
change  of  rdj  to  disarm  this  jxtty  native  State.  The  aizent  to  tho 
Government  of  India  had  full  information  of  all  that  was  going  on  at 
Kirwi  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  Is  it  consistent  with  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  a  jetty  State  like  Kirwi  could  establish  gun 
foundries  and  powder  manufactories  during  the  short  pericKl  of  the  Mutiny  ? 
No  money,  however  vast,  and  no  hatred,  however  bitter,  could  jwssibly 
create  such  things,  without  the  time  necessary  for  their  establishment. 
Your  military  knowled;;e  will  make  the  monstrous  impudence  of 
Whitlock's  assertion  more  api>arent  to  you  than  it  can  bo  to  me.  He 
probably  scraped  together  a  tew  old  relics  and  curiosities,  with  a  few 
mutineers'  guns  and  belts — hundreds  of  which  must  have  been  available  at 
such  a  time— and  on  the  like  trurai>ery  the  lie  must  have  been  built  up." 

I  give  this  statement  for  what  it  is  worth.  To  me  it  seems  that  there 
was,  at  lea-st,  great  exagizeration  in  Whitlock's  narrative;  and  that  there 
were  no  jirouuds  what«?vcr  for  treating  the  Udo  of  Kirwi  as  an  enemy  to 
be  plundered. 
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Translation  of  Tdntid  Topi's  Yoluntary  Deiwsition  or  Statement  taken  in 
Camp  Miishairi  on  the  10th  of  April,  1859,  in  presence  of  Major 
Meade,  commanding  Field  Force. 

My  name  is  TAntid  Topi ;  my  father's  name  is  Pdndurang.  inhabitant  of 
Jold-Pariiauah,  Patoda-Zillab,  Na-ar.  I  am  a  r<  sident  of  Bithiir.  I  am 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  in  the  service  of  Ndnd  SAhib  in  the  grade  of 
com[>anion  or  aide-«ie-camp. 

In  the  month  of  May  1657  the  collector  of  Kdnhpiir  sent  a  note  of  tho 
f.  li,,vv;..»  luqwrt  to  the  Ndnd  Sahib  at  Bithur,  viz.  that  he  bcgj;e»l  him 
.1  to  forward  his  wife  and  children  to  England.  Thi-  Ndnd 
.  ;o  do  8o ,  and  four  days  afterwards  tho  Collector  wrote  to  liim  to 
l)rm'.;  iiis  troops  and  liuus  with  him  from  Bitlidr  (t«  Kdnhpiir).  I  went 
witirthe  Niind  and  alwut  one  hundretl  Sij'dhis  and  three  hundred  match- 
lockmen  and  two  puns  to  the  collector's  house  at  Kdnhjiur.  The  collector 
was  then  in  the  intrcnchment,  and  not  in  his  house,  lie  sent  us  wi>nl  to 
remain,  and  wo  8topi>e«l  at  his  house  during  tho  night.  Tho  coliectot 
came  in  the  morning  and  t.ld  tho  Ndnd  to  occupy  his  own  house,  which 
was  in  Kdnhi.ur.     \Vc  accordingly  did  so;  we  '   *'        ''        '■     . 

and  the  gentleman  said  it  was  fortunate  wo  i 
Bipdhis  had  become  disobedient,  and  that  ho  vtvum  ni'i  i^   i-- tui-  ^-u-i*! 
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in  our  behalf.  He  did  so,  and  the  generU  wrote  to  Agra,  wlience  a  rejily 
came  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  pay  of  our  men.  Tw<) 
days  afterwards  the  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  the  2nd  light  cavalry 
surrounded  us  and  imprisoned  the  Nana  and  myself  in  the  Treasury,  and 
plundered  the  magazine  and  Treasury  of  everything  they  contained, 
leaving  nothing  in  either.  Of  the  treasure  the  Sipahis  maile  over  two 
lakhs  and  eleven  thousand  rupees  to  the  Ndiid,  keeping  their  own  sentries 
over  it.  The  Nana  was  also  under  charge  of  these  sentries,  and  the  Sipahis 
who  were  with  us  also  joined  the  rebels.  After  this  the  whole  army 
niarclie<l  from  that  place,  and  the  rebels  took  tlie  Nand  Sahib  and  myself 
and  all  our  attendants  along  with  them,  and  said,  "  Come  along  to  Dehli." 
Having  gone  three  coss  from  Kdnlijnir,  the  Nand  Sahib  said  that,  as  the 
day  was  far  s[ient,  it  was  bettor  to  halt  there  then,  and  to  march  on  the 
following  day.  '1  hey  agreed  to  tlds  and  halted.  In  the  murning  the 
whole  army  told  him  (the  Ndnd)  to  go  with  them  towaids  Dehli.  The 
N4nd  refused,  and  the  airay  then  said,  "  Come  with  us  to  Kanhpur,  and 
fight  there."  The  Ndnd  objected  to  this  ;  but  they  would  not  attend  to  him, 
and  s<->,  taking  him  with  them  as  a  prisoner,  they  went  towards  Kdnlipiir, 
and  fighting  commenced  there.  The  fighting  continued  for  twenty-four 
days,  and  on  the  twenty-fourtli  day  the  general  raised  the  fl  ig  of  peace, 
and  the  fighting  ceased.  The  Ndnd  got  a  female  who  had  been  capture*! 
before  to  write  a  note  to  General  Wheeler  to  this  effict,  that  the  Sipahis 
would  not  o^ey  his  orders,  and  that,  if  he  wished,  he  (the  Ndnd)  would 
get  boats  and  convey  him  and  those  with  liim  in  the  intrcnchmcnt  as  for 
as  Allahdbdd.  An  answer  came  from  the  general  that  he  approved  of  this 
arrangement,  and  the  same  evening  the  general  sent  the  Nana  something 
over  one  lakh  of  rupees,  and  authorised  him  to  keep  the  amount.  The 
following  day  I  went  and  got  ready  forty  boats,  and,  having  caused  all  the 
gentlemen,  ladies,  and  children  to  get  into  the  boats,  I  started  them  off 
to  Allahdbdd.  In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  array,  artillery  included, 
having  got  ready,  arrived  at  the  river  Ganges.  Tiie  Sipahis  jumprd  into 
the  water  and  commenced  a  massacre  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  set  the  boats  on  fire.  They  destroyed  thirty-nine  boats.  One,  how- 
ever, escaped  as  far  os  Kold  Kankar,  but  was  there  caught  and  brought 
l)ack  to  Kdnhpur,  an'l  all  on  boaid  of  it  destroyed.  I'our  days  after  this 
the  N4t;d  .said  he  was  going  to  Bithur  to  keep  the  anniversary  of  bis 
mother's  death  ;  they  (the  Sipdliis)  allowed  him  to  go,  and  some  of  them 
also  accompanied  him.  Having  kept  tlie  annivcrsarj',  they  brought  him 
back  to  Kdnhpur,  and  they  t<x)k  for  their  pay  the  money  they  had  first 
made  over  to  the  Nand's  charge,  an<l  made  arrangements  to  fight  against 
Uusan  Fathpur,  where  they  heard  some  Europeans  had  arrived  from 
AUalidbdd,  and  they  told  the  Ndua  to  accompany  them  there.  The  Ndnd 
rifus(d.  I  and  the  Ndnd  remaine<l  at  Kdnhpur,  and  sent  Jawdla  Parshad, 
liis  (the  N.ind's)  agent,  almg  with  them  to  Fathpur.  Having  arrived 
there  and  been  defeated,  they  retreated  to  Kdnhpur,  and  the  aforesaid 
European  force  pressed  them  the  whole  way  to  Kdnhpilr,  when  there  was 
a  battle  for  a1x>ut  two  hours,  and  the  rebel  army  was  again  dcfeale<l,  and 
VOL.  V.  X 
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ran  away  f~on\  Kdnlqair.  Uiuler  these  circumstances  the  Naii.i  and  I  fled 
to  Bithur,  arriving  there  at  midnight,  and  the  rebel  army  followed  us. 
The  next  morning  the  NiinA,  taking  some  c.tsh,  &c.,  wiih  him,  went  to 
Fathpuc  The  relvl  army  followed,  and  lo-Jted  the  i)!ac<\  The  Nini, 
Bala  Sahib,  lido  Sdhib,  and  myself,  with  all  our  wives,  crossed  the  Ganges 
in  boats,  and  arrived  at  Fathpiii  in  the  Ijikhn.i)  tcrrit-rv,  and  put  up  with 
the  Chaodii  Uhoixd  Singh.  Some  days  iKV-scd,  when  the  4'Jiid  Native 
lufamry  arriveil  at  Sheorajpur,  and  wrote  to  tlic  .Nana  to  send  ihem  some 
one  to  take  tiiem  to  him.  I  went  and  fold  them  that  the  Ndmi  had  sent 
for  them.  In  the  meanwhile  the  English  army  arrivid,  and  the  aiid 
42nd  n  giment  Native  Infantry  went  to  Bithiir,  and  fo\iglit  th'  re.  I  ac- 
companied the  said  n  giment,  and,  having  been  defeated,  we  tkd  from 
Uithur  and  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  came  to  the  Nand.  Same  days  after, 
I  received  orders  from  the  Nand  to  go  to  Gwalidr,  and  to  bring  back  with 
inc  to  fight  the  English  such  of  the  contingent  as  were  at  Moiar.  Accord- 
ing to  his  order,  I  went  to  Mordr,  and  brouglit  b.ack  the  contingeut  with 
me  to  Kalpi.  Tlie  Nana  had  sent  his  brother,  the  I'»dld  Sdhib,  to  Kalpi, 
and,  according  to  his  order,  I  went  with  the  army  to  lulit  against  Kdnhpiir, 
leaving  a  small  force  and  magazine  at  Kalpi.  Having  airiveil  at  Kdidijuir, 
there  was  a  battle  which  Lasted  eleven  days.  After  eleven  days  the  rebel 
army  was  dcf  ated,  and  we  all  ran  away.  'I  he  ne.\t  day  after  this  wu 
fought  at  Slieordipur,  and  there  also,  having  been  delftited,  we  ran  away, 
having  with  us  fifteen  gvms  (including  one  hoi-se-artillery  gun).  I  and  the 
Bald  Sdiiib  and  the  llao  Sdhib,  who  bad  Inien  sent  by  the  Ndna  to  Kdnhpiir, 
all  cro.s.-;«d  the  Ganges  at  Nand  Mdu-ki-Giiat.  We  remained  at  a  place 
called  Kherd  for  the  night.  I  got  orders  from  the  U;io  Sdhib  to  go  and 
take  charge  of  the  t>mall  force  and  maga/ine  left  at  Ka1|<i,  in  olxiliencc  to 
which  I  went  there.  After  my  anival  at  Kalpi,  I  received  orders  from 
the  Nana  to  go  and  attack  Chirkhdri,  and  that  tlie  Hdo  Sahib  should  l)C 
Hint  aft<;r  me.  Accordingly  I,  with  nine  hundred  Sii>dhis,  two  hutidrcil 
cavalry,  and  four  guns,  went  to  Chirkhdri,  and  fighting  commeiuH-d.  Four 
days  afterwards  the  Hdo  Sdhib  came  to  Kal|>i.  I  fouirht  at  C'hirH  dri  fm 
elcvcji  days,  and  t(H)k  it.  I  t<Kjk  twenty-four  guns  and  three  lakhs  of 
rii|)ecs  from  the  Kdjah.  Tlic  Bdj  ihs  of  Bdnpur  and  Shdhgaih,  and  Dewdn 
Despat  and  I)d<>lat  S  ngh,  the  Kuchwdva  Kharwdl.i,  and  a  great  v'athenng 
of  iKJople  joined  me  there  at  this  time  1  receive*!  a  note  from  the  Quicn 
of  Jhansi  to  the  effect  that  .oho  was  waging  war  with  the  EurojH-ans,  ami 
lie.'ging  me  toeome  to  her  ad.  I  rejxirtcd  the  news  Uj  tiio  I{iii>  Sdhib  at 
Kalpi.  The  lido  oimo  to  Jaipi'ir,  and  gave  mo  i^rmUsion  t>  ro  to  the 
a-saistance  of  ilic  Queen  of  Jhdnsi.  Accordiu'jly  I  went  to  JlidiLsi,  and 
h.^lt(-d  at  liarua  Sigar.  1'hero  Itdjdi  Mdn  Singh  came  and  joined  me. 
The  next  <lay,  alxmt  a  inilo  from  Jhaiusi,  tiio  whole  of  our  army  liad  a 
fight  with  the  English  army.  At  this  time  wc  had  twenty-two  tbuusand 
men  and  twenty-ei^ht  gun.H.  In  this  battle  wc  were  defeato*!.  A  jiart  of 
tbo  relicl  army,  with  four  or  five  guns,  flc^l  to  Kalpi,  an  I  I  went  to  tlia 
anmc  place,  tVa  Bhinderi  and  Kiinrli,  with  two  hundre<l  Si|d»ds.  Tho 
Queen  of  Jhdnsi  an  trod  there   tho  same  evening  as  niyself,  and  1 
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the  Tao  Sahib  to  give  her  nn  army  that  she  might  go  and  fight.  The 
following  morning  the  Riio  Saliib  ordered  a  parade  of  all  the  troops,  and 
told  me  to  accompany  the  Queen  to  battle.  Accordingly  I,  with  a  force, 
accompanied  the  Queen,  and  tliere  was  a  battle  at  Kiinch  which  lasted 
till  noon.  We  were  again  defcatt-d,  and  fled,  and  I  flt-d  to  "Chirki," 
which  is  aHout  four  miles  from  Jalaur,  and  where  my  parents  were.  The 
Queen  of  Jhansi  and  the  force  which  fled  with  her  arrived  at  Kalpi.  The 
Ilao  had  a  battle  afterwards  at  Kalpi  and  was  defeated,  and  he  and 
his  whole  army  arrived  at  Gopdlpur  ;  we  all  marched  thence  towards 
(iwiiliar.  We  had  one  day's  fight  with  Maharajah  Sindliid,  and  defeated 
him.  Three  days  afterwards  all  Sindhid's  army  joined  the  Kao  Sdhib,  and 
liaving  procured  from  the  Gwdliar  treasury,  through  Amarchand  Batid  (the 
^lahdrajah's  treasurer),  the  requisite  funds,  pay  was  distributed  to  the 
army.  Rdm  Rao  Govind  was  also  witli  us.  Some  days  afterwards  the 
Knglish  army  arrived  at  Gwdliar  from  Kalpi,  and  a  force  also  came  from 
Sirpur.  Fi;^htiiig  again  took  place,  and  continued  for  four  or  five  days, 
during  which  the  Jhansi  Eani  was  killed.  l!am  Edo  Gxivind  had  her 
cor[>se  burnt,  and  we  were  all  defeated  and  fled,  taking  twenty-five  guns 
with  us.  We  reached  Jdurd-Alipur  and  remained  there  during  the  night. 
The  next  morning  we  were  attacked,  and  fought  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Wo  fired  five  shots,  the  English  army  fired  four  shots,  and  we  then  ran 
off,  leaving  all  our  guns.  We  crossed  the  Cliambal,  and  reached  Tonk  vui 
Sirirauthia.  The  Nawab  of  Tonk  fought  with  us,  and  we  tot)k  four  guns 
from  him.  With  these  guns  we  proceeded  to  Bhilwdrd  via  Mahdipiir  and 
ludrag'trh.  We  were  there  attacked  by  the  Engli.-h  force,  and  I  fle<l 
during  the  ni.:ht,  accompanied  by  my  army  and  guns.  At  that  time  1 
had  eight  or  nine  thousand  men  and  four  guns  with  me.  We  all  pro- 
ceeded to  a  village  called  Kotrd  (about  four  miles  from  Ndthduward)  and 
halted  there  for  one  night.  The  next  morning  we  moved  towards  Patan,  and, 
atcr  proceeding  about  one  mile,  the  English  army  arrived,  and  an  action 
t<j<)k  place.  We  left  our  four  guns  and  fled,  reaching  Patan  as  fugitives. 
(The  Nawab  of  Bandah,  who  had  come  with  us  from  Kalpi,  and  the  JN'awal> 
1)1  Kumona,  who  had  joined  us  at  Indurki,  were  both  with  us.)  On  our 
arrival  at  Patan  fighting  commenced  Ix-tween  us  and  the  Itdjah  of  that 
place;  wo  ainquercii,  and  got  possession  of  all  the  Pidjah's  guns  and 
magazines,  and  surrounded  his  palace,  in  which  he  was.  The  next  day  I 
w.  nt  and  told  the  Rdjah  to  give  some  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
army.  lie  wiid  he  could  give  me  five  lakhs  of  rujiees,  but  not  more.  I 
returned  and  told  the  Hdo  Sahib  this.  The  next  day  the  l!do  Sdhib  sent 
for  the  Rdjah  and  demanded  twenty-five  lakhs  from  him.  The  Rdjah 
declared  he  could  not  give  more  than  five  lakhs ;  but,  after  some  discussion, 
it  was  settled  that  he  sliould  pay  fifteen  lakhs.  The  Hdjah  said  he  would 
go  to  his  palice  and  send  tliis  sum.  He  went  accordingly,  and  sent  two 
and  a  quarter  lakhs  in  cash,  and  promised  that  the  rest  should  follow.  By 
the  next  day  he  hail  paid  up  five  lakhs. 

Imdm  All,  Wirdi-major  Gth  Irregular  Cavalry,  ill-treated  the  Rdjah 
very  much,  and  the  latter  fled  during  the  night.     Wc  remained  there  tive 
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«Uys,  and  issuctl  three  mouths'  pay  to  our  tr<x)ps  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
rupees  each  sawdr,  and  twelve  rupees  to  ench  foot-solJicr  per  mensem. 

We  tlun  niarchcil  for  Sironj,  taking  ciglitoen  <;uns  with  us.  On  rea<.-li- 
ing  Riijf^arli  tlie  English  army  came  up  and  attickcd  us.  We  left  our 
puns  luid  fle<l,  and  reached  Sironj  via  Niji  Kil  i.  We  halted  at  Sironj 
eight  days,  and,  having  taken  four  guns  from  the  Tonk  Nawdli's  agent  at 
Sironj,  we  proceeilcd  thence  to  Isjighar.  On  arrival  tlicre  we  demanded 
supplies;  but  the  IsAgarh  people  would  not  give  tin-m.  We  thercfon' 
attacke<l  Isdgarh,  and  plundered  it.  The  following  day  we  haltetl,  and 
the  Hdi)  >.41iib  told  me  to  go  to  Chanderi.and  that  he  would  come  round 
by  'Idl  Riliat.  I  acconiingly  went  to  lhand6ri,  and  the  H&o  Silliil) 
came  to  LAlitpur  fn'm  (or  by)  TAl  Rabat.  On  my  reaching  Chand(?ri, 
four  shots  were  first  fired  on  us  from  the  fort,  wliich  we  attacked  nnd 
fought  with  Sindhia's  agent.  After  three  days  we  marched  from 
Chandcri  towards  Mangrduli,  taking  witli  us  eleven  guns,  viz.,  seven 
which  we  had  brought  from  Isdgarh  and  the  four  we  had  got  from  Sironj. 
On  our  march  to  Mangrduli,  we  met  the  English  army.  Shots  were  fired 
for  a  short  time,  whin  ^\e  left  all  our  guns  and  fled.  (Of  the  eleven  guns 
five  were  with  me  and  six  with  the  Rio  Sdhib.  I  lost  my  five  in  this 
fight,  but  the  Hdi>  kept  his  six). 

(Note. — It  would  appear  tliat  the  I'do  was  not  in  this  action.) 
I  reached  Jakldun,  and  the  ne.xt  day  went  to  Sulianpiir,  where  the  Ild^ 
Sdhib  also  arrived.  After  three  days  the  English  force  arrived,  and  th<' 
Kdo  Sdhib  tinik  his  army  to  Jaklaun  (about  five  miles  from  La!;itpiir),  nnd 
some  firing  took  place  there.  I  was  not  presei:t  in  this  fight.  The  UA>> 
Sdhib  returned  to  Lalitpur,  and  the  following  day  proceedtni  to  Kajiiri.i 
(ten  miles  fnin  Siiltanpur)  and  halt<d  there.  The  next  day  the  English 
army  came  up  just  as  we  were  going  to  march,  and  an  action  commencol 
which  listed  nn  h"ur  and  a  half.  We  then  left  all  our  guns  nnd  fled,  aiid 
rcachid  Tdl  liiihat.  We  halt«d  there,  atid  the  following  day  went  l>> 
.Taklann,  and  th-nce  to  a  village  called  Itawah,  twelve  miles dis'ant,  where 
we  stopjied.  We  there  heard  that  the  English  army  was  coming  to  sur- 
prise us,  and  marchwl  at  night.  The  English  force  came  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, ami  our  army  l>ecame  sejiarattd.  I  accom|ianied  the  lldi'  S.ihib,  and 
we  pr«ice((leil,  via  Kdjgarh,  and  crossed  the  Xarliadd,  and  got  to  Kngdon 
IJatis  r«<i  Kanduld.  The  troops  who  were  with  us  burned  the  Govern- 
ment thdnd  •  and  bvngalow  at  Kanduld.  The  Rdo  Sdhib  forbad  their  doing 
so,  but  tli»y  would  not  ol)cy  him.  This  was  alx^ut  four  months  ngo.  At 
Kaugdon  IMtis  there  wcrew)me  of  Ilolkar's  tro<ips— one  hundred  and  forty 
sawars,  one  comjinny  of  infantry,  and  two  ginis.  These  we  forced  to  joii 
us,  and  took  them  with  us  when  wo  niardied  the  following  dav  towants 
Gujrdt,  crossing  the  high  r»)ad  where  the  telegraph-wire  ran.  Thebipihis 
broke  the  wire  and  plundcre<l  seven  hackeries  whieh  were  en  the  ruid 
proceeding  with  Govemmcut  proi>crty  towards  Gwdlidr,  and  ficiicd  tlie 


•  "TUini,"  a  itation.— 0.  B.  M. 
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cliAprisis  and  cbaukidars  *  who  were  with  the  backerios,  and  took  tbcni 
with  them.  Some  of  the  chaukidars  belonging  to  the  chauki  were  hanged 
by  them.  We  tliere  left  the  high  road  and  procfedcd  westward.  The 
next  day  we  were  surprised  by  the  English  force,  and  leaving  our  two 
guns,  we  fl  d,  and  reached  the  Narbada.  An  ofticer,  with  a  hundred  men, 
was  on  the  opposite  bank.  Our  force  commenced  to  cross,  and  this  oflficer 
and  i)arty  of  sawars  ran  ufT.  We  plundered  a  village  there  calKd  Chikla, 
and  marched  thence  at  midniglit.  After  proceeding  thirty-four  miles,  we 
balled  at  liajpura.  The  next  day  we  took  three  tiiousand  nine  hnndred 
rupees  and  three  liorses  from  the  Kajab  of  that  place,  and  from  it  wi  nt  on  to 
Chota  Udaipiir.  The  following  day  the  English  force  surprised  us;  some 
of  them  were  killed,  and  some  of  ours.  From  Chota  Udaipur  we  went  on 
to  Deogarh  Bari,  and  our  army  became  separated.  There  was  jungle  at 
that  place,  and  I  lialted  tiiere  two  days.  Our  troops  having  been  colit-cttd 
again,  we  started,  and  went  to  Bansw^rd.  Our  men  plundered  there 
sixteen  or  seventeen  camel-loads  of  cloth  (some  of  Alimadaljdtl)  belonging 
to  a  mahajan  t  which  they  found  there.  We  thence  went  to  Salomar,  and 
I  called  on  Kaisar  Singh,  agent  fur  the  Udaipur  Rajah,  to  fuinish  us  with 
supplies.  He  sent  us  some,  and  the  following  day  we  again  started  with 
the  in'ention  of  going  to  Udaipur.  However, e/j  roH^?  we  received  tidings 
of  the  English  force,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  Bhilward.  We  remaini  d 
there  two  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  I'artabgarb,  where  we  fought  for 
two  hours  with  a  Ixxly  of  Knglish  troops  which  had  come  fmm  Nimacli. 
Alxul  8  o'clock  P.M.  we  ran  oflF,  and  proceeded  about  six  miles  to  the  east 
of  Mandesar,  and  halted  tliere.  We  then  went  on  to  Zirdpur,  making 
three  sLages  en  route.  An  English  force  surprised  us  there,  and  we  were 
again  surprised  by  another  force  at  Ciiaprd  Barod.  We  fled  thence  to 
>.ahargarh,  the  agent  of  the  Kotd  Raj  di,  at  which  place  nine  shots  were 
fired  at  us  from  guns.  We  moved  out  of  range,  and  halted  there  during 
the  night;  and  the  Rao  Sahib  sent  Risalddr  Nannii  Khdn  to  call  Rdjah, 
Man  Singh.  The  Rajah  came  and  accompanied  us — i.e.  the  Rdo  Sdhib, 
myself,  and  our  force — to  a  place  about  two  miles  from  Parun,  where  we 
lialted-  We  remained  there  two  days,  and  on  the  third  went  on  to  a  place 
iibout  eight  miles  beyond  Kilwdri,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember. 
Rajah  Man  Singh  accompanied  us  as  far  as  a  river  which  we  crossed 
en  rout';  and  then  left  us.  We  made  two  stages  thence  to  Indragarh  :  and 
Eiruz-shdh,  with  the  Khds  Risdla  (Ixnlyguard)  and  12th  Irregulars,  met  nn 
there.  The  next  day  we  went  on,  makmg  two  stages  to  Dewds,  which  is 
fourteen  miles  from  Jaipur.  The  Knglish  force  snr|>rised  ns  there;  8ome 
men  on  b<.)th  sides  were  kille.l,  and,  flying  thence  towards  Mdrwdr,  we 
leached  a  village  about  thirty  koss  from  Mdrwdr,  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember.  At  4  o'clock  that  night  we  wtre  surprised  by  the  English 
force,  and  the  12th  irregvdar  cavalry  separated  from  the  IJdo  Sdhib's  army. 

•  "Clinprasf,"  a  bf-lted  attendant  or  mcBsengor.     "Choukidar,"  a  watch 
man.     "  Chauki."  a  po.st,  in  tliis  8(•n^c  ;  also  a  chair. 
t  "Mahajan,"  banker,  merchant. — G.  B.  iL 
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The  next  day  Th4kur  Nardj-an  Sin;ih,  Ajit  Singh,  uncle  of  R4iah  llin 
Sinizh,  and  Thdkur  Ganpd  Singh  joined  as  at  that  pl.ice  (?  to  which  the 
Rio's  army  had  fle«l).     They  wore  coming  in  this  (the  I'aroii)  dinction. 
I  had  boen  qnar  elling  with  the  R4o  Sdhib  all  the  way  from  Dcogarh  Biri, 
and  told  him  I  could  flee  no  longer,  and  that,  whenever  1  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  d<'ing  so,  I  should  leave  him.     The  opjxirtunity  for  doings-)  here 
offered,  and  I  left  him  and  accompanieti  the  (three)  above-named  parties 
in  this  (the  Paron)  direction.      When  I  left  the  l\io  Sdliib  he  had  about 
six  thousand  men  with  him.     But  three  men  (two  Pandils  to  cook  my 
food  and  one  .«ais)  and  three  horses  and  one  tattu  accom(>aniod  me.      '1  he 
name.s  of  the  two  Pandits  were  RAm  Rdo  and  Nardyan.     The  siiV  name 
was  Gohind,  hut  he  left  me  and  ran  off  after  coming  two  stv^cs.     We 
reached  the  I'ar6n  jungle  and  met  Rajah  Mdn  Singh.     Ajit  Singh  took 
leave  of  Rajah  Man  Singh,  nnd  went  to  his  h^me.     Xardyan  Singh  and  I 
remaine<l  with  Rdjah  Mdn  Singh.     The  Rdjah  said,  "Why  did  you  lenre 
your  force?     You  have  not  acted  riglit  in  so  doing."     I  replie<l  that  I  was 
tiri'd  of  running  away,  and  tl.at  I  would  reniiiin  with  him  whether  1  had 
done  riplit  or  wrong.     I  hiard  after  tliis  that  the  Rao  Sdiiib's  army  ha<l 
gone  to  Patan.  and  thence  fowa-ds  Sironj.     I  told  Rdjah  Mdn  Singh  1 
would  send  a  man  ti  get  intelligence  of  them,  and  heapprovid  of  my  doing 
so.      I  sent  accordingly,  and  got  information  that  the  Hdo  Sahib  was  not 
there;  but  Imdm  Ali,  Wirdi-major,  Firuzshdb,  and  the  Ambapdni-wal* 
Nawdb,  Adil  Muhammad,  were  there  with  eigiit  or  nine  thousand  men. 
Imdm  Ali,  Wirdi-major  of  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry,  wrote  to  me  to  conn' 
and  join  them.     I  iiad  lost  my  master's  (the  Naiia's)  8e.al,  and  lia<i  another 
made  up  at  Parun. 

When  I  heari,  as  al)ove,  from  tlie  Wirdi-major,  I  sent  a  man  to  Rajah 
Mdn  Singh,  wiio  was  at  Mahudia  in  Major  Meade's  camp  (he  ha^l  liicubevn 
there  tlnee  days),  to  in'^orra  him  that  I  h:>d  receivoil  a  note  of  this  puri«or(, 
nnd  to  ask  hmi  if  I  should  go  or  remain.  Rdjah  Mdn  Singh  hail  c«>nsiilt<d 
me  before  giving  himstlf  up  t<i  Major  Meade,  and  ha<l  left  one  of  his  men 
with  me,  B.aying,  "  Stop  wherever  this  man  takes  you."  Rdjah  Mdn  Singh 
replied  to  my  mes-sa^e  that  he  would  come  in  three  days  to  »ee  me,  and  we 
should  then  settle  what  to  do. 

He  came  accordingly  on  the  third  day,  at  night,  and  8{ioke  a  ereat  deal 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  li;ui  met  Major  Mc;ide,  and  that  his  disi-ofitiou 
was  goo"!.  When  I  asked  him  what  he  advised — whether  I  should  e»>  or 
remain — he  said  he  would  reply  in  the  morning.  I  then  w«nt  to  alecp, 
and  during  the  night  some  of  the  Sit4lii9  of  the  Government  came  and 
seized  me,  and  took  me  to  &Iajor  Mcacie's  camp. 

Signature  of  Tdntid  Tonf, 

Agent  of  the  Ndni  Sihib. 

Qwnlion  hy  Major  Menle. — Have  you  iDa<le  this  statement  of  your  own 
free  will  and  without  compulsion?  and  has  any  promiae  been  made,  orbo|ie 
held  out  to  you,  to  induce  you  to  give  it  ? 

Annoer. — I  have,  of  my  own  free  will,  caused  thli  statement  to  b« 
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•written ;  and  no  one  has  forced  me  to  do  so,  or  held  out  hoiie  or  promise  of 
any  sort  to  induce  me  to  do  so. 

Signature  of  Tdntia  Topi, 

Agent  of  tlie  Nana  Sahib. 
Signature  of  Witm  sscs, 

(Signed)         Ganga-Parshad  Miinshi,  Meade's  Horse, 
liuhhuldl  Naib-Kaindar  of  Sipri. 

The  above  deix)sitionor  statement  was  male  b}-  the  prisoner  Tantia Topi 
in  my  presence  on  the  10th  of  April,  1859,  at  Camp  Mushairi,  of  his  own 
voluntary  act  and  without  conjpulsiou  of  any  sort,  or  promise  made,  orhojie 
held  out  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  make  it. 

(Signed)         R.  J.  Meade,  Major, 

Commanding  Field  Force. 

Ci.'rti6cd  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  translation  of  the  original 
.Reposition  or  confession  of  'Jdntia  Topi  appended  hereto. 

(Signed)         J.  J.  ^r.  Gibbon,  Lieutenant, 

Adjutant  Meade's  Horse. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)         R.  Meade. 
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(Page  271.) 

Trial  of  the  ex-Kixo  of  Deiit.i. 


The  Judge- Advocate-General  then  addressed  tlie  Court  as  follows: — 

Genti  emex, — It  will  be  my  object,  in  the  present  address,  to  collect 
the  dilferent  facts  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  course  of  these  jiroceed- 
ings,  and  to  furnish  them  to  you,  as  far  a.s  jKissible,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  originally  occurred.  Our  invest i.iaiie)n  has  involved  inqtiiry  over  a 
]ierie>d  of  several  months,  when  rebellion  was  ramjiant  in  this  city;  and  I 
trust  we  have  succeeded  in  tracing,  with  considerable  minuteness,  many  of 
tlie  different  events  as  they  evolved  themselves  during  the  time  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Our  labours,  indeed,  have  not  had  this  limit,  or  we 
should  only  have  accomplishc<l  what  might,  I  think,  be  termed  the  least 
important  part  of  onr  duties.  In  immediate  connectiem  with  the  facts 
elicited  are  the  charges  on  which  the  jirisoner  has  Iwen  arraigne<l ;  and, 
though  his  former  rank  and  royalty  will  doubtless  a<ld  somewhat  of  tem- 
jxjrary  iinpextance  to  the  verdict  wliieh  you  will  this  day  be  called  ufion  to 
record,  yet  whether  it  be  one  of  acquittal  or  touviction,  it  must,  1  imagine, 
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prove  light  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  those  more  monstrous 
jHsints  to  which  so  much  attention  ha-s  l)een,  and  for  a  Ion":  time  will  still 
i»e,    directed.      I,   of    course,   allude    t.>    the   causrs,   eitlier    remote   tr 
iminedi;ite,   which   gave  rise   to  a   ruvolt  unjaralU'led  in  the  annals  of 
history,  eitlier  for  the  savagery  which  has  Ikjcu  its  distinguishing  feature, 
or  for  the  suddenness  with  wliicli  elements,  hitherto  deemed  utterly  dis- 
cordant on  the  score  of  religion,  have  united  themselves  in  a  common 
crusade  ag;iinst  a  fiiith  which,  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
whether  Muhammadau  or  Hindu,  was  certainly  a  most  unaggressive  one.    I 
fear,  however,  the  subject  is  still  but  imju'rfectly  elucidated,  and  I  may, 
l)erliaiis,  be  in  error  in  attributing  to  a  religious  influence  a  movement 
which,  after  all,  miy  prove  to  have  been  merely  a  ixilitical  one;  a  struggle 
of  the  natives  for  power  and  place,  by  tlie  expulsion  from  the  country  of  a 
lK.'ople  alien  in  religion,  in  blood,  in  colour,  in  habits,  in  feelings  and  in 
every  tiling.     Whatever  the  final  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be,  the 
tjuostions  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  have  not  as  yet  found  a  sjitisfac- 
tory  solution,  are,  by  what  circumstances  was  this  most  atrocious  revolt, 
with    its   scries   of   n)fts.sacres,  brouglit   abi)Ut,  and  who  were   its   prime 
original  instigators?      I  feel  sure  the  members  of  this  Court  will  join  witii 
me  in  deeming  that  our  procce<lings  do  not  furnish  a  lull  and  ctmiplete 
answer  to  such  questions;  and  why  do  tliey  nut?      I  believe  it  is  siin]ily 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  any  merely  loc.d  investigation  must  be  in- 
adequate to  Collect  evidence  from  the  diiVerent  quarters  and  sources,  which 
are  no  doubt  available  elsewhere.      We  may  still,  however,  ho|x)  that  our 
efforts  on  this  point  have  not  been  fruitless  or  unavailing;  if  we  cannot 
congratulate  ourselves  on  an  entio  success,  we  may  j  crhai*  l>e  allowed 
credit  for  a  ne;ir  approach  to  it.      Few,  I  imagine,  will  peruse  these  volu- 
minous proceedings  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  intrigues  and 
Conspiracy  have  long  been  rife  at  this  fostering  court  of  Dehli.      lnsi.:nifi- 
cant  and  contemptible  as  to  any  outward  show  of  power,  it  would  api^ar 
that  this  possessor  of  mere  nomin.al  royaltj'  has  ever  been  looke<l  u|ion  by 
Muhammadan  fanaticism  as  the  head  and  culminating  star  of  its  faith.     In 
liim  have  still  been  centre  1  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions.     Tliey 
have  looked  up  to  him  as  the  source  of  honour,  and,  more  than  this,  he 
Ills  proved  tlie  rallying  jioint  not  only  to  Muhammadaus,  but  to  thousirnds 
of  uthers  with  whom  it  was  8upi>osed  no  bond  of  fana'ical  union  could 
|H«ssibly  l)e  established.     To  throw  tlu-  fullest  light  on  a  subject  like  this 
is  not  the  work  of  a   day  or  of  a  month.     'I"in:e,  the  great  revealer  of 
hcorets,  Will  doulitless,  sooner  or  later,  lay  bare  the  springs  from  which  a 
stream  of  so  much  evil  and  misery  has  flowed;  but.  till  then,  we  must  l)o 
content  with  such  views  an  our  present  investigation  affords.      'Ihat  wo 
liave  been  able  to  unravel  many  of  the  secret  workings  of  the  conspirators 
will,  I  Inlievo,  l>e  cincc<lcd;  but  let  me  not  anticiimte.     This  is  a  |Miint  of 
our  inquiry  on  which  I  puri»oso  to  offer  8«>me  observations  hereafter;  but 
a  concise  narrative  of  events  will  pcrhaiis  best  suit  tho  commencement  of 
this  aiidress. 

I  may  state,  then,  that  83  men,  Doo-commissioncd  officers  and  troQ{<rt 
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of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  who  were  tried  bj'  pjencml  court-martial  at 
Mirath  in  May  last,  fur  refusing  their  cartridges,  had  their  sintence  read 
to  them  and  were  ironed  on  the  parade-ground  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
t»th  of  May,  and  that  the  mutiny  of  the  three  native  regiments  at  Miratii 
first  oi>enly  develoixjd  itsi'lf  at  about  half-past  t^ix  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  of  May,  during  wiiich  interval  of  nearly  3G  hours  there  were,  of 
course,  plenty  of  op|K)rtunities  for  interclian;:e  of  communications  between 
the  native  troops  who  first  rebelled  at  ^liratli,  and  those  who  joined  them 
at  this  station.  To  travel  from  one  jila-e  to  another  by  coach  used 
ordinarily  to  take  about  five  hours  ;  and  tiiat  the  mutineers  avaikd  them- 
stdves  of  tliis  facility  of  mutual  intercourse  lias,  I  tliink,  been  clearly 
established  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Tytler.  It  appears,  from  his  state- 
mcnt,  that  a  coach  full  of  these  Mira'h  mutineers,  came  on  Sunday 
evening  to  the  lines  of  the  38th  Native  Infantry,  doubtless  to  pre  fare  the 
Sipahis  of  this  station  for  the  arrival  and  suitable  reception,  on  Monday 
morning,  of  their  rebel  comrades;  and,  although  we  may  not  jwssess 
l)ositive  evidence  to  the  fact,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Sunday 
evening  was  not  the  first  occasic.n  that  tliese  plotters  of  evil  held  their 
secret  and  sinister  councils  to;:etlier.  Indeed  we  liave  it  on  record  that, 
even  bt-fore  the  Court,  which  tried  the  mutinous  cavalry  at  Mirath,  had 
come  to  any  decision  on  their  case,  a  com;  act  had  been  entered  into  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  use  of  greased  cartridges  was  ]>ersisted  in,  the  troops  at 
Mirath  and  Dohli  would  unite,  and  at  once  unfurl  the  standard  of  revolt; 
and  so  fully  had  this  arrangement  been  perfected  and  agreed  on,  that  it  is 
related  that  the  Sipdhi  guards  at  the  gate  of  the  i  alacc  on  Sunday  eveninf 
made  no  secret  of  th<  ir  intentions,  but  sjxike  iipenl}'  among  themselves  of 
what  they  expected  to  occur  on  the  morrow.  To  understand  tlie  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  whole  transaction,  it  must  be  recoHected  that,  at  tlie 
time  when  these  resolutions  were  arrived  at,  there  was  not  a  single  greased 
cartridge  in  tlie  magazines  of  either  of  the  three  native  regiments  at 
Mirath,  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  those  at  Dehli  either.  Jt 
must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  native  soldiers  themselves  were  the 
jiersocs  who  were  perhaps  the  best  informed  on  these  jmints;  that  the 
cartridges  for  practice  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  manufactured  in 
the  regimental  magazines  by  per.-ons  of  their  own  colour,  creed,  and 
religious  p-rsuasion;  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  palm  ofTonthem 
a  spurious  article;  that  the  regimental  kh^lasis,  who  were  employed  in 
making  these  cartridges,  must  have  at  once  discovered  their  impuritj',  if 
Ktich  had  really  existed ;  that,  in  fact,  objectionable  cartridges  (I  mean 
such  as  would  affect  the  religious  prejudices  of  either  Musalman  or 
Hindu),  could  not  jxjssibly  have  been  mside  in  their  regimental  magazines, 
as  in  such  case  the  very  men  to  be  employed  in  their  manufacture  would 
have  refused  their  work;  but,  more  than  this,  let  it  l>e  remembered  that 
the  Muhammadan  has  no  c.«ste,  that  even  the  hybrid  such  as  the  Muham- 
mad.m  of  Central  India  has  l>ecome,  half  Musalm.in  and  half  Hindu,  d(X?H 
not  pretend  to  a  loss  of  religion,  even  from  touching  jxiik.  Wlio  is  there 
amongst  us  that  has  not  and  docs  not  almost  daily  wituesi  these  Muhamma< 
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tlans,  in  the  capacity  of  table  servants,  carryiuf;  plates  and  dislics  winch 
openly  contain  the  very  substance  which,  in  ref.  rencc  to  the  cartridges 
has  lx>en  made  the  pretence  and  the  stumbling  block  of  their  (iffetjce? 
Kren  if  we  were  to  aiiinic  that  all  the  cartridges  were  thoroiij^hly  8aturate<l 
with  piji's  and  with  cow's  fat,  still  what  real  valid  objection  on  the  score  of 
their  rili<iion  could  the  Muhainniadan  Sipdhis  have  had  in  usin^  them? 
Their  brotluTS  and  other  relatives  in  the  private  service  of  ofliceis  never 
hesitate  to  han  lie  or  co<k  the  dishes  which  they  are  requirid  to  hriri"  to 
our  tables.  'Jhe  objections  of  the  Muhanunadan  SipAhis  on  this  head  are 
so  traus]  arenlly  false,  that  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  not  one 
man  of  sense  or  resj^ctability  among  them  np|»eais  ever  to  have  come  for- 
ward to  seek  information  or  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  trutli  or  falsity  of 
rumours  so  industriously  circulat<tl  about  these  cartridges  that  were  to  be 
the  means  uf  (ieprivin-:  them  of  iheir  faith,  f^nue  few — very  few — 
honourable  exceptions  have  certainly  hehl  aloof  fiom  and  ojicnly  repudiated 
the  conduct  of  their  brethren;  but  such  men  have  wantei  neither 
giuorantees  nor  explanations  in  regard  to  a  matter  wliich  wa^j  patent  to  all, 
but  have  come  to  their  own  conclusions  on  a  subject  where  error  had  no 
abiditig  plice  and  mistake  is  incrttlible.  That  neither  MusalmAn  nor 
Hindu  had  any  honest  objection  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  cartii'lges  at 
Mirath  or  at  Dehli  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  eaj;emcss  with  which  they 
sought  poss<ssion  of  them,  and  the  alacrity  wiih  which  they  u»ed  then), 
when  their  aim  and  object  was  the  murder  of  tlieir  Euro[H'an  oflicerB,  or 
when,  uiiite<l  under  the  banners  of  the  jirisoner  at  your  bar,  they  for 
months  eonst;mtly  went  forth  to  fij^ht  aga  n.-.t  the  |iower  lo  which  they 
owed  fealty  and  al:p<;iance.  Among  the  very  numerous  jietitions  which 
have  b«'en  brought  under  your  notice  duiing  these  proceo  lings,  it  may 
have  struck  the  Court  as  very  strange  th:»t  there  is  not  a  single  one  in 
which  the  sli;.'htest  allusion  is  made  to  what  the  Sij>Ahi9  wcnild  have  ns 
believe  to  be  their  great  and  i»articular  grievance.  We  have  had  upwards 
of  180  i»etiiions  before  the  Court,  written  on  all  j^ossible  subj<ets,  from  the 
tinkering  of  a  ccx>king  ]M.)t  to  the  recovery  of  a  nmle  or  a  crack  iu  a  horse's 
hoofs  ;  and  each  thought  worthy  of  the  sign  manual  of  royalty  ;  but  in  the 
free  indulgence  of  such  corresiwndenw,  when  they  evidently  unburthencd 
their  minds  to  their  ndfipted  sovereign,  and  were  certainly  not  rcstraintd  by 
any  delicacy  of  language  or  of  feeling  from  venting  their  acerbity  a;:ainsl 
their  quondam  Kuro|>ean  masters,  we  can  fiml  no  trace  of  the  original  sin, 
no  grease  spot  staining  these  effusions  of  disloyalty.  How  instructive  is  it 
that,  among  tliemselves,  and  when  applying  to  us  such  language  as 
"damnable,  hell-<hKjmeil  intidels,"  they  apjKirently  fore.:o  the  first  »{iecitic 
offence,  which  they  would  have  ua  Iwlievc  has  ]»]  them  to  mutiny  ami 
rebellion,  and  the  ])(T{ietration  of  crimes  at  which  humanity  bhudders. 
When  with  each  other,  and,  as  they  conc<ive<l,  safe  from  the  intru^ion  and 
inquiries  of  Uritish  officer",  that  insJirmounlable  ol»tac1o  to  their  fidelity 
■no  allegiiiK-e,  the  greased  cartridge,  is  apparently  alt«>gether  lost  sight  of. 
Not  a  whi.H|)cr  is  heard  of  a  grievance  which,  if  a  sultst-intial  one,  most 
ever  have  been  uppcnnost  in  the  memories  of  all ;  must  have  l*cn  con- 
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tinually  rankling  in  ihoir  mind:?  and  embittering  tlieir  thoughts;  must 
have  influenced  them  in  their  MiK'd-thirstiness;  and  to  themselves  have 
been  their  only  extenuation  for  ciiraes  such  as  may  well  exclude  tlicm  from 
mercy.  What  a  contrast  this  to  their  speeches  when  uttered  with  a 
prospect  of  reaching  Enroj^ean  ears.  Greased  cartridges  are  then  always 
brought  forward  ;  the  u.se  of  them  forms  ttie  one  continuous  niglit-mare  of 
the  Sipahi's  existence.  Really,  if  we  reflect  seriously  on  this — if  we 
remcmb<'r  that  in  reality  there  was  not  a  single  greased  cartridge  among 
either  of  the  three  rCj^iraents  which  first  broke  out  into  mutiny,  murdering 
not  only  men,  but  unofleniiing  women  and  chiMren,  and  that  the  t^ipdhis 
were  pcifectly  aware  of  tliis ;  when  we  call  to  mind  that,  even  if  greased 
cartridges  had  existed,  and  the  use  of  them  been  required  at  the  hands  of 
these  miscreants,  not  one  of  the  Muhamraadans  at  any  rate  could  ]>ossibly 
have  been  itiju-ed  thereby  in  any  cast«  prejudice,  or  placed  even  in  tem- 
porary difficulty  with  regard  to  his  religious  tenets — when  to  this  we  add, 
what  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  India,  whether  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  or 
European,  viz.,  that  tlie  native  soldier  has  but  to  a>k  for  hisdischar;;e,  and 
that  in  time  of  peace  it  is  at  once  qranted  to  him,  without  inquiry  or  difti- 
culty  of  any  kinii,  it  seems  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  imagine  that 
these  men  were  drawn  into  acts  of  such  revolting  atrocity  by  any 
grievances  either  real  or  imagined.  Let  the  chimeras,  the  disturbed  dreams 
of  fanaticism,  of  wickedness,  or  of  folly  have  been  what  they  may  ;  let  the 
instigations  to  evil  have  been  as  industrious  as  possible,  and  then  allow 
that  the  Sipdliis  to  he  worked  ujion  were  as  credulous  as  the  grossest 
ignorance  could  make  them,  still,  if  the  gr°aseil  cartridge  had  be^  n  the  only 
weapon  the  tamperer  had  to  work  with,  but  the  one  envenomed  shaft  in 
their  quiver,  how  easy  was  the  remedy.  It  required  no  depth  of  know- 
ledge, no  philosopher  to  inform  them  that  they  could  at  once  cscajic  from 
every  possible  peri)lexity  by  simply  applying  tor  their  discharge.  I  know 
not,  gentlemen,  what  conclusion  you  may  arrive  at  on  this  much-vexed 
question,  but,  after  ponderin;:  it  in  every  way  in  w  hich  my  reason  has  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  1  am  obliged  to  infer  that  something  deeper  and  more 
ix)werful  than  the  use  of  greased  cartridges  has  been  resorted  to. 

The  machin'-ry  that  has  set  in  motion  such  an  amount  of  mutiny  and 
murder,  th.it  has  made  its  vibrations  felt  almost  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  must  have  been  jjrepared,  if 
not  with  foreseeing  wisdom,  yet  with  awful  craft,  and  most  succes^|■ul  and 
commanding  subtlety.  We  must  recolhct,  to<i,  in  considering  this  subject, 
that  in  many  of  the  plaa-s  where  the  native  triX)ps  have  risen  against  their 
Kurop  an  officers  there  was  no  pretext  even  in  reference  to  cartridges  at 
all;  numljers  of  these  mutinied,  apparently,  because  they  thought  there 
was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  doing  so;  because  they  were  a  hundred  to 
one  against  those  in  authority,  and  fancied  that  they  might  pillage,  i  hmder, 
and  m-o-vacrc,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage.  )»  it  iK^ssiblc 
that  such  fearl'ul  results  as  these  could  have  at  once  develc>j)etl  themselves 
had  the  native  army,  previous  to  the  cartridge  question,  been  in  a  sound 
and  well-afTccted  state?     Can  any  one  imagine  that  that  rancorous,  wide- 
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spread  enmity,  of  which  we  have  lately  had  such  terrible  proofs,  has  Veen 
the  result  of  feelings  suddenly  and  nccidentiUy  irritated  ?  Does  it  appear 
consistent  with  the  n:itur.d  order  of  events  that  such  intense  malignity 
should  start  into  existence  on  one  single  provocation?  Or  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  instincts,  the  traditions,  or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Hindus, 
that  they  sliouM  reckles-sly,  without  inquiry,  and  without  thought,  desire 
to  imbrue  tlieir  hands  in  human  blo<xl,  casting  aside  the  ixx:uniary  and 
other  advantages  that  lK)imd  them  to  tlie  cause  i>f  order  an<l  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Or,  more  th;in  th's,  can  it  l)C  imagined  that  the  three  ngimenta  at 
Mirath,  even  when  joined  by  those  at  Dt-hli,  could  have  ct>nceived  an  idea 
so  daring  as  that  of  overthrowing,  by  themselves,  the  British  Government 
in  India  ? 

I  think,  gentlemen,  every  one  must  allow  that  if  we  hai  no  other 
evidence  of  a  plot,  no  testimony  indicative  of  a  previous  conspiracy,  the 
very  nature  of  the  outbreak  itself  must  have  ct>nvinced  us  of  the  existence 
of  one.  In  tlie  moral,  as  in  tlie  phy.-ical  worM,  there  must  be  cause  and 
clTcct;  and  the  horrible  butcheries  of  tlie  |>ast  year  would  remain  an 
anomaly  and  a  mystery  fur  ever,  could  we  trace  thtm  to  nothing  more 
occult  and  baneful  than  a  cartiiilge  of  any  kind.  It  will  be  observeii,  that 
this  point  of  the  cirtriilges,  s<i  ojtenly  and  frequently  insisted  on,  at  Mirath 
and  elsewhere,  before  the  10th  ot  May,  gradually  Incomes  more  an  i  more 
indistinct  ns  the  plot  gathers  strength  and  matures  it^selt",  and.  after  lurnish- 
iiig  the  mutineirs  with  tlicir  first  war  cry  at  Dehli,  it  seems  to  have 
answered  its  purpose,  and  thenceforward  was  allowe<l  to  sink  into  disu>e 
and  neJect.  With  little  or  no  vitality  at  sUrting,  it  soon  died  a  natural 
death,  and  was  succee<Ud  by  a  reality  of  puri>ose,  and  a  fixeduessofresolvi-, 
that  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  l)ett«r  cause.  If  we  review  the  actions 
and  whole  conduct  of  these  mutineers,  we  shall  s<>on  sec  that,  from  the  very 
coramencenient,  they  War  the  impress  of  cunning  and  of  secret  combina- 
tion. For  instance,  85  of  their  comrades  were  ironed  Iwforc  them  and  sent 
off  to  jail  in  their  presence  on  tiie  morning  of  the  tUh  of  May ;  but  this 
occasioned  no  outbreak  of  fury.  Not  a  sound  or  tone  of  dissati.>fictiuii 
escap<d  from  the  men,  who,  then  and  long  be:ore,  must  have  hail  ri'lKili-.n 
in  their  hearts;  no  gesture  indicative  of  symi«atliy  with  the  culprits  was 
exhibited  by  any;  in  fact,  as  far  as  ap|«canincc8  could  Ihj  trusu-d,  the 
infantry  regiments  at  Mirath,  and  therernaiiiing  [xtrtionof  the  3rd  Cavalry, 
Wire  as  ol)edient  ar.d  loyal  as  could  possibly  be  desired :  and  this  deception 
was  successfully  resorted  to  till  their  plans  wire  matured,  ai  d  the  moment 
for  oj>en  revolt  hml  afrivcxl.  The  night  of  the  *Jth  of  M:iy,  twelve  hours 
artcr  the  iinprlsoninent  of  the  3rd  Ca^idry  mulim-crs  hacl  taken  place,  was 
ns  favourable  an  opportunity  ns  the  night  following,  fur  a  march  \\]n>n  ihv 
near- -t  m.i  a-iue;  but  there  h-^d  not  then  been  tinif  for  i)reparing  the 
l)eli.  r  a  movement  which  the  progress  of  exciiis  at  Miratli  h.nl 

,l,)ul  itatcd  sooner  than  tlioir  first  calculations  lia<i  Ud  them  to 

exiicct.  iii-uce  tiie  necessity  for  communicating  afresh  with  Drhli,  and 
acquainting  the  SijiAhis  there  with  tlie  drama  ttiat  was  to  be  enarUxl  on 
Monday  the  11th.     That  such  was  done  ia  established  by  the  evidence  of 
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Captaiu  Tytler;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  otber  motive  for  a 
i-ariiage  full  of  Sipdlus  coming  over  from  Mirath  on  Sumlay  evening,  and 
ilriving  straight  into  tlie  lines  of  the  38th  Native  Infantry. 

Again,  we  can  perceive,  in  tlie  very  hour  chosen  for  the  outbreak  at 
Mirath,  the  same  evidence  of  cunning  nnd  of  craft.  The  plan,  too,  of  the 
>nrath  cantonments  gave  considerable  fiicilities  for  carrying  out  their  i)lot. 
The  native  lines  are  so  completely  separated  from  that  {wrtion  of  tlie  aux- 
tonmeuts  where  the  Earoi>ean  troops  reside,  that  the  disturbance  and 
uproar  attendant  even  upon  open  mutiny  couM  nut  be  heard,  or  even 
known,  from  one  to  the  othiT  until  specially  communicated.  Officers  may 
naturally  have  been  too  intent  on  quelling  the  rebellion  of  their  men  to 
tldnk  of  ofiiciallv  repprting  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  would  be  some 
delay  in  turning  out  anil  suppl\ing  the  E;iroi)oans  with  cartiid^es, 
assembling  their  officers,  and  marching  down  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
two  miles:  so  that,  taking  one  delay  with  another,  the  mutineers  might 
fairly  calculate*,  considering  it  was  an  utter  surprise  to  all,  on  IJ  hours  of 
safe  and  uninterrupted  progress,  and,  as  the  outbreak  commence*!  at  half- 
jiast  six,  this  would  have  secured  them  darkness  and  comparative  .security 
for  their  farther  operations.  This  was  what,  in  efloct,  actually  took  place. 
On  the  Europeans  reaching  the  native  lines,  it  whs  already  dark;  uoSipdliis 
were  to  be  seen,  and  no  one  could  tell  whither  they  had  gone.  Subsequent 
inquiry  reve.ded  that,  guided  by  the  instinct  of  cunning,  the  rebels  had  not, 
at  first,  taken  the  dinct  or  main  road  to  Dehli,  neither  had  they  left 
Mirath  in  military  formation,  but,  as  dusk  set  in,  had  gone  forth  in  parties 
'<f  five,  six  or  ten,  to  their  fixed  place  of  assembly.  This  was  judicious  for 
their  departure  from  Mirath,  but  would  have  been  highly  impilitic  for 
their  entry  into  Dehli,  where  there  were  no  European  troops  to  avoid. 
Something  more  imiwsing  and  demonstrative  was  required  here,  and 
accordingly  we  find  them  crossing  the  bridge  simultaneously  massed  in 
columns,  and  in  complete  military  array,  witli  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  sent 
forward  as  a  regular  advanced  guard. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  first  prove  the  mutineers  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  prisoner  at  your  bar.  The  first  i>oiut  to  which  they 
turn,  the  first  jwrson  to  whom  they  address  themselves,  is  the  titular 
majesty  of  Dehli.  This  circumstjince  has  much  significance,  ami,  at  any 
rate,  tends  to  show  that  previous  concert  existC'i  betwtcn  thtm.  The 
prisoner's  complicity,  however,  was,  immediately  after,  oi)enly  to  com- 
mence. Scarcely  had  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  outlireak  had  time  to 
develop  itself,  than  his  own  spcial  servants — in  the  very  precincts  of  Ins 
))alare — and  almost,  as  it  were,  before  his  own  eyes,  rush  to  imbrue  their 
iiands  in  the  bio<jd  of  every  European  they  can  meet  with ;  and,  when  we 
remember  that  two  of  these;  were  young  and  delicate  woni'  n,  who  could 
have  given  no  offence,  whose  sex  and  age  might  have  tamed  any  hearts 
le-sa  pitdi  Rs  than  tho-.e  of  the  human  demons  who  destroyed  them,  we  are 
able  to  realise  some  slight  jKjrtiin  of  tlie  horribly  unnatural  influences  that 
apj)C.»r  innate  to  Muhammadan  treachery.  IIowothcrwi.se  was  it  jx)ssible 
that  education,  the  pride  of  royal  ancestry,  a  life  of  tranquil  ease  and  com- 
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parative  refiiicnient  slioiild  not  have  exempted  this  old  and  grey-hcadi-d 
man  from  all  connectu>n  with  deeds  which  seem  too  barbarous  for  the  very 
outcasts  of  humanity,  or  even  for  the  untamed  but  less  8;\vagc  denizens  of 
the  jungle  ? 

We  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been  proved  in  this  court,  and  will  be 
rcpeatid  in  after  ^eais,  ihat  the  last  king  of  the  im|>erial  house  of  Taimur 
was  an  accomplice  in  this  viUany.  The  circumstances  shall  now  be  fairly 
stilted.  These  murders  were  committed  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  l)eforc 
dozens  of  witnesses,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment. 
'J  hey  were  perixjtrated,  as  has  boon  already  stated,  by  tlie  pristHier's  own 
retainers  and  withia  ihe  limits  of  his  palace,  where,  Ik-  it  reraeml>ered  even 
under  the  Company's  Government,  Ins  juri^diction  was  jxiramount.  I  shall 
not,  however,  attempt  to  infer  that  these  murders  must  have  been  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  the  j)ristiner;  mere  inf<  rcnces  on  such  a  jxtint  can- 
not be  accepted  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  prefer  to  quote  from  the  evidence. 
It  is  Ahsan  Ulla  Kluin,  the  pliysician,  who  is  sjxj.aking,  and  who  says,  that 
at  the  time  referreii  to,  he  and  Giiuiiim  Abl  as,  the  attorney  in  court,  were 
with  the  king,  when  it  was  told  them  that  the  troojH;  s  had  killed 
Mr.  Fra.scr,  and  had  gone  up  to  Ca|>tain  Douglas  to  k  11  him,  and  that  this 
was  instantly  confirmed  by  the  return  of  the  jtalki  bearers,  who  told  them 
that  they  had  witnessed  Mr.  Fraser's  murder ;  that  his  body  was  in  the 
gateway,  and  that  the  troopers  hail  ascended  to  the  upjHjr  building  for  the 
pur|>osc  of  murdering  those  there.  Why  the  witness  supprcssis  all  men- 
tion of  the  prominent  [art  the  kin;;'s  own  .servants  took  in  these  ma8s:icre.s 
can  «a.sily  Ik;  imagined.  In  a  subsequent  pait  of  his  examination  he  even 
a-sserts  that  he  never  heard  t'lat  any  of  the  king's  servants  juinctl  in  these 
murders,  n.ay,  more,  that  it  was  not  generally  kno>\n  who  committal  them. 
Such  is  the  eva>ion  of  the  king's  own  phy.<«ician,  who  doubtless  was  aware 
of  the  importance  that  would  necessarily  attach  to  this  jwint.  It  w.xs  not 
generally  known  who  committed  these  murders,  and  yet,  nt  this  \H\«e  of 
time,  we  have  had  no  difhculty  in  tracing  the  imiividuaKand  ascertaining 
their  names.  It  was  not  gi-ncrally  known  that  the  king's  own  servants 
were  the  munlerers,  and  yet  we  find  ihis  very  circumstance  prominently 
and  sjiccifically  mentioned  at  the  time  in  the  native  ncw8|».tper8  of  the 
city.  I  nee  1  not,  nfter  this,  recapitulate  the  evidence  of  all  those  wlio 
have  clearly  and  sati.-.rictorily  [  rovol  that  the  king's  servants  were  the 
murdercis;  for  (heir  testimony  stands  im.shaken  and  unrefuted.  It  will 
amply  suflice  if  I  qu<ite  the  statement  of  one  of  them,  and  which  is  as  f«'l- 
lows  :  "  At  thi-t  time  Mr.  Kra.'^erremaine*!  lielow  trying  to  suppress  tlie  dis- 
turlwnce,  and  whdc  thus  engagol,  I  noticed  that  Haji,  lapuinry,  cut  him 
down  with  a  tahvdr,  and  almo-<t  at  the  same  instant,  Homo  of  the  king's 
servants  cut  at  him  with  swords  tdl  he  was  dea»l.  One  of  Mr.  Fmsi-r's 
munlerers  was  an  Abxtainian.  After  this  they  n-adc  a  rush  to  the  up|»«r 
ainrtments,  when  I  iinn;ediate)y  nn  round  by  another  d<Kir  and  clasol  tin; 
door  nt  the  top  of  the  stairs.  I  was  engag<-<l  in  shutting  all  tho  dtwrs, 
when  the  cn-wd  found  entrance  by  the  8t)Ulhern  stair,  and,  having  forced 
one  of  the  doors  on  that  side,  came  and  gave  adminsion  to  tlie  men  who 
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had  assisted  in  murdering  Mr.  Fraser.  Tliesc  immediately  ruslicd  into  the 
npartments  where  the  gentlemen,  viz.,  Caiitain  Douglas,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Jennings,  had  retired,  and  attacking  them  with  swords,  at  onco 
murdered  them  and  the  two  young  ladies.  On  tliis  I  ran  down  the  stair- 
case. As  I  got  to  thi'  bottom,  I  was  laid  hold  of  by  one  Mundoh,  a  bearer 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  who  said,  'Tell  me  where  Captain  Douglas  is  ; 
you  have  concealeti  him.'  lie  forced  me  upstairs  with  him  ;  I  Siiid,  '  You 
have  yourselves  kilUd  all  the  gentlemen  already;'  but,  on  reaching  the 
room  where  Captain  Douglas  was,  I  saw  that  he  was  not  quite  dead. 
Mondoli,  perceiving  this  also,  hit  him  with  a  bludgeon  on  the  forehead,  and 
killed  him  immeiiiately."  Havin.:  now  established  that  the  murderers  of 
these  ladies  were  the  si^icial  servants  of  the  prisoner,  it  will  be  well  to 
revert  to  the  testimony  of  the  physician,  Ahsnn  Ulia  Khan,  and  to  ascer- 
U\'m  from  him  the  t-teps  the  prisoner  took  on  the  murders  being  reportal  to 
luni.  Tlie  on  I}- order  he  gave  on  this  occasion  api  cais  to  have  been  to 
close  the  gates  of  his  palace ;  and  we  naturally  inquire  whether  this  was 
for  the  pur{x)se  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  murderers.  The  evidence 
distinctly  proves  that  it  was  not.  The  physician,  beng  further  interro- 
gated, is  obliged  to  confess  tl.at  the  pristmer  took  no  steps  whatever  either 
to  discover,  to  secure,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  attributes  it  to  there 
l)eing  much  confusion  at  the  time  ;  but  if  the  king's  authority  hail  actually 
been  set  aside,  and  by  his  own  servants  too,  this  would  have  been  the  most 
tbrcible  of  all  reasons  for  immediately  re-establishing  ir,  by  at  once  bring- 
ing the  offenders  to  justice.  That  this  was  not  done  we  have  hem  already 
inl'ormcd,  and  we  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  su|ijiosition  that  those  acts 
of  the  i)risoner*s  servants,  if  not  instigated  by  himself,  had  yet  actually 
anticipate'd  his  wishes.  We  are  thus  jx-rfectly  prepared  for  what  is  to 
follow,  viz.,  that  no  servant  was  ever  dismissed,  and  not  the  slightest 
investigation  or  inquiry  was  ever  instituted  ;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  the 
question  p»it  to  the  witness  the  king  continued  these  murderers  both  in 
liis  pay  and  in  employment,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  very 
newspapers  of  the  day  gave  information  against  them.  After  this,  is  it 
necessary  to  question  whether  he  adopted  these  dc«ds  as  his  ow  n  or  not  ? 
I  need  not  quote  what  may  be  the  law  of  the  land  on  such  a  i>oint,  fur 
there  is  a  yet  higher  law  which  must  acquit  or  cundemn  him,  tlic  law  of 
constcience  and  of  sense;  lliat  Luv  which  everyone  who  hears  mc  can 
apply,  and  which  carries  with  it  a  verdict  more  terrible  than  that  which  is 
pronounrc<l  in  mere  conformity  to  legal  codes  or  military  legislation  :  it  is 
a  law  that  does  not  depnd  upon  local  constitutions,  uj^n  humnn 
institutes,  or  religious  creeds  :  it  is  a  law  fixed  in  the  heart  of  man  by  his 
Maker ;   anrl  can  it  now  here  In;  set  aside  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  now  be  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  what  was  doing  at 
the  magazine,  and  to  trace  the  further  steps  of  the  mutineers  in  that  direc- 
tion. Caj'tain  Forrest  has  told  us  that  it  was  aVxjut  1)  o'ckK;k  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  main  Ixxly  of  the  native  tr(X)ps  from  Mirath  was  pa.ssingovcr 
the  bridge  in  milit.-xry  "formation  (that  is,  in  stibdivisions  of  comj>anie8), 
with  fixed  boyonets  and  sloped  arms,  the  cavalry  bcin;^  in  front.      It  w»* 
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actually  in  less  tLin  one  hour  after  this  that  a  subahdar  of  the  38th  Native 
Infautry,  who  was  commanding  the  magazine  guard  outside  the  gate,  in- 
formed them  thai  the  King  of  Dehli  had  sent  a  guard  to  tike  possession  of 
the  magazine,  and  to  bring  all  the  F^uroi)eans  there  up  to  his  palace,  and 
that,  if  they  did  not  consent  to  this,  none  of  them  were  to  be  alloweil  to 
leave  tlic  magazine.  Captain  Forrest  adds  that  he  did  not  see  tlie  guard  at 
this  time,  but  th;it  he  saw  the  man  who  had  brought  this  mes-a:e,  and  he 
was  a  will-dressed  Musalm.in.  Nor  was  tins  nil,  for,  shortly  after  the 
above,  a  native  officer  in  the  king's  service  a^rivc^l  with  a  strong  guard  of 
the  king's  own  soldiers  in  their  uniform,  and  told  the  abyve-mentionoi 
subadar  and  ti;e  non-commissioned  officers  that  he  was  sent  down  by  the 
kiui:  to  relieve  them  of  duty. 

We  thus  see  with  what  alertness  and  desjwtch  this  most  important 
object,  the  seizure  of  the  magazine,  was  allempted.  Is  it,  however,  to  be 
believed  that  such  was  tlie  rcaily,  imratnliate,  and,  as  it  were,  impulsive 
decision  of  the  king,  or  of  those  who  formed  the  court?  To  attribute  to 
them  atiything  of  this  nature  wouhi  be  to  give  them  credit  for  a  coolness 
of  calculation,  combined  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  such  as  pertains 
only  to  the  more  j;iftid  of  mankind.  The  scoj>e  and  entire  proiiress  « f  the 
scheme  six'ak  loudly  of  a  plan  previously  arranged,  and  of  deli  Iterations 
long  matured  by  the  counsels  of  many.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  one,  not  previously  initiated  in  the  secret,  could,  on  tlie  moment, 
so  promptly  and  so  effectually  hive  entered  u\k>xx  and  adopted  the  deta  Is 
necessary  for  carrying  it  out.  You  will  recollect  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  decis:on,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake.  You  will  call  to 
mind  the  cogent  reasons  and  the  numerous  arguments  that  would  naturally 
array  themselves  against  adopting  so  headlong  and  precipitate  a  measure. 
It  was,  in  Tict,  an  invitation  to  a  king  to  league  himself  with  ruffians  and 
with  cut-throats.  Any  inducement  or  prospective  advanta.:e  that  they 
could  hold  out  to  him  was  faint  and  almost  iiniH?rceptible,  com|iare<l  with 
the  open  ri>k  which  he  was  to  encounter.  IJy  emlxirking  in  so  forlorn  a 
cause  he  iinitcrilUd  everything  ;  his  own  life,  and  those  of  all  Indonging  to 
)dm,  and  fir  what?  The  distmt  ^:limmer  of  a  crown,  which  common 
reason,  or  the  slightest  consideration,  would  have  convinccti  him  was  a 
mere  ignis  fatuus — a  nuK-kery  of  a  sceptre,  that  would  evade  his  grasji. 
Are  we  to  imagine  that  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  tliis  weak 
and  tremulous  old  man  seized  an<l  imjirove«l  his  occa>ion,  and  with  all  the 
rapid  instinct  of  determination  directe<l  his  own  tnwps  n[>on  the  ma-jazine, 
to  establish  himself  there  as  the  one  [■oinl  of  j)rimnry  and  uiost  vital  im- 
j>ortanec  :  and  this  too  in  the  first  moment  of  a  surprise  when  nothing  but 
riot  and  liiwirier  reigne<l  stipreme  V  Or  are  we  to  snpjxise  that  there  was 
a  secret  and  a  deej^r  kiiowle<ige  of  what  the  other  portions  of  the  nrmy 
were  already  rijxj  for,  and  ihat  the  five  or  six  regiments  to  commence  with 
were  but  the  instalments  of  those  that  were  to  follow?  Or,  if  such  pre- 
vious understanding  an  i  ddlusion  did  not  exist  either  with  the  kinz  or  any 
of  those  immediately  about  him,  are  wo  to  attribute  to  huiwrstitiun  anl  the 
prcten<ic(l  revelation  of  dreams,  circumstances  which  scarcvly  admit  of 
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satisfactoiy  solution  by  any  more  sober  process  ?  "We  have  all  heard,  in 
this  court,  of  the  visiuu  of  a  hurricane  that  was  to  arise  from  the  west  with 
a  great  flood  of  water,  devastating  the  whole  country,  but  bearing  up  on 
its  surjres  this  descendant  of  ancient  royalty,  and  that  this  vision,  as  inter- 
pret! d  by  Hasan  Askari,  the  priest,  signified  annihilation  to  the  English 
infidels  by  the  power  of  the  King  of  Persia,  who  was  to  restore  sovereignty 
to  the  heirs  of  the  thrune  of  Hindustan.  Was  it  a  reliance  upon  this  that 
expedited  tlie  otherwise  tardy  movements  of  these  Asiatics,  and  gave 
breadili  and  boldness  to  their  decisions?  I  am  aware  that  under  other 
circumstances,  and  in  an\'  but  an  eastern  land,  such  unmcming  flights  of  a 
bewildured  imagination  would  be  too  tiivial  to  dwell  upon,  too  unsubstan- 
tial lor  the  gravity  of  comment ;  but  here,  in  seriously  considering  the 
nature  and  prognss  (f  an  extensive  military  revolt,  they  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  mind  as  subjects  capable  of  influencing  for  evil  the  destinies 
of  thousands. 

These  observations  have  been  elicited  by  the  marked  and  unusual  energy 
displayed  in  making  the  magazine  the  point  of  instant  attack.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  conspiracy  among  the  Sipdhis 
alone,  for  it  was  the  king's  own  troops  who  were  the  first  to  seek  posses- 
sion, and  the  military  and  systematic  way  in  which  this  was  done  betrays 
the  authority  by  which  the  orders  were  issued.  There  was  no  confusion 
here,  no  attempt  at  pillage  :  non-commissiontd  officers  were  appointed  to 
the  separate  guards  for  the  difl'erent  gates  of  tlie  magazine,  while  another 
guard  superintended  the  labourers  who  were  removing  tlie  stores  that  ha];- 
pened  to  be  outside.  How  could  such  decision,  such  instant  transformation 
from  chaos  to  system  and  to  order,  have  resulted  had  not  the  king  or  some 
of  his  officials  been  intrusted  with  a  sort  of  programme  of  events?  How, 
in  fact,  could  the  kin;i'8  troops  have  been  in  readiness  and  preparation  for 
such  work  without  warning  of  some  kind  ? 

If  1  liave  not  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  kin^  himself  a  foreknowledge  of 
the  leading  events  that  were  to  take  place  on  Monday  the  11th  of  Jlay,  I 
trust  it  has  been  made  obvious  that  the  secret  was  in  the  ]X)ssession  of 
some  influential  inmates  of  the  palace.  The  babbling  garrulity  of  tlie 
prince  Jawan  Hakht  sufficiently  indicates  this,  lor  such  is  his  joy  at  the 
anticipation  of  murdering  the  I'.nglish,  that  he  is  unable  to  restrain  his 
expressions  of  it.  My  chief  object,  iiowever,  has  been  to  reisder  clear  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  viz.,  that  the  conspiracy,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, was  not  confined  to  the  Sipdhis,  and  did  not  even  originate 
with  them,  but  ha<l  its  ramifications  throughout  the  palace  and  the  city  : 
and  do  not  the  murders  wliich  we  have  already  adverted  to  tend  to 
corrolxjrate  this  fact?  We  have  evidence  that  tlie  mutineers  of  ttie  11th 
and  20th  regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  before  the  magazine  was  exploded, 
proceeded  to  attack  and  escalade  it,  and  it  is  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
we  find  the  king,  through  his  troops,  acting  in  open  alliance  with  these 
traitors  to  their  goveninient.  From  that  moment  there  is  no  further  dis- 
guisp,  and  no  attempt  nt  aniccalment.  Fairly  launche<l  into  the  stream  of 
8<.'<Iition,  he  la  hurried  onward  by  the  swollen  flood,  which  was  not,  however, 
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to  l>car  him,  as  he  ima:;inc<l,  to  the  tlirone  of  Hindustan,  but  to  leave  him 
in  its  ebb  a  mere  heljilcss  wreck  iHK>n  the  sands. 

I  would  here  pause  fur  a  secon<i,  to  reft-r  to  Lieutenant  Wiiloughby,  and 
to  the  brave  men  un<ler  him,  wlio  for  so  long  a  time  held,  against  unnum- 
bere^l  odds,  the  ma;;azine  intrusted  to  them.  One  hardly  knows  which  to 
admire  most,  the  jenctratiun  and  s:igacity  which,  at  a  glance,  foresaw  the 
l)ossible  necessity  for  its  destruction,  and  made  arrangements  accordingly  ; 
or  the  undaunte*!  resolution  with  which  the  final  sacrifice  was  accom- 
plitihed.  To  do  justice  to  such  heroism  will  be  the  pleasing  duty  of  the 
historian.  I  cun  merely  give  it  a  p;issing  notice,  having  to  dilate  on  other 
matters  more  immctliately  connecUtl  with  the  proceedings  before  us. 

With  the  explosion  (.f  the  magazine  at  Dehli,  every  hojx;  of  stemming; 
the  torrent  of  rel>ellion  sei-ms  to  have  %amshed  ;  resistance  had  l>een  thero 
protracted  to  its  utmost  p<issible  extent ;  the  sacrifice  was  a  final  one;  and 
thencelorward  the  Euro|>can  cnmmmi  ty,  if,  in  iijolated  s|)ots,  still  preserv- 
ing the  appearance  <f  government  authority,  were  left  without  one  vestige 
of  real  [tower,  so  that  it  soon  became  a  duty  to  the  state  and  to  themselves 
to  save  their  lives  by  a  timely  retreat,  Dehli  was  consequently  aband<neii 
to  the  miscreants  who  had,  in  the  .'>hort  space  of  li4  hours,  6taine>l  tliein- 
selves  with  crimes  which  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  all  the  catalogues  of 
bygone  iniquity.  It  is  now  that  we  find  the  king  coming  i>er.<onally  for- 
ward as  the  chief  actor  in  that  great  drama  which  had  more  than  England 
and  Kuroje  for  its  sj^ectators,  tlie  progress  of  which  was  watched  with  such 
absorbing  interest  everywhere  by  the  antagonistic  jxiwers  of  civilisation 
and  of  barbarism.  The  evidence  shows  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th 
of  Maj',  the  king,  having  entered  the  hall  of  siK-ciil 
self  in  a  chair,  when  the  soldiery,  ofliceis  and  all, 

one  and  bowed  their  heads  before  him,  asking  him  .?-  (  n 

them.      The  kin^  did  so,  and  each  then  withdrew,  came 

into  his  mind.     The  witness,  viz.,  Ghulam  Abba.",  tl..  ,  ...„,,, 

in  court,  informs  tis  that  this  ceremony  of  the  king  putt 
the  heads  of  the  soldiery  was  equivalent  to  accepting  the.i  ..  .  i 

services;  and  he  further  states,  that  though  he  is  not  aware  ot  ..  .r 

I»roclamation  having  been  maile  in  Dehli  in  reference  t<.>  the  kii .: 
the  reins  of  government,  yet  that  such  may  have  been  done  with' 
hearing  of  it;   but   that  on   the  very  day  of  the  outbreak  the 
authority  was  established,  and  that  night  a  royal  salute  waa  fired  of  abuul 
21  guns. 

These  matters  bring  us  to  the  charges  against  the  v 

perhaps  be  as  well  now  to  consider  them,  not  so  Oi  -. 

as  the  sequence  in  which  they  have  been  drawn  up.     Ti.e  i,  '. 

Muhammad  Bah/Klur  Shdh,  cx-kujg  of  Dchll,  i« :  "  F 
a  |<ii8ioncr  of  the  British  rii>vemincnt  ;:    ' 

tim<«  l)etwcen  the  10th  of  May  and  1st 
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against  tte  State."  I  am  not  going  to  weary  the  Court  by  repeating  even 
a  tenth  part  of  tlie  evidence  which  has  bet-n  brouglit  forward  to  establish 
these  chartres,  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  show  that  proof  of  them  has 
been  recorded.  Jtlr.  Saunders,  Officiating  Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  has  explained  under  what  circumstances  the  prisoner 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  viz.,  that  his 
grandfither,  Shdh  Alam,  after  having  been  kept  in  rigorous  confinement 
by  the  Mardtl  as,  on  their  defeat  by  the  English  in  1803,  applied  to  the 
British  Government  for  protectinn.  This  was  accorded,  and  from  that 
mom'  nt  the  titular  kings  of  Dehli  became  pen>ioned  subjects  of  the  British. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that,  as  far  as  this  family  is  concerned,  there  was  no 
wrong  to  be  complained  of,  and  nothing  but  benefits  to  be  remembered. 
The  prisoner's  grandfather.  Shah  Alam,  had  not  only  lost  his  throne,  but 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  been  subjected  to  every  ."-pecifs  of  imligni'y,  and 
was  still  kept  in  most  ri-'orous  confinement,  when  the  English,  under  Lord 
Lake,  appeared  as  his  deliverers,  and,  with  generous  sympathy  fcir  his  mis- 
fortunes, be-towed  on  him  rank  and  pension  which,  continu<  d  to  his 
successors,  have  maintained  them  in  honour  and  in  influence,  till,  like  the 
snake  in  the  fallc,  they  have  turned  their  fangs  up^n  those  to  whom  they 
owed  the  very  me.ins  of  their  existence.  The  evidence  that  connects  the 
pri.soner  with  Muhammad  Bakht  Khan,  subahdar  of  the  artillery,  and  which 
of  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  tlie  charge,  is  a  document  from 
beginning  to  end  in  the  prisoner's  own  handwriting: 

"To  the  especial  Slave,  the  Lord  Governor,  Muhammad  Bakht 
Klidn  Bahadur. 

"  Receive  our  favour,  and  understand  that,  whilst  the  Nimach  force 
have  reached  Alai)ur,  its  baggsge  is  still  here,  and  that  you  are  therefore 
directed  to  take  200  troopers  and  five  or  seven  comjianies  of  infantry,  and 
liave  all  the  baggage  alluded  to,  such  as  tents,  &c.,  togeth'  r  with  commis- 
Fariat  supplies,  convej'ed  by  the  gharis  to  Alnpur.  Yo)i  are  further  directed 
not  to  alli^w  the  infidels  staying  near  the  Idgah  to  advance.  Be  it  known 
to  yetu  further,  that  if  the  army  returns  without  victory,  and  divested  of 
its  appliances  eif  war,  the  consequpiice  must  be  disastrous.  You  have  been 
premonished,  and  you  are  to  consider  these  orders  stringent." 

It  is  true  there  is  no  date  to  this  communication,  but  the  allusions  in  it 
leave  no  possible  dembt  as  to  its  having  been  written  within  the  j)eriodem- 
bnced  by  the  terms  of  the  first  charge. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  the  best  place  for  the  few  observations  I  have  f«» 
offer  on  the  defence.  The  prisoner,  like  ever)-  other  that  we  have  tried, 
has,  according  to  his  own  showing,  b"en  the  mere  victim  of  circumstances; 
declares  that  he  had  no  intelligence  on  the  subject  previous  to  the  otit- 
brrak  ;  that  the  mutinous  soldiery  surroundc<l  him  completely,  and  placed 
sentries  on  all  sides;  and  that,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  kept  quiet,  and  wont 
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to  his  own  private  apaitmcnts  ;  that  the  mutinous  soldiery  kept  the  men, 
women,  and  claldren  prisoners  ;  that  he  twice  saved  iheir  lives  by  entreaty 
and  persuasion,  nnd  that  tlie  tiiird  time  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  s:ive  them, 
but  that  the  rebellious  soldiery  would  not  heed  him,  and  eventually  cirried 
out  their  jmrpose  of  slayinjj  those  |KK'r  pe<^i  le  against  his  ordei-s.  Now  the 
chief  objection  to  all  tliis  is,  that  it  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence, 
but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  testimony,  whether  oral  or  written, 
and  whether  given  by  his  own  servants  or  by  others.  The  entire  defence 
indeed  is  a  mere  tissue  of  denials  of  guilt ;  assertions  of  his  not  havinc;  been 
a  free  agi  nt ;  and  an  endeavour  to  put  the  onus  of  his  misconduct  upon 
others.  He  cannot  challenge  the  autlienticity  of  the  documents  a'ijainst 
him,  or  the  evidence  of  his  own  handwriting, or  his  own  seal;  and  his  only 
expedient  consis's  in  asserting,  tliat  what  ho  wmte  was  by  compulsion, 
and  that  his  seal  was  afhxed  in  the  same  way.  The  only  dilemma  that  he 
apf)ears  unable  to  extricate  himself  from,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  this 
way,  is  the  going  out  to  Humdyun's  tomb,  and  coming  in  agiin.  It  was, 
of  course,  ncccs>ary  to  state  that  the  last  was  by  his  own  choice  and  free 
will ;  and  this  would  scarcely  have  been  possil)le  hail  his  goin;;  out  been 
represented  as  compulsory;  for,  if  the  Siii.-iliis  had  forcibly  taken  him  out, 
they  would  hardly  allow  him  voluntirdy  to  return,  so  we  are  treated  with 
tiie  folUiwing  curious  account : — "  When  the  revolted  and  rebellious  troops 
prepared  to  abscond,  fuidmg  nn  opiwrtunity,  I  got  away  secretly  under  the 
jialace  windows,  and  went  and  stayed  in  IIumAyun's  mausoleum.''  One 
would  have  thought  that  if  ho  wished  to  sejKirate  himself  from  the 
rebellious  troops,  his  best  plan  would  have  Uen  to  have  stjiyt-d  in 
Dehli,  when  they  were  prejiaring  to  abscond,  instead  of  secretly  planning 
to  go  otit  with  them.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  the  defence, 
l>aragra!'h  by  i>aragraph,  and  thus  refute  it.  My  l)est  rcjtly  to  it,  I  Ulieve, 
will  be  by  showing  ho.v  fully  and  completely  tliech.argc^  have  l>een  prnvp<l, 
and  to  this  task  1  now  a.;aiu  address  myself,  nnd  proceed  to  tin' 
tion  of  the  second  count,  whicli  is,  if  ptwsille,  still  more  fully  • 
than  the  first.  It  runs  as  follows: — "For  having  at  ]''  ' 
times  l)elwecn  the  10th  of  May  and  1st  of  ()ctol>er,  IHij",  < 
and  aWtted  Mirzd  Mujihul,  his  own  son,  a  subject  of  the  i.;i...>ii  i...,>:ii- 
nient  in  India,  and  divers  others  unknown,  inhabitants  of  Dehli,  and  of  the 
North  West  provinces  of  India,  also  subjects  of  the  said  liritish  tJovern- 
nient,  to  rebel  and  wage  war  a-^ainst  the  Stato."  The  (hicnments  and 
other  cvi<lenre  in  supjoirt  of  this  charge  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  \h! 
tedious  even  to  reckon  them.  The  newspajiors  sj)eak  »>f  the  np|«iintment 
of  Mirzd  Mughul  to  the  onice  of  commander-in-chief;  of  his  investiture 
with  a  dress  of  honour ;  nnd  other  matters  relating  thereto.  The  oral 
testimony  is  very  strong  on  the  same  subject,  while  tlie  discovrn-tl 
crrespondence  shows  that  Mirzjl  Miighul,  the  son,  was  jxrhaj*,  next  t 
father,  the  leading  chief  of  the  relwls  in  Del. II.  1  shall  for  forn/sHak. 
a  short  extract  from  a  petition  of  MauUvl  Mul;«»mmad  Zohar  All,  police- 
ciflicer  of  Najafgarb.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 
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"  To  the  King !     Shelter  of  the  World ! 

"Bespcct fully  sheweth, — That  the  cnlers  of  the  royal  missive  have  been 
fully  explaine-i  to  all  the  I'hakurs,  Cliaudharis,  KanAiigos,  and  Patwaris 
ot"  tills  township  f'f  Najafgarli,  and  that  the  best  arrangements  have  been 
estalilished.  Further,  that,  agreeably  to  your  Majesty's  injunctions,  steps 
are  being  taken  to  collect  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  it  is  explained  to 
them,  that  their  allowances  will  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of  this  division 
of  the  district.  Your  slave's  assurances  on  this  pt)int,  however,  will  not 
be  believed  till  some  Ghazis,  recently  engaged,  shall  have  arrived.  As 
regards  Nagli,  Kakraula,  Dachau  Kalan  and  other  adjacent  villages, 
your  slave  has  t'l  represent  that,  unrestrained  by  the  dread  of  consequences, 
and  bent  on  all  -sorts  of  excesses,  the  inhabitants  have  commcncei 
plundering  travellers." 

This  might,  I  think,  be  sufllcicntly  conclusive  as  to  the  words  of  the 
charge  in  reference  to  "aiding  and  abutting  in  rebellion  Mirz;i  Mughul,his 
own  son,  and  divers  other  unknown  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  and  of  tlic  North 
We.-tcrn  Provinces  of  India,  inasmuch  as  the  petition  from  which  I  am 
quoting  bears  the  autograph  order  of  the  prisoner  referring  it  to  his  son 
Mirzd  Mughul,  and  directing  him  quickly  to  send  a  regiment  of  infantry 
with  its  officers  to  Xajafgarh,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  petitioner's  scliemes  of  raising  horsemen 
and  footmen  to  figlit  against  the  English.  But  there  is  anuttier  petition, 
which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Court,  having  only  lately  come  to 
hand,  and  which  may  appropriately  be  introduced  h.ere.  It  is  from  Amir 
Ali  Khan,  son  of  the  Nawdb  of  Khurajpura,  and  is  dated  12th  of  JiUy.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  King !     Shelter  of  the  World  ! 

"  Respectfully  sheweth, — That  your  petitioner  has  come  to  your  royal 
court,  at  which  Darius  might  have  served  as  a  doorkeeper,  having  left  his 
liouse  animated  by  the  ambition  to  stake  his  life  in  your  Majesty's  c^use, 
jind  lament."  that  he  h.as  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  accursed  Kngli-<h 
have  presumed  to  direct  their  cannon  a;jainst  your  reiyal  dwelling,  the 
guardians  of  which  are  the  angels  of  heaven.  From  the  first  dawn  of 
the  powers  of  discernment,  your  petitioner  ha.s  Ixen  trained,  like  the  lion, 
to  conflicts  and  war,  and  has  not,  like  the  Aix,  been  concerned  fir  his 
Ufe— 

"  I^eopards  destroy  their  prey  on  the  summits  of  mountains. 
Crocodiles  devour  theirs  on  the  banks  of  rivers." 

*'  Your  petitioner  submits  that  if  his  prayer  is  accepted,  and  the  plans 
and  stratagems  necessary  in  this  war  are  entruste<l  U>  his  judgment,  nide<l 
\>y  your  Majesty's  angn.-'t  auspices,  he  will,  in  three  day«,  totally  extermi- 
nate these  i)cople  with  white  skins  and  dark  f  rtuncs.     It  wa.s  necessary, 
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and  I  have  there  ore  submitted  it.  (Prayers  for  the  prosixjrity  of  the 
rcig..,  a»fi  curses  in  bitter  and  filthy  lanj^uaje  against  tliose  who  may  wish 
it  haim.)  Petition  of  the  sl.ivo  Amir  Ali  Kh;in,  son  of  Xawdb  Dulel  Kh&n, 
son  of  Nawab  NajAb.it  Khdn,  chief  of  Khurajpura." 

Autograph  Order  of  the  King,  in  Pencil. 

"Mirzd  Zohuruddin  will  make  inquiries,  and  will  give  the 
petitioner  ser\*ice." 

The  third  charge  is — "  For  that  he,  being  a  subject  of  the  British  Gov- 
emnieiit  in  India,  and  not  regarding  the  dutj'  of  bis  allegiance,  did  at 
Dehli,  on  the  lltli  May,  1857,  or  thereabouts,  as  a  false  traitor  against  the 
State,  proclaim  and  diclnre  himself  the  reigning  k  nij  and  sovereign  of 
India,  and  did,  then  and  there,  traitorously  stize  and  t^ike  unlawful 
possession  of  the  city  nf  Dehli ;  and  did  moreover  at  various  limes  Wtweeii 
the  lOth  of  May  and  1st  of  Octolx;r,  1857,  as  such  false  traitor  afonsaid, 
treasonably  consjure,  consult,  and  agree  with  ilirzd  ^lu^hul,  his  own  son, 
and  with  Muhammad  Bakht  Khdn,  subahdar  of  the  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  divers  other  fals^e  traitors  unknown,  to  r.dse,  levy,  and  make  insurrec- 
tion, relK'Hion,  and  war  against  the  State;  and, further  to  fulfil  and  jKrfect 
his  treas'nable  design  of  overthrowing:  and  destroying  the  British  Govern- 
mtnt  in  India,  did  assemble  armed  forces  at  Dehli,  and  send  them  forth  to 
fi:ht  and  wage  war  against  the  said  British  Government. 

That  the  prisoner  was  a  pensii>ned  subject  of  the  British  Government  in 
India  has  liecn  already  shown  in  treating  of  the  first  charge;  an<l  as  the 
British  Government  neither  deprivctl  him  nor  any  member  of  his  family  of 
liny  sovereignty  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  n  lieving  them  from  misery 
and  oppression,  bcstowcti  on  them  largess<'s  and  jx^nsions  aggregating  many 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  duty  of  their  allegiance  will,  I  think,  bi' 
readily  admitted;  yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  traitor  rushes  to  seize 
the  tiist  jKJSsible  opptjrtunity  of  overtlirowing  and  destroying  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Ixne factors.  (.>n  the  aflemtKin  uf  the  very  first  day  of  the 
outbreak  in  the  hall  of  sjiccial  audience,  he  rcceivts  the  olxisanccs  of  the 
revolted  Sipahis  and  by  laying  his  hands  on  their  heads  unites  with  them 
in  a  common  brotherh<Kxl  of  infamy.  It  is  perhaps  difticult  to  realise  such 
a  scene.  An  entecbled  tremulous  old  man  striving  with  palsied  hand  to 
reach  a  sceptre  far  Ux)  powerful  for  his  puny  grasp,  and,  while  bent  by  a^i- 
ami  infirmity,  inducting  a  monarch's  ^nrb,  to  give,  as  it  wore,  a  \< 
and  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  the  foulest  treachery  and  munlcr  I  Di  i 
every  feeling  that  falls  honourably  on  the  heart  of  man,  this  shrivciUd 
imi^rsonation  of  mali-^nity  must  have  formed  no  inapt  centre-piece  to  iho 
group  of  rufllans  that  surr(»unde<i  him  ! 

There  are  several  witnesses  who  speak  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
prisf.ner  having  Ijecn  proclaime«L  It  is  vari«'us|y  gfat-d  as  occurring  on 
dtflTurent  days,  and  it  is  more  th.in  prol>ablo  that  such  was  act<ially  the 
ouc.    (*nc  or  two  proclamations  would  hardly  be  sutViciont  to  carry  the 
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inform.ition  through  all  the  suburbs  of  so  large  a  city  as  Dehli.  The 
prisoner's  attorney  allows  that  the  king's  authority  was  establishtd  on  the 
11th  of  ilay ;  and  Gulab,  mess*  nger,  being  asked,  "  Was  the  king  pro- 
claimed as  the  reigning  sovereign  immediately  after  the  outbreak?" 
answered,  "  Yes,  the  proclamation  was  made  by  beat  of  drum  on  the  very 
day  of  the  outbreak,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  efiect  that  it  was 
now  the  king's  Government;"  wliile  Lhuni,  ]>e  ilar,  another  witness, 
declares  that,  "On  the  11th  of  May,  about  midnight,  some  20  guns  were 
fired  in  the  palace.  I  heard  the  reports  at  my  house ;  and  next  day,  at 
about  noon,  a  proclamation  was  maile  by  lK>at  of  drum  that  the  country 
had  reverted  to  the  possession  of  the  king."  The  next  paragraph  in  the 
charge  is  in  reft-rence  ta  traitorously  seizing  and  taking  unlawiul  possession 
of  the  city  of  Dehli;  but  this  is  a  i>oint  that  I  need  not  quote  evidence  to 
establish.  It  is  diilicult  to  turn  our  eyes  in  any  direction  without  having 
convinc  ng  proofs  of  it.  The  chariie  then  goes  on  to  as>ert  that  the 
prisoner  "did  at  various  times,  between  the  10th  of  May  and  1st  of 
October,  1857,  treasonably  conspire,  consult,  and  agree  with  !Mirza  Muiihul, 
his  son,  and  with  Muhammad  Bakht  Khan,  subahdar  of  the  regiment  of 
artillery,  and  divers  other  false  traitora  unknf)wn,  to  raise,  levy,  and  make 
insurrection  and  war  against  the  State."'  ^lirzi  Mughul  was  publicly 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  a  special  state  procession  in  honour  of 
his  being  so  took  place  a  lew  days  aft<.'r  the  outbreak.  The  witness  who 
deposes  to  this  is  Chnni  Ldl,  pedlar;  but  he  is  unable  to  sj  ecify  the  exact 
date  on  which  he  witnessed  it.  Mirzd  Mushul's  authority  after  this  seems 
to  have  been  uncontrolled,  at  any  rate  in  all  matters  immediately  relating 
to  the  army,  until  SuVwhdar  B.ikht  Kiidn,  of  the  artillery,  arrived,  and  was 
appointed  both  Lord  Governor-General  and  Comniander-in-Chief.  The 
date  of  his  arrival  was  the  1st  of  July,  and  after  that  some  jealousy  and 
clashing  of  authority  between  the  two  Conimand<'rs-in-Chicf  is  observable, 
for,  on  the  ITtli  of  July,  Mirzd  Mughul  writes  and  informs  his  father,  that 
on  that  day  he  had  lorme<l  up  the  army  and  taken  it  outside  the  city  to 
attack  the  English,  when  General  Bakht  Khan  interfered,  and  for  a  long 
time  kept  the  whole  force  standing  inactive,  wanting  to  know  by  whose 
orders  it  had  gone  out,  and,  sayii)2  it  was  not  to  proceed  without  his 
permission,  caused  it  to  return.  Mirz.-i  Mngliul  adds,  ♦'  that  having  his 
orders  reversed  cannot  but  cause  vexation  to  any  officer,  high  or  low,  and 
begs  that  definite  instructions  may  be  given  as  to  whom  the  real  auth(  rity 
over  the  army  belongs."  There  is  no  order  on  this  letter,  nor  have  we 
any  intimation  what  decision  was  come  to,  but  that  some  better  an-ange- 
ment  was  the  consequence  is  evident,  for  on  the  very  next  day,  the  iMh 
oi  July,  we  find  Mirza  Mughul  and  General  Bakht  Khdn  acting  in  concert, 
as  the  following  letter  from  Mirzii  Mughul  to  his  father  will  show.  Ii  is 
dated  the  19th  of  July,  and  nms  as  follows: — "Since  yesterday  the 
arrancrements  have  been  completed  fur  carrjing  on  active  offensive  opeia- 
tions  both  by  night  and  day.  If  aid  could  lie  afforded  now  from  tl  e 
direction  of  Alapur,  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  through  the  influence  oi 
your  Majesty's  cvcr-during  prestige,  a  final  and  decisive  victory,  it  is  to  bo 
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expecteil,  wouM  soon  be  obtained.     I  therefore  pray  that  positive  orders 
may  be  issued  from  the  tlirone  to  the  Uareli  genera!  to  afford  the  aid  in 
question;  that  is,  that  he  be  directed  to  proceed  with  troops  to  Alapur, 
and  to  make  an  attack  on  the  infidels  from  that  directior),  while  your 
j-lavc,  with  his  division  of  the  army,  makes  another  on  this  side,  so  that  the 
two  forces  co-o|)eratinc;in  the  tight  may  in  one  or  two  days  consign  all  the 
daniiiable  hell-doomcil  infifUls  to  hell.     Moieover,  it  is  to  be  exj>ect€d  that 
the  force   going  to  Alapur  will  cut  off  the  enemies'  supplies.      It   wa3 
necessary,  and  has  therefore  been  submitted."     On  this  letter  there  is  an 
auto<;raph  order  of  the  king  to  the  following  eft'ect :  "  That  Mirzii  Mughal 
will  make  whatever  arran.;ements  may  be  jirofKjr  ;"nn  1  also  an  afiei  order, 
apparently  by  Mirzd  Mugliul, — "That  an  onier  be  v.Titten  to  the  Bar(51i 
general."     I  think   this  is  conclusive  of  the  three  c->nspiiing,  consulting, 
and  agreeing  together;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  enter  here  two  documen's 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  submitted  to  thcCmrt.     One  is  a  proclamation 
from  General  Muhammad  Bakht  Klian,  dated  12lh  of  July,  and  is  to  the 
following  eflcct.     It  has,  I  should  observe,  been  extracte<lfrom  the  "  Dehii 
Urdu  News"  : — "Let  it  h:  generally  known  to  the  persons  living  in  the 
city  and  country,  such  as  chiefs  of  freeholds,  pensioners,  landholders  of 
rent-free  estates,  &c.,  that  if,  from   anxiety  for  their  incomes,  they  have 
hitherto  continueil  on  the  side  of  the  Knglish,  and  have  in  any  way  collude«l 
with  them  by  conveying  intelligence  or  furnishing  them  with  supi>lies, 
their  having  done  so  will  not  be  considered  inexcusable.     It  isacconluigly 
now  proclaimed,  that  all  those  who  have  l)cen  alluded  to  are  to  cherish 
full  confidence   that  when  final   and   complete  victory  shall  have  been 
obtainwl,  ])rovide<l  their  title-fleetls,  former  and  rcc<-nt,  shall  on  insjiection 
lie  fully  verified,  they  will  have  the  present  provisions  in  thtir  favour 
continuid  to  them,  ami  that  tluy  will  also  receive  coniixju&uion  in  full  for 
the  entire  jKriod  durini:  which  their  incomes  may  have  been  Bus|>en<le*l 
owing  to  the  jiresent  disturlsinces  ;  but  i',  after  receiving  knowledge  of 
these  orders,  any  person  shall,  notwithst.inding,  forward  intelligence  or 
furrush  supj'lics,  &c.,  to  the  Knglish,  he  will  be  severely  punislie«l  in  the 
way  (jovernnicnt  may  determine.     The  chief  i>olice  oflicer  of  the  city  is, 
therefore,  onlered  to  have  the  signatures  of  all  chiefs  4. f  freeholds,  of  rent-free 
estates,  and  pensioners  lesiduig  in  his  juris<liction,  written  on  the  reverse 
of  this  notification  to  them  in  this  matter,  in  acknowletlgment  of  their 
having  Ixeii  duly  informe^l,  and  then  to  send  the  notification  immoli  i    '  v 
to  his  Kxcellency."     The  other  document  is  an  order  from  the  king,  ■; .'  ; 
the  6th  of  September  iHoT,  and  is  addresse<l  to  the  chief  jxilice  olVicer  of 
the  city.     It  runs  as  follows: — "You  are  directed  to  have  j»ri>claimeil 
througliout  the  city  by  beiit  of  drum,  that  this  is  a  religious  war,  and  is 
I)cing  jirosecuted  on  account  of  the  faith,  and  that  it  Whoves  all  Hindu 
and   Musjilnidn  residents  of  the  iini>erial  city,  or  of  the  villages  out  in  the 
country,  tm  well  as  those  natives  of  MindusUin  who  are  arrayed  a^^ainst  us 
on   the   ridge,  or  arc  anywhere  employed  on  the  side  of  the  armies  of  the 
F^ngliflh,    whether   they   l»e   men   of  the  eestcni  provinces,  or  Sikhs  or 
foreigners,   or  natives  of  the    Ilimalj^ya    IJills  or  NipAHs,   to  continue 
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true  to  their  fiuth  and  creeds,  and  to  slay  the  English  and  their  servants ; 
and  you  are  directed  to  have  it  further  proclaimed,  that  those  who  are 
now  present  with  the  Eoglish  force  on  the  ridge,  whether  tliey  be  i>eople 
of  Hindustan,  or  foreigners,  or  hillmen,  or  Sikiis,  or  whatever  country 
they  may  be  natives  of,  or  whether  they  be  Muharamadans,  or  Hindus  bora 
in  Hindustan,  they  are  not  to  entertain  any  fears  or  dread  of  the  enemy. 
Whenever  they  come  over  to  tliis  side,  kind  provision  will  be  made  for 
them,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  their  own  creed  and  religions. 
You  are  directed  to  have  it  proclaimed  further,  that  all  who  will  join  in 
the  attacks  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  be  or  be  not  servants,  will  hi 
allowed  to  keep  themselves  whatever  property  they  may  lake  from  the 
Knilish  in  ]ilnnder,  and  that  they  will  besidi;  receive  addiiional  rewards 
from  his  Majesty,  and  will  be  amply  provided  (ot."  This  pajier,  which  I 
have  just  j^rused,  is  an  office  copy,  and  wns  found  recmtly  among  other 
documents  in  the  office  of  the  king's  chief  pohce  station.  It  bears  the 
seal  of  that  office,  and  is  actually  attested  as  a  true  copy  by  the  signature 
of  Bhao  Sinc^li,  assistant  to  the  King's  chief  police  officer.  A  mire  trust- 
worthy and  convincing  document  could  hardly  be  laid  before  a  Court. 
It  seems  to  me  fully  lo  complete  the  proof  of  the  third  clmrge,  and 
to  render  further  quotation  from  the  nnmcroiis  other  documents 
imnecessary.  It  also  tends  to  establish  the  latter  ix)rtion  of  the  lourth 
charge. 

To  this  charge  I  will  now  turn  my  a'tention.  It  accuses  the  prisoner 
"of  having,  at  Dehli,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1857,  or  thereabouts,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  palace  at  Dehli,  feloniously  caused  and  Ixjcomc 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  49  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children  of 
European  and  mi.\ed  European  descent."  As  far  as  the  murder  of  these 
]xx)T  victims  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  alle;;e ;  the  facts  have  been 
detailed  before  the  Court  in  all  their  horrid  minuteness,  and  they  are  not 
such  as  to  be  easily  forgotten.  The  cold-bloodal,  hanlene*!  villany  that 
could  revel  in  leading  women  and  young  children  to  the  shambles,  and 
this,  too,  without  the  miserable  apetlogy  of  imagined  wrong,  or  to  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  religious  frenzy,  is  something  so  inhuman  that  the  mind 
might  well  refuse  to  accept  it  as  truth,  did  not  all  the  force  of  concurrent 
ideas,  of  direct  testimony,  of  circumstantial  proof,  and  elsewhere  rej^ated 
react  ngs  of  the  same  Hnadful  tragedies,  enforce  it  upon  our  convictions. 
It  is  not.  then,  such  admitted  facts  as  the  above  that  I  am  here  called  ujx>n 
to  establish.  They  are  unhappily  but  too  promin-ntlj'  and  painfully 
shaped  forth  to  require  further  illustration.  It  remains,  however,  to  show 
how  deeply  the  prisoner  stands  implicate<l  in  this  revolting  butchery,  and 
whether,  as  averred  in  the  indictment,  he  did  "feloniously  cause  and 
beconie  accessory  to  the  murder  of  tliese  49  iKjrsons."  I  shall  not,  in  so 
doing,  attempt  to  avail  myself  of  that  law  which  makes  all  persons  joining 
in  insurrection  and  sedition  individually  res{X)nsiblc  for  every  act  of  violence 
that  may  be  committed  by  those  with  whom  they  stand  leagued  in  illicit 
combination,  even  though  such  acts  may  have  been  against  their  wishes 
01  without  their  cognisance.     1  mean,  however,  separately  lo  crnsider  each 
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fict  connectinj;  the  prisoner  with  the  deaths  of  these  women  and  children. 
I  will  revert  to  the  evidence  of  their  capture,  the  place  of  their  imprison- 
ment, the  ft-arful  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  more 
than  cruel  treatment  which  they  exjx'rienctd  from  the  commencement  of 
their  confinemtnt,  all  of  which  were  but  loo  prophetic  of  the  ultimate 
do»>m  th:it  awaited  them.  'Ihe  first  person  wh'>se  testimony  I  shall  have 
to  quote  is  Ahsan  UUa  Khdn,  the  physician.  When  asked — "  Uow  was  it 
that  s()  many  English  wonitu  and  children  were  brought  to  the  palace  and 
placed  in  confinement?"  he  replic*.! — "The  mutineers  took  them  in  and 
about  the  city,  and,  having  established  their  own  quarters  in  the  jialace, 
they  brought  their  pris<jners  in  with  them  ten)."  Ik-ing  further  interrogatitl, 
he  declares  that  the  niutineers  did  not  retain  the  custtnly  of  tluir 
prisoners,  but,  as  each  successive  one  was  bnmght  in,  rejKirted  the  circum- 
stmce  to  tlie  prisont. r,  and  were  t'ld  to  take  the  Kuroix'ans  to  liie  kitchen, 
and  keep  them  confimd  tliere.  Being  again  questioned,  he  asserts  that  the- 
king  himself  ajjiwinted  the  kitchen  us  tlie  plice  of  their  confinement,  and 
observed  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  large,  capacious  building ;  so  that  it 
appears  that  the  prisoner  not  only  fixctl  upon  the  building  himself  as  the 
place  for  herding  indiscriminately  t<>;;cther  men,  women  and  children,  but 
from  its  being  in  his  own  p<ilace,and  fiom  his  volunteering  a  description  of 
it,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  what  it  was  like. 
He  terms  it  a  large,  cajiacious  buildinj,  but  these  are  not  very  definite 
terms,  an<i  when  used  in  reference  to  different  objects  may  relatively  have 
widily  different  meanings.  To  obviate  any  misconception  on  such  a  point, 
I  have,  since  Ahsan  Ulla  Khin  gave  this  evidence,  visited  the  i)lace 
myself,  and  taken  its  measurements  and  description.  'Jhe  building  is 
40  feet  long,  \'l  braad,  and  about  10  high.  It  is  old,  dirty,  and  dilapidaie<\, 
and  without  tlie  ve.-^ti^e  of  plaster;  but  it  is  worse  than  this,  for  it  is  dark, 
has  no  made  flooring,  no  windows,  an<l  is  entirely  without  the  means  of 
ventilation  or  of  li^ht.  There  is  but  one  a|H'rture  to  it,  a  miserable, 
SMiall  wooden  door;  but  I  will  now  let  Mrs.  Aldwell  descrilK;  it  in  her  own 
words: — "  We  were  all  confined  in  one  room,  very  dark,  with  only  one 
door,  and  no  windows  or  other  ojx-ning.  It  wa.«*  not  fit  for  the  nsidence  of 
any  hi;man  Wing,  much  less  for  the  numlxT  of  us  that  were  there.  Wo 
were  very  much  crowded  together,  and  in  consei^nence  of  the  SijiAhis,  and 
every  one  who  t<x>k  a  fancy  to  do  8o,comiu;:  and  frightening  the  children, 
we  were  obliged  frequently  to  close  the  one  door  that  wc  had,  which  thus 
left  ns  without  light  or  air.  The  Sij'sihis  used  to  come  with  their  rnusketa 
l.-adf-il,  and  bayonets  fixcl,  and  ask  us  whether  we  would  conMint  to 
U-come  Muhammadnns  and  a'so  slaves,  if  the  kin^  Rrant*«l  us  our  lives ; 
but  the  king's  sjjocial  armed  retaineiT,  fn>m  whom  tin-  gu>inl  over  us  wm 
always  lumi.-hed,  incited  the  Sipiliis  to  be  content  with  nolhinc  short  of 
o»ir  iivcs,  saying  we  shotdd  be  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  ■  '  '  , 
the  kites  and  crows.  Wo  were  very  indiff<rently  fitl, but 
the  king  i»ont  us  better  UkA."     Such  wan  the  return  mn<i.'  .  ^  r 

for  the  millions  of  nounds  sterling  l>c-»towe<l  by  the  Engli!«h  on  i  1 

on  his  family!     Having,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  has  iq«xirjc.i..j  ., 
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"abundance  of  room  whcic  these  English  women  and  children  wonld  have 
been  safe  in  the  ai  artments  occupied  by  the  females  of  his  own  establish- 
ment," where,  it  is  said,  "there  are  secret  recesses  in  which  500  peojile 
might  be  concealed,  and  where,  even  had  the  rebel-!  dared  to  violate  the 
sanciity  of  the  zenana,  all  searcii  would  have  be^n  fruitless;"  and  there 
being,  according  to  anither  witness,  no  scarcity  of  vacant  buildings  in  the 
palace  in  which  the  ladies  and  children  could  have  been  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  in  which  they  m'gbt  liave  had  every  comfurt ;  this  minion  of 
English  genero^ity  preferred  to  select  for  them  the  very  den  set  apart  for 
culprits  and  fur  felons,  and  where  they  even  received  far  worse  tlian  a 
felon's  treatment,  for  they  were  crowded  into  a  small  space,  and  were  daily 
exposed  to  the  insult  and  cruelty  ol  all  who  cho.^e  to  molest  them.  Such 
was  the  requital  t©  the  EngUsh  for  a  princely  pension  and  an  imperial 
palace!  It  will  be  observed,  from  the  statements  of  Ahsan  UUa  Khan  and 
Mrs.  Aldwell,  that  both  agree  in  attributing  these  measures  personally  to 
the  king;  and  when  we  recollect  the  trifling  matters  which  were, on  every 
occasion,  referred  to  him,  and  wiiicli,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
this  Court,  received  not  only  his  attention  but  were  endorsed  by  his  own 
autograph  in>tructions,  is  there  any  room  left  for  doubt,  that  the  more 
imprtant  concerns  were  under  his  special  control  also?  Indeed,  the  con- 
current testimony  of  many  witnesses,  and  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  his 
own  handwriting,  incontistably  prove  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is  thus 
we  find  the  king  appointing  the  piison;  that  the  king's  special  armcxi 
retainers  were  always  on  guard  over  the  prisoners;  that  it  is  the  king 
who  supplies  them  with  their  very  indifferent  food,  and  on  two  occasions 
sends  them  some  of  better  quality  ;  and  thus,  too,  the  Sipdhis  asked  them 
whether  they  would  consent  to  become  Muliammadans  and  slaves  if  the 
king  granteti  them  their  lives;  and  who,  on  perusing  evin  thvis  much  of 
the  evidence,  can  doubt  that  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so?  Has  there 
been  one  single  circumstance  ehcited  that  .shows  that  the  prisoner  even 
wished  to  save  them,  or  that  he  even  extended  to  them  one  act  of  common 
courtesy  or  kindness?  Very  far  from  it ;  for,  whilst  no  check  was  given 
to  those  who  showed  tlie  jirisoners  every  species  of  unmanly  brutality,  the 
ordinarj*  charity  of  giving  food  and  water  to  a  Christian  was  severely 
punished,  and  a  Muhammadan  woman,  simply  on  this  account,  was  actually 
immured  with  the  priwjners.  Can  the  bitterness  of  rancour  go  further 
than  this  ?  Or  is  it  pr«sil)le  to  contemplate  the  place  and  nature  of  the 
confinement  fixed  for  these  tender  women  and  children,  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  cruel  death  was  from  the  first  moment  reserved"fe)r 
them,  and  that,  in  the  we»rds  of  the  witness,  Mukund  Lai,  "  they  were  but 
beio'i  collected  ?  "  Indeed  the  edge  of  the  sword  set  nis  to  have  been  but  a 
merciful  deliverance  from  the  lingering  death  which  confinement  in  so 
le>ath8ome  a  den,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  must  eventually  have 
inflicted  on  all  exposed  to  it. 

Might  I  not  here  stop,  and  confidently  on  this  point  await  the  decision 
of  the  Court  against  the  prisoner?  The  proof,  however,  swells  in  ve>lume 
as  it  proceeds,  and  I  mean  to  lea'c  no  portion  of  it  untracc<l.     Guidb,  a 
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cliaprdsi  or  messenger,  has  distinctly  staled  that,  a  couple  of  days  before 
the  massacre  took  place,  it  was  known  that  the  Euroj)C;ins  would  be  killed 
ill  two  d-.xys,  and  that,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  slaiigliter  arriving,  great 
crowds  of  people  were  flocking  to  tlie  palace.     Every  witness  to  the  scene 
who  has  spoken  of  it  in  Court  has  allude!  to  the  crowds  assembletl,  Ixjtli 
as  spectators  and  actors,  on  the  ni'irn'iig  in  question ;  and,  as  this  was  at 
the  carlv  hour  of  between  eight  and  nine,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
jirevions  infomialion  of  what  was  to  take  place  must  have  been  given. 
Nothing  indicates  that  an  outburst  of  fury,  either  on  the  part  of  tlie 
jK>pulace  or  military,  in  any  way  led  to  a  catastrophe  so  awful.     On  the 
contrary,  the  witness  distinctly  says  thai  without  orders  it  could  not  have 
happened,  and  that  there  were  but  two  s»Mirces  from  which  such  an  order 
could  have  emanated,  viz.,  the  king  and  his  son,  Mirzi  Mughal;  adding, 
that  he  does  not  know  which  of  them  gave  the  order.     He,  however, 
distinctly  states  that  he  was  present  at  the  murder  of  these  European 
]>risoners,  and  that  he  saw  them  all  standing  together,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  bv  the  king's  six>cial  armed  retainers,  or  what  you  may  tcm  his 
Inxlv-guard,  and  some  of  the  infantry  mutineers;  and  that,  though  he  did 
not'obscrve  any  signal  or  order  given,  yet,  on  a  sudden,  the  men  just 
mentioned  drew   their  swords,  simultaneously  attacked  the  prisoners,  and 
continued  cutting  at  tliem  till  they  had  killed  them  all.     A  second  witness, 
viz.,  Chuni   Lill,   the  ncws-writor,  when  a.sked  by  whose  onlers  thewj 
Europeans  were  murdered,  distinctly  replies  that  "it  was  done  by  the 
kind's  order:  who  else  could  have  given  such  an  order?"     He  and  other 
witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  Mirzd  Mnghui,  the  king's  son,  from  the 
top  of  his  house  which  overlooked  the  court-yard,  was  a  si«ccta'or  on  this 
occasion,  this  Mirzd  Mughul  k'ing  nt  that  time  second  only  to  the  king 
himself  in  authority.     Is  it  cretiible,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  king's  own  Ixjdy-piiard,  his  special  armed  retainers,  could  have  dare<l 
to  perpetrate  this  frightful  butcliery  without  his  order  and  against  hiH 
wishes?     If  a  doubt  could  be  entcrtaine<l  on  such  a  subject,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  si>eedilydissii>ated  on  a  i«rusalof  the  writings  evi«lently  apjintvcd 
by  the  jirisoner,  in  which  blcKHltliirstincss  and  sanguin.ary  ferocity  against 
the   English  are  so  glaringly  conspiciuuis.     In  reference  to  the  presence  of 
Mirzd  Mughul,  and  in  further  i'riK)f  that  it  was  by  the  kind's  own  orders 
that  these  unhappy  women  and  children  were  nnssaeied,  I  shall  quote  the 
festimotiy  of  the  king's  own  secretary,  Mukund  Ldl.     To  the  questit  n, 
*'  Hy  whose  order  were   the  ladies  and  chiMren  that  were  jTisoners  in  the 
mloce  murdere<l  ?  "  he  replies,  "  These  i>coj>le  were  beim:  rollwtetl  for  three 
days  ;  on  the  fourth  day,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  sohliers,  acc«>m|innied 
by  Mirzd  Mughul.  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  kiiig'«  private  ajiartmentg, 
and   requested  the  king'n  pcrmis-sion  to  kill  them.     Tlie  king  was  at  this 
time  in  his  own  aimrtmenls.     MirzA  Mughul  and  Hasant  Ali  Khdn  went 
insitle,  while  the  8')ldicry  rema'ne<l  without.     '1  hey  ntumctl  in  al»out  -0 
minutes,  when  Ha-ant  Ali  Khdn  jmblicly,  and  in  a  loud  voio-,  prochiimed 
that  the   king  h.id  given  his  j^rmission  for  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners, 
and  that  thoy  could  take  them  away.     Accordingly,  the  king's  armed 
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retainers,  in  whose  custody  the  prisoners  liad  been,  took  lliem  from  the 
place  of  confinement,  and,  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  mutinous  soldiery, 
killed  them."  It  appears,  then,  ilirza  Mughul  had  just  come  from  the 
prisoner's  presence,  and  was  armed  with  his  authority  for  carrying  out  this 
most  hideous  deed  of  blood.  It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing to  tlie  above;  but  the  j^roof  furnished  by  the  extract  from  the 
prisoner's  diary  is  so  important  and  convincing  that  I  feel  bound  to  quote 
it.  The  evidence  of  the  physician,  Ashan  Ulia  Khan,  regarding  it,  is  as 
follows  :  "  Was  a  Court  diary  of  cccurrences  at  the  palice  ke])t  by  order 
of  the  king  during  tlie  rebellion?" — Answer.  "The  Court  diary  was 
kept  up  as  usual,  according  to  the  custom  which  had  long  preceded  the 
outbreak."  Question.  "  Look  at  this  leaf,  and  see  whether  you  can 
recognise  the  handwriting  on  it?" — Answer.  "Yes;  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  man  who  kept  the  Court  diary,  and  this  leaf  is  a  portion 
of  it." 

Traxsi-ation  of  an  Extract  from  the  Court  diary,  for  the  16th  of 
May,  1857. 

"  The  king  held  his  court  in  the  Hall  of  Special  Audience  ;  49  English 
were  prisoners  ;  and  the  army  demanded  that  they  should  he  given  over 
to  them  for  slaughter.  The  king  delivered  them  up,  saying,  '  The  army 
may  do  as  they  jilease,'  and  the  ^prisoners  were  consdiuently  put  to  the 
sword.  There  was  a  large  attendance  ;  and  all  the  chiefs,  nobles,  oflicers, 
and  writers  presented  themselves  at  court,  and  had  the  honour  of  paying 
their  resjxjcts." 

Here,  then,  we  liave  oral  as  well  as  most  unim]x?achablc  written  testi- 
mony, all  concurring  on  this  point,  and  it  would  seem  nearly  imiwssihle 
t*}  make  the  proof  clearer,  had  we  not  the  prisoner's  written  confession  of 
the  crime.  I  do  not  mean  in  his  defence,  which  is  simply  a  document 
framed  for  this  Court,  an<l  is  but  a  mere  tissue  of  false  denials,  without  an 
effort  at  refuting  what  stands  so  prominently  against  him.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  his  long  letter  to  his  son,  Mirza  Mughul,  in  which  he  actually 
makes  merit  of  the  slaughter  of  his  Christian  prisoners,  and  urges  it  as  a 
reason  why  the  soldiery  should  be  more  attentive  to  his  commands.  Alter 
this,  to  prolong  any  argument  on  the  subject  wouhi  be  improper.  There 
is,  then,  but  the  last  portion  of  the  fourth  charge  uncommentod  on  ;  and 
to  establish  it  we  have  c^)pies  of  circulars  addressi-d  from  the  King  Ut  Rao 
Bharn,  the  Muler  of  Kacii  Bhuj,  to  Kanjit  Singh,  Chief  of  Jasalniir,  and 
to  Hdjah  Guldb  Singh,  of  Jammu.  The  following  extracts  will  be 
sufficient,  viz. : — 

To  liao  Dhara,  Ruler  of  Kacli. 

"  It  has  liecn  reported  that  you,  ever-faithful  one,  have  put  the  whole 
fif  the  infiiiels  to  the  sword,  and  have  thorou.:hly  cleansed  and  purified 
y"ur  dominions  of  their  unclean  presence.  We  have  been  extremely 
gratified  to  hear  of  such  conduct  on  your  part,  and  you  are  therefore 
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Itonourcd  witb  this  address,  to  the  intent  that  you  will  institute  such 
arranjieraents  through  j'our  territory  as  that  none  of  the  creatures  of  Go<l 
may  in  any  way  be  aggrieved  or  oppressed.  Further,  sliould  any  numbti 
of  the  infidels  reach  your  doiniuiuos  by  sea,  y«u  will  have  them  slain. 
In  doiitg  this  you  will  act  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  pleasure  aud 
wishes." 

To  lianj'it  Singh,  Chief  li  Jasalmlr. 

"  It  is  clear  (o  our  belief  that  throughout  your  dominions  the  name 
and  trace  of  these  ill-omened  infidels,  the  English,  mu>it  not  have  remained  ; 
if,  however,  by  any  chance  or  possibility  stmie  have  escajjcd  ti  I  now  by 
keeping  hidden  and  coiiccalc<l,  first  slay  them,  an  1  after  that,  having  made 
arrangements  lor  the  administration  of  your  tcrr  tjry,  present  yourself  at 
our  court  with  your  whole  military  following.  (J-^nsiderations  and  friend- 
liness a  thonsami-fold  will  be  bestowed  on  you,  and  you  will  bo  dist  n- 
guished  by  elevation  to  dignities  and  places  which  the  comjxiss  of  your 
quaUficatioiis  will  not  have  capacity  to  contain." 

To  BdJ'th  Guldb  Singh,  Ruler  of  Jammu. 

"  I  have  IxK-n  made  aoiuainted,  by  your  petition,  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  slaughter  throughout  your  territory  of  the  accursed  unbelievini; 
English.  You  are  considered  worthy  of  a  hundred  commendations.  You 
have  acted  in  this  matter  as  all  brave  men  ever  acquit  thetiisclvcs  ;  may 
you  live  and  prosjier."  Again:  "Come  to  the  royal  presence, and  slay  the 
accursed,  unbe!ie\  ing  English,  and  all  other  enemies,  wherever  you  may 
find  them  on  the  way.  Whatever  may  be  your  hopes  and  exix-ctations, 
the  .divinity  and  elevation  to  which  you  will  be  promoUd  amongst  your 
equals  will  surpass  all  that  you  may  be  able  to  imagine  ;  and  you  will 
further  be  reward<xl  and  dignifictl  with  the  title  of  Kiijah."  On  one  of  the 
I)etition8  to  the  king  from  a  duffadarof  the  4th  Irre:.;ul.»r  Cavalry,  lx>a»tin4 
of  having  murdered  his  officers  at  Mazaffarnagar,  the  order  for  an  apiwint- 
ment  in  return  is  in  the  prisoner's  own  handwriting. 

"I  herewith  cc'nclude  my  observations  i>n  the  charges,  and  it  will  now 
remain,  gentlemen,  for  you  by  your  verdict  to  ditermino  wliethi  r  i  >• 
prisfmer  at  your  Kir,  in  n  tirem»  nt  and  seclusion,  may  yet  claim  tlie  r<  -j«  ■  i 
due  to  deiK>sed  majesty,  or  whether  he  must  henceforth  rank  merely  as  one 
of  the  gnat  criminaU  of  history.  It  will  Iw  for  you  to  jironounco  whether 
this  last  king  of  the  imperial  house  of  Tnimur  shall  this  day  dejiart  from 
his  ancestral  palace,  Knt  down  by  age  and  by  misfortune,  but  cicvate»l, 

t)crha|«,  by  the  dignify  of  his  suflerings  and  the  long-bortie  calamities  of 
lis  race,  or  whether  this  magnificent  hall  of  audience,  this  shrine  of  the 
higher  majfsty  of  j^^tire,  shall  this  day  achieve  its  crowning  triumph  in  a 
vcniirt  which  shall  record  to  this  and  to  all  nges  that  kings  by  crunc  are 
'  '  as,  and  that  the  long  glories  ol  a  dynasty  may  be  for  cvor 
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ration  of  the  ppedfic  chargoingainRt  (hf  prisoner  being  now 
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closed,  I  trust  it  mny  not  be  thought  prosumptuons  if  I  ofTer  some  observ- 
ations on  the  evidence  elicited  as  to  the  cause  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  of 
the  existence  of  previous  conspiracy.  I  have,  in  a  fonner  part  of  this 
address,  arijued  that  if  the  native  regiments,  previous  to  the  cartridge 
question  being  mooted,  had  been  in  a  sound  and  well-affected  state,  such 
a  frightful  and  all  but  universal  revolt  could  not  have  occurred  ;  that  there 
must  have  been  some  other  and  more  latent  power  at  work  to  have  thus 
operated  on  a  wbde  army  scattered  in  different  cantonments  from  Calcutta 
to  Peshawur.  1  think  that  such  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
some  secret  mutual  understanding,  and  some  previous  preparation,  the 
establishment  of  which  may  appropriately  be  termed  conspiracy.  I  have 
stated  also  that  it  seems  as  if  it  was  not  owing  to  a  cartridge  of  any  kind 
that  such  an  amount  of  mutiny  and  murdt-r  has  solely  to  be  attributed, 
but  1  should  be  more  than  blind  to  all  that  has  appeared  on  these  procee.l- 
ings  and  elsewhere  if  I  failed  to  recognise  in  the  cartridge  question  tiio 
immediate  means  or  instrument  adopted  for  bringing  about  a  much-desired 
end.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  spark,  not  accidentally  shot  forth,  but 
deliberately  chosen  to  explode  a  mine  previously  prepared.  In  allr.din^ 
then,  to  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
liave  come  upon  traces  of  a  particular  gang  of  men,  specia  ly  banded 
together  for  the  fixed  definite  object  of  causing  the  late  rebolliein  in  the 
native  army,  in  any  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  we  have  seen  it 
developed,  but  such  evidence  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  does  njijtcar 
to  me  to  i^jint  out  that,  for  a  cemsiderable  time  antecedent  to  the  10th  of 
May,  agitation  and  disaffection  to  British  rule  among  the  Jiluhammadans 
was  more  than  ordinarily  prevalent,  and  that  such  disaffection  had  bern 
stimulated  by  active  and  designing  men,  who  have  most  craftily  tiiken 
advantage  of  every  circumstance  that  could  be  made  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  annexation  of  (.)udh  to  British  rule  was,  |x;rliaps,  one  of 
these.  It  seems  to  have  been  particularly  displeasing  to  the  SInhammadans, 
as  annihilating  the  last  throne  left  to  them  in  India ;  and,  fi>r  some  other 
reasons,  it  would  npiicar  to  have  been  almost  equally  unpalatable  to  the 
Hindu  Sipiihi.  Jt  may,  jxThaps,  have  interfered  with  his  position  there  as 
a  I'rivilcgcd  se-rvant  of  the  Company :  for,  instead  of  h  iving  to  rely  em  the 
inflr.ence  and  prestige  of  the  l)ritish  Government  in  dealings  or  disputes 
with  the  native  landholders  of  that  province,  he  found  himself  brought  at 
once  under  direct  Euro^ican  control.  One  eif  the  witnesses,  Jat  Mall, 
draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Hindu  SipAhi  antl  the  Hindu 
tradasman  in  reference  to  their  feelings  for  the  British  Gov(  rumcnt ;  and 
jR'ihaps  the  annexation  of  Oudh,  with  other  causes,  may  tend  to  account 
for  it.  Being  asked  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
Muhamraadans  and  Hindus  in  this  respect,  he  replies, "  Yes,  ccrtiinly,  the 
Muhammadans  as  a  lx)dy  were  all  I'leased  at  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
Government,  while  the  merchants  and  respectable  tra<iesmen  among  the 
Hindus  regretted  it."  He,  however,  siys  that  the  general  feeling  throughout 
tlje  army  was  the  same  UAh  among  the  Hindus  an<l  Muhammedans,  and 
that  they  were  both  equally  bitter  ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  is,  I  thiuk, 
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supported  by  our  experiences  of  both.  The  great  bulk  of  the  infantry 
portion  of  the  native  army  was  undoubtedly  Hindu,  but  we  liave  not  found 
tiiis  any  check  or  restraint  ujwn  their  revoltinj^  barKirit y ;  and,  as  fir  a.s 
the  army  has  bt^cn  Cducerned,  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  ap{x>ar  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  only  in  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  But,  apart  from 
the  army,  the  revolt  has  perhnps  assumed  many  cif  the  features  of  a  Musal- 
jndn  conspiracy,  and  it  is,  I  think,  probable  that  to  Musalman  intri-^ue 
may  eventually  be  traced  thi)se  false  and  fihricatcd  rumours  which, 
adroitly  mixed  uj)  with  some  small  jKirtiun  of  truth,  have  been  so  instru- 
mentiil  in  etTacin<;  the  last  vestiges  of  fidelity  in  an  army  whose  faithful- 
niss  was  at  one  time  perhajw  its  very  chiefest  pride  and  l>oast.  It  docs 
not  belon;;  to  sucli  an  occasion  as  this  to  reveit  to  past  years,  and  step  by 
step  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  de;troy  the  reliance  once 
l>laced  upon  those  who  are  now  so  notorious  for  their  perfidy.  Some  of 
ihase  causes  doubtless  have  been  beyond  Guvernment  control,  and  were, 
perhaps,  inlicrent  to  a  state  of  continued  progress  on  the  one  side,  and  an 
inveterate  priestly  opjiosition  to  it  on  the  other.  It  will  be  suflicient  if  I 
here  merely  allude  to  several  previous  occasions,  not  of  very  disUmt  date, 
when  some  regiments  of  the  native  army  showed  how  little  they  were  to 
l>e  dep«niie<l  on.  On  those  occasions  a\so  it  was  evident  that  a  unity  of 
imri)ose  and  a  sinjilcness  of  feeling  were  in  a  short  time  organised  by  som" 
process  not  immediately  jatcnt  to  their  European  ofliccrs;  a  mutual 
correspondence  either  by  emissaries  or  letters  was  perhaps  then  initiated, 
and  tlie  lesson  thus  learnt  was  not  easily  forgotten.  1  do  not  mean  Ut 
argue  that  from  that  time  the  native  Indian  army  became  one  large 
debitin::  society ;  very  far  from  it;  I  believe  that  in  their  own  fashion 
most  of  the  Sipdhb  were  g"od  and  well-meaning  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 1  say,  in  their  own  fashion,  because  it  api>ears  to  mo  they  aro 
always  deticient  in  natural  firnmes.s,  and  have  no  idm  <.f  strong  moral 
lectitndo;  their  fidelity,  as  long  as  it  exisus,  is  more  of  a  habit  than  of 
a  principle,  upheld  by  suiicrstition,  but  wanting  the  sustaining  power  of 
true  religion.  Among  such  a  boily  as  this  there  must  nlw.iys  bo  sniio 
discontented  intriguers  ;  and  who  that  knows  anything  of  Asiatic  chanicter 
will  not  rciidily  a<lmit,  esjiecially  with  reference  to  Uindiis,  that  the  few 
are  more  intent  for  evil  than  the  many  for  g-Kxi?  Lit  but  three  or  four 
leaders  come  forth  in  all  the  open  audacity  of  crime,  or  mix  themsolvcs  up 
in  the  secret  intiigucs  of  sidilion,  and  the  rest,  if  not  immediately  |<inic- 
Htruck,  never  think  it  their  duty  to  check  or  oppose  them.  They  may 
excuse  themselves  for  a  time,  by  iioldmg  aloof  from  what  they  do  not 
approve,  but  active  interference,  cvm  in  prevention  of  mutiny  and  murder, 
»oonis  to  form  no  |>ari  of  their  cree<i,  either  religious  or  i-oliticil.  The 
most  serious  crimes  are  thus  i>as.sively  encouraged ;  and,  tom|»«jrar y  im- 
munity securing  proselytes,  all  aro  eventually  engulfftl  in  the  samo  ucnlhs 
of  infamy :  thus  tho  crimes  of  a  few  lead  to  the  ruin  of  many.  That 
these  intluenccs  have  be«  n  vigorously  at  work  in  extending  the  late  reU  1- 
lion  I  think  lew  will  bo  incliDo<l  to  deny.  I  am  awaro  that  no  corres|«<'nd- 
ence,  and  perhaps  little  direct  evidence  to  such  a  point  has  been  brought 
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before  the  Court;  indeed,  in  reference  to  tbe  Sipdliis,  we  have  not  been  in 
a  position  to  obtain  eitl.er  one  or  the  other ;  still,  if,  as  lias  been  currently 
and,  I  believe,  truly  reportei,  that  the  number  of  letters  passing  amons 
our  native  soldiers,  for  a  month  or  two  prior  to  the  outbreak  was  very 
considerably  larger  than  usual,  this  circumstance,  comliined  with  such 
facts  as  have  come  under  our  notice,  would  lead  almost  iire&istibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  sinister  agitation  had  been  extensively  at  work,  and 
that  increased  disaffection  an<l  subordination  would  necessarily  be  the 
result;  moreover,  that  in  such  a  state  revolt  would  reduce  itself  to  a 
mere  calculation  of  time.  In  the  above  remarks  I  have  attributed  much 
if  what  has  occurred  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  evil  intriguers,  and  it 
may  naturally  be  inquired  why  thcac  should  have  had  greater  effi-ct  at  the 
pr<  sent  jimcture  than  at  any  former  one.  Some  of  the  causes  I  have 
iilrea'iy  hinted  at,  such  as  tbe  annexation  of  Oudh  and  the  progress  of 
Eurojiean  civilisation,  outstriding,  and  in  its  natural  course  threatening  to 
swetp  away  the  puny  barriers  upraised  by  priestly  cunnmg  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  thus  commencing  the  subversion  o( 
religions  that  are  unable  to  bear  the  li;:hts  of  even  natural  science.  I 
believe,  t*o,  that  the  propagandists  of  sedition  may  artlully  have  availed 
themselves  of  some  recent  acts  of  the  Government  to  spread  panic  and 
alarm  in  reference  to  future  forcible  interference  with  caste  prejudices.  I 
allude  to  the  agitation  about  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows,  the  enlist- 
ment for  general  service,  the  cartridges,  &c.  I  do  not  mean  in  this  to 
offer  the  f-lightest  apology  for  men  whose  conduct  excites  nothing  but 
loathing  and  disgust.  Pampered  in  their  pride  and  besotted  in  their 
ignorance,  they  had  as  a  bixly  become  too  self-sufficient  for  military 
subordination  and  unhesitating  obedience.  Exj;erieuced,  as  they  were,  in 
mutual  combination,  they  apjK-ar  again  easily  to  have  entered  itito  schemes 
for  dictating  to  the  Government  their  views  in  reference  to  imagined 
grievances;  but  that  open,  defi.mt  mutiny  had  betn  generally  resolved 
ujion  by  the  array — or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  Hindu  |X)rtion  of  it,  ])rior  to 
the  trial  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  troopers — is  more,  I  think,  than  has 
been  establi.^he*!.  Up  to  that  time  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  <f 
uneasiness,  a  restless  apprehension,  and  an  air  of  rcsix-ctfiil  mutiny  jier- 
vading  the  native  ranks.  The  Sijahis  in  many  instances  apinared  to 
imagine  that  dis<jbedience  to  military  cnmmnnd  was  scarcely  criminal  if 
accompanied  by  a  salute  and  a  submissive  d'-meanour.  Habituate*!  to 
combination,  and  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  numbers,  they  latterly  had 
seldom  lost  an  opiwrtuniiy  of  bringing  fe^ward  their  grievance.-*,  not 
individually,  but  in  mass  s.  On  such  points  there  was  no  difTerenci" 
between  Musalman  and  Hindu  ;  they  could  both  readily  unite,  and  had 
alreaeiy  done  so,  for  the  purjviscs  of  insolent  dictation.  Indeed,  if  w<> 
search  back  into  hi.'^tory,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  this  has  ever  been 
what  I  may  term  the  nnrmal  condition  of  Asiatic  armies;  and  it  is, 
l-erhaps,  the  neces.sary  result  of  giving  unity  and  jxiwer  to  large  bodies  of 
men  without  the  checks  furnished  by  education,  leiyalty,  and  religinns 
principle  to  a>ntrol  them  :  military  dL-^ciplinc  without  these  auxiliaries  is 
VOL.  V.  2 
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but  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  one  that  has  frequently  boon  turned  against 
those  who  have  shariM?ned  and  prepared  it.  As  a  corollary  to  thi:!,  it  may 
K'  obsTved  that  rebtllion  and  insurrection  among  the  unanne.1  and 
untnt^jred  people  of  Asia  is  rare  indeeil ;  even  the  forcible  conversion  of 
the  Hindus  to  Muhaiumadanism  under  former  emj^rors  of  India  seems  to 
have  been  insufticient  t  >  rouse  tliem  to  nsistance.  It  is,  then,  tlie  attempt 
at  domination  by  the  Sipalii  alone  that  has  to  be  guardetl  against.  The 
distinctions  of  caste  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  former  i>erii»ds  have 
I  roved  serious  obst;icles  to  any  very  extensive  combination  of  men  of 
ilifferent  sects,  either  for  political  or  other  purjoses,  but  we  should 
remember  that  this  very  circumstance  of  caste  com|xinion^hip  has  neces- 
sitated the  existence  of  a  number  of  distinct  self-governing  societies,  lus 
habituated  the  jieople  of  Hindustan  to  meetings  among  themselves  where 
publicity  is  avoide«l,  and  thus,  giving  them  their  primary  lessons  in  uniting 
for  particular  objects,  has  endoweil  them  with  a  natur.il  facility  for  morj 
extended  combinations,  of  a  secret  and  sinister  character.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  wante<.l  but  the  means  and  the  occasion  for  carrying 
them  out;  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  native  anny  afT^-rded  the 
one,  and  a  variety  of  incidents  have  favouretl  the  other?  Brahman  and 
Musalman  here  met,  as  it  were,  upin  neutral  ground;  they  have  had  in 
the  army  one  common  brotherhood  of  profession,  the  same  dress,  the  same 
rewards,  the  same  objects  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  means.  They 
frequently  joined  e;ich  other  in  their  separate  festivals,  and  the  union 
encouraged  by  tlu-  favour  of  the  Government  was  finally  n-surted  to  as  a 
measure  to  subvert  it.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  dwell  on  all  of  the 
many  influences  which  may  have  assist<>d  in  bringing  about  the  recent 
catastrophe ;  such  a  discussion  in  this  place  might  not  be  approvi'd  of. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  api>arent  that  it  was  not  and  couM  not  have 
l)een  the  greased  cartridges  alone  that  effecteil  if.  There  was  previous 
preparation  among  the  Sijahis ;  and  there  was  also  a  general  tmscltling 
of  men's  minds  throughout  the  country,  and  among  the  Muhamntadans  in 
|iarticular.  I  believe,  inilee<l,  that  the  facts  elicited  on  this  loint  may  l>e 
rangol  appropriately  undi-r  the  head  of  *'  Muhamniadan  conspiracy,"  the 
chief  object  of  which  seems  to  have  Ixitn  to  spread  disaffection  and  distrust 
of  British  rule,  and,  by  the  dis-seminaiion  of  lalsc  and  evil  rcpttrts,  and  by 
fabrications  of  the  most  insidious  kind,  to  prepare  all  the  pei>i>li'  for  change 
and  insurrection.  As  far  as  can  l>c  traced,  the  commencement  of  this 
must  have  originate*!  with  the  prisoner,  or  with  some  of  thr>sc  such  M 
Hasan  Ai'kari  and  others,  who  were  nduiittcd  to  his  most  secret  and 
confidential  counc'ls.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  a 
doubt  that  in  sending  Sidi  Kambar  to  Persia  and  Constantinople  as  at> 
ambassador  with  letters  to  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  soliciting  aid  anil 
elevation  to  »  throne,  the  pri.souer  became  the  prinri|nl  in  a  con-  i 
which  indirectly,  at  any  rate,  must  have  l»een  auviliary  to  tin 
frightful  outbreak  and  its  attendant  horrors.  It  is  worthy  of  parii-i.i.n 
Dotioe,  as  connecting  the  two  together,  that  this  Sidi  Kambar's  dc|«arture 
took  place,  according  to  the  mot«t  reliable  account,  just  two  years  before 
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May  1857,  and  that  his  promised  return,  with  the  aid  sought  fur,  was 
fixed  for  the  time  when  the  outbreak  actually  took  place.  Coupling  this 
with  the  prophecy  among  the  Muhamniadans  that  English  sovereignty  in 
India  was  to  cease  100  years  after  its  first  establishment  by  the  battle  of 
Plassey  in  ITnT,  we  are  able  to  form  something  more  than  conjecture  as 
to  the  causes  which  have  given  to  Muhanimadan  fanaticism  its  delusive 
hope  of  recovering  all  its  former  prestige.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
dream  of  Hasan  Askari  the  priest,  and  its  interpretation  so  plausibly 
contrived  to  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  of  those  about 
him.  The  circumstance  may  seem  trivial  to  us,  but  it  was  doubtless  a 
means  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  superstitious 
minds  of  those  to  whom  it  v.-as  addressed,  and  to  cause  exi)cctation  and 
belief  in  what  was  -predicted  by  one  said  to  be  possessed  of  miraculous 
powers,  and  accredited  with  holding  direct  communication  with  Heaven. 
We  learn  too  from  the  jietition  of  Muhammad  Darwesh  to  Mr.  Colvin. 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  dated  27th  of  March,  1857,  that  Hasan  Askari 
had,  at  this  time,  assured  the  King  of  Dehli  that  he  had  certain  informa- 
tion that  the  prince  royal  of  Persia  lia<i  fully  taken  possession  of  and 
occupied  Bushir,  and  that  he  had  entirely  exj^elled  the  Christians,  or, 
rather,  had  not  left  one  alive  there,  and  had  taken  away  manj'  of  them 
l>risoners,  and  that,  very  soon  indeed,  the  Persian  army  would  advance  by 
the  way  of  Kandahar  and  Kabul  towards  Dehli.  He,  moreover,  adds, 
*'  That  in  the  palace,  but  more  esjiecially  in  that  portion  of  it  constituting 
the  personal  apartments  of  the  king,  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
night  and  day  was  the  early  arrival  of  the  Persians.  Hasan  Askari  has, 
riioreover,  impressed  the  king  with  the  belief  that  he  has  learne<i,  through 
a  divine  revelation,  that  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Persia  will  to  a 
certainty  extend  to  Dehli,  or  rather  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  and 
that  the  splendour  of  the  sovereignty  of  Dehli  will  again  revive  as  the 
sovereign  of  Persia  will  bestow  tlie  crown  on  the  king."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  throughout  the  palace,  but  particularly  to  the  king, 
this  belief  has  been  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing,  so  mucli  so  that  prayers 
are  offered  and  vows  are  made,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Hasan  Askari  has 
entered  upon  the  daily  i)erformanco,  at  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset, 
of  a  cour.-*e  of  propitiatory  ceremonies  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the  Persians 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians.  It  has  been  arranged  that  every 
Thursday  several  trays  of  victuals,  wheat-meal,  oil,  copix;r  money  and 
cloth  should  be  sent  by  the  king  in  aid  of  these  ceremonies,  and  they  arc 
accordingly  brou:;ht  to  Hasan  Askati." 

We  thus  see  how  early  and  how  deeply  the  priesthood  interested  and 
engaged  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  how  completely  and  exclusively 
Muhammadan  in  character  was  this  conspiracy.  If  we  could  but  have 
stepiKfd  behind  the  scenes,  and  witnessed  these  ceremonies  nt  which  super- 
stition presided,  and  have  heard  those  prayers  and  vows  offered  up  for  the 
arrival  cf  the  Persians  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians,  we  should 
doubtless  have  had  depicted  to  us  the  foreshadowings  of  those  dreadful 
tragc<lie8  which,  to  all  time,  will  render  the  past  vear  so  painfullv  nicmo- 
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rable.  We  may  imagine  and  faintly  conceive  to  ourselvea  some  portion  of 
the  rancour  of  these  Muhamnia<lans,  when  we  rtcoUect  not  only  their  deeils, 
hut  ihe  concentrated  hatred  wbicti  breathes  throu-h  their  petitions,  und 
does  rot  stop  willi  this  world,  but  reji>ices  in  the  idea  i.f  eternal  tormenth 
for  us  hereatter.  One  cannot  help  inquiring;  whether  there  are  nally  many 
millions  of  human  beinas  in  Hindustan  inibue«l  with  these  feeliuns  for 
Europeans,  I  will  leave  those  who  htar  nie  to  form  their  own  opinionn 
on  this  subject  without  venturing  to  proffer  mine.  Wo  learn,  however, 
from  Mrs.  Aldwell  that  durin'4  the  Sluharrain  festival  she  heard  the 
Muliaiumadan  women  prayiuij  and  teaching  their  children  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  their  faith,  and  these  pinveis  were  generally  accouijianied  by 
execrations  against  the  English.  Nor  did  even  nccomplisliing  the  cruel 
death  and  sufferings  of  helpless  women  and  children  tend  in  any  way  to 
alxite  the  lerocity  of  their  malignity,  or  to  waken  one  chonl  of  mercy  or 
commlsenition  in  their  breasts,  for  we  find  from  the  local  newsiiaj-ers  that 
at  the  lime  this  most  hideous  massacre  was  being  jierjxtrated  about 
'JOO  llu&nlmiiii  were  standing  at  the  reservoir,  uttering  the  co;ir8<'>t 
abuse  against  the  prisoners.  Were  it  not  too  well  attested,  such  demoniac 
mali;iiiity  would  scarcely  be  credible. 

Tlie  next  point  to  which  I  shall  advert,  is  the  circulation  of  the 
chapatics,  in  the  form  of  ship  biscuits.  Now,  whether  they  were  sent 
round  under  the  fiction  of  a  Government  oider,  signifying  that  in  future 
there  should  be  but  one  food  and  one  faiih,  or  whether,  according  to 
another  interpretation,  they  wore  meant  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm  and 
prejiaration,  giving  warning  to  the  j>eople  to  stand  by  one  another  on  any 
danger  menacin.;  them,  the  contrivance  was  a  most  insidious  one,  and 
calculated  to  breed  distrust  and  sus[)icion  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  were 
btrangers  to  such  feelings  before.  That  it  created  no  stronger  impression 
on  the  native  mind  than  it  did,  is  jwrhaps  attributable  only  to  the  early 
check  it  rcaived  at  the  hands  of  authority,  and  it  woidd  doubtless  le 
both  interesting  and  imp>rtant  ifwc  could  discover  how  and  by  whom 
buch  a  proceeding  was  initiated.  This  and  the  false  rumour  about  mixin*.; 
ground  liones  with  the  flour  had  doubtless  one  common  origin,  and  it  is 
not  going  beyond  the  boui;ds  of  fair  indication  or  reasonable  inference  to 
attribute  lx)lh  orie  and  the  other  to  the  unceasing  wil<«  of  Muhamnuulau 
consjiiracy.  We  perceive  thnt  the  Hindu  Sipiihis,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
first  reaction  in  their  feelings,  reproached  the  Muhammadans  with  miK- 
leftdiiig  them,  nnd  it  is  a  ni' st  si-jniticant  fait  on  these  |Tocee«ling«,  tliat 
thou;;h  we  c(jnie  uj^m  traces  of  Mii8;dmiiu  intrigue  wherever  our  invtsti- 
fiation  has  carried  us,  vet  not  one  pa]x'r  has  lucn  found  to  show  that  the 
Hindus,  as  a  bo^iy,  had  Ixen  conspiring  against  ns,  or  that  their  Hrahnians 
and  I  riesfs  had  been  preaching  a  crusade  against  Christians.  In  tlieir 
caae  there  has  be<"n  no  king  to  set  up,  no  religion  U)  l>o  pro|>agato<l  by  tho 
sword.  To  attribute  to  them,  under  such  circunistancts,  tho  circulation 
of  these  cha|iat.e8  or  the  fabrications  about  gruund  bones  in  tho  flour, 
wonld  be  to  ascribe  to  them  acts  without  a  meaning,  and  a  criminal 
deception  without  any  adequate  motive.     A  very  marked  feature  lu  this 
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Muhammadan  conspiraoy  is  the  activity  and  persistence  witli  which  it  has 
Ikjcd  carried  out;  the  circulaiiun  of  the  cliapaties  having  been  early  pro- 
iiibited  by  authority,  and  thus  rendered  non-effective  fur  the  purpose  of 
extensive  sedition,  some  other  expedient  was  necessary  to  replace  it,  and 
wo  at  once  find  the  tale  of  the  "bone-dust  mingled  with  flour"  very 
adroitly  selecteil  as  the  substitute^  It  was,  in  fact,  still  adhering  lo  the 
material  of  chapaties,  and  continuing  the  symbol  of  "one  food,  one  faith." 
It  was  indeed  the  chapaty  without  its  form,  and  without  its  inconveniences, 
'i'he  schemers  had  apparently  learnt  that  the  cliapaty  was  too  8peci6c  and 
too  tan.;ibly  open  to  European  interference  to  be  largely  availed  of  as  an 
agent  for  evil,  and  hence  its  transformation  into  flour,  the  bone-dust  being 
added  to  the  one  as  the  e(juivalent  of  the  form  of  the  ship  biscuit  to  the 
ether.  To  give  out,  then,  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  Hour  stored  at 
a!l  the  depots  of  supplits  aloncj  the  Grand  Tr.mk  Road,  for  from  them, 
during  their  marches,  the  Sipahis  are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  gtt  their 
f'xxi,  was  to  attain  the  very  object  the  conspirators  must  have  most 
desired.  If  true,  the  Government  had  already  commenced  what  would  bo 
deemed  forcible  conversion  to  Christianity.  If  they  could,  then,  but 
establish  a  firm  and  general  belief  in  this,  their  game  was  in  their  own 
liands  ;  and  tliat  they  did  succeed  in  doing  this  to  a  very  great  extent  is, 
I  ima;j;ine,  undeniable.  I  must  own  that  to  me  this  apparently  natural 
transition  from  the  chapaties  to  its  component  parts  seems  a  master  stroke 
of  cu'  ning,  and  evidenced  most  able  leadership  in  the  cause  the  con- 
spirators were  embarked  in. 

To  prove,  moreover,  that  no  mean  order  of  talent  was  at  work,  and  that 
all  the  appliances  that  craft  and  treachery  could  avail  themselves  of  were 
resorted  to,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  extracts  from  the  "Authentic 
News,"  and  also  to  the  other  native  publications  of  that  period,  and  we  shall 
])erceive  with  what  steadfast  consistency  the  ulterior  aim  is  always  kept 
in  view.  The  chapaties,  the  bone-dust  in  the  flour,  the  greased  cartridges, 
were  all  most  appropriate  for  the  Hindus;  but  a  different  pabulum  was 
requisite  for  the  Mus.ilm4ns,  and  we  shall  now  see  with  what  subtlety  it 
was  a<l ministered,  'i'he  first  paper  commences  by  announeing  that  the 
King  of  Persia  had  ordered  a  concentration  of  most  of  his  troops  at 
'i'eheran,  and  then,  declaring  it  to  be  currently  rejwrted  that  such  a  demon- 
stration against  Dost  Muhammad  Ktidn  was  only  a  strategic  move  tocloak 
the  King  of  Persia's  real  design  of  fighting  ngainst  and  conquering  the 
Knglish,  the  editor  makes  certain  that,  at  any  rate,  some  change  of  feeling 
has  taken  j  lace  amongst  the  three  powers.  Tiic  next  extract  is  dat«d  the 
'JGth  of  January,  1857,  and  commences  by  asserting  that  all  tlie  newa- 
(lapers  azrcc  in  declaring  tliat  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Turkey  had  not  as  yet  oj>cnly  avowed  themselves  the  allies  of  either  the 
Kn;;li8h  or  the  Persiians.  but  that  their  ambassadors  were  sccretlv  visiting 
and  presenting  their  gifts  to  both  belligerents.  "Some  people,"  says  the 
i-ilitor,  "  think  that  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  will 
not  mix  themselves  up  in  the  quarrels  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Knglish ;  but  most  people,"  he  adds,  **  say  that  they  will  both  side  with 
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the  Persians.     As  for  the  Russians,  however,  they  make  no  secret  of  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  assisting,  and  will  continue  to  assist,  the 
Persians,  whether  it  be  with  funds  or  with  forces.     It  may  be  said  that 
virtually  the  Hussians  are  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that,  using  the  Per- 
sians as  a  cloak,  tliey  intend  to  consummate  their  own  designs  regardin;i 
the  conquest  of  Hindustan.     It  is  to»be  btlicvcd  that  the  Russians  will 
soon  take  the  field  in  great  force."     Here,  then,  we  have  not  only  Persia 
and  Russia  advancing  immediately  upon  India  with  immense  armies,  but 
France   and   Turkey   to  assist  them,  while   the   forsaken   and   devote<l 
English  are  rcpresenteti  as  by  no  means  sure  even  of  the  alliance  of  the 
Afghans  under  Dost  Muhammad.     Well  might  the  etiitor,  after  announc- 
ing such  formidable  coalitions,  somewhat  dramatically  exclaim,  "  l^t  the 
readers  of  the   'Authentic  News'  be  prejwireii  to  sec   what  the  veil   of 
futurity  will  disclose."     Accordingly,  in   the  next   extract,  we  perceive 
that  "  the   Kin:;  of  Persia  had  S4jlemnly  promised   to  his  courtiers  the 
governorships   of  the   ditlereiit   presidencies   and   places:    one  is  to  get 
Bombay,  another    Calcutta,  and   a    third   Pund,    "  while  the   crown  of 
Hindustan  is  jilainly  spoken  of  as  reserved  for  bestowal  on  the  King  of 
Dehli,  this  very  prisoner  before  us.     You  will  recollect,  pentlemcn,  that 
several  copies  of  this  pa|>er,  the  "  Authentic  News,"  used  to  be  sent  to 
the  palace,  and  ouh  can  imagine  the  joy  and  exultation  with  which  such 
]>assage8  must  have  been  peruseil,  es|  ecially  when  adih-d  thereto  is  the 
assertion  that  the  Emjieror  of  Russia  had  sent  an  effective  and  thoroughly 
appointe«l  army  of  400,000  men  with  abundant  munitions,  to  assist  the 
King  of  Persia  in  his  hostile  designs  uiKin  India.     Hut  it  was  not  in  the 
yialace,  and  by  the  ]>rinces  alone,  that  such  paragraplis  were  read  with 
avidity;    the   whole   population    was   intent   on  them.     Sir   Th"0|hiluH 
Metcalfe  has  told  us  that  the  subji-ct  of  the  advance  of  the    Persians 
upon  Ileriit  was  much  discussed   among  the  natives,  and  frequently  in 
connexion  with  the  idea  of  Hussian  aggression  tijon  Indi.%  every  news- 
]>aper  having  at  tiiis  time  its  corresjxjndent  in  Kabul.     Nor  indeo<l  ditl 
the  discussion  and  interest  exciteti   by  these  concoote<i  hostile  movenu-ntH 
cease  here,  for  the  same  witness  declares  that  agitation  al>out  this  time 
prevaili-d  among  the  SipAliis  an<l  that  about  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
outbretik   it   was  currently  reporte<l  in  their  lines,  and    much  discuss*-*! 
among  them,  that  100,000  Hussians  were  coming  from  the  north,  and  that 
the  C<)mpany's  government  would  he  destroye«i,  and  in  fact  that  the  idea 
<»f  a  Hussian   invasion  was  universally  prevalent.     The  venom  and  vims 
of  thei«e  false  publications  were  then  taking  their  intended  efffct,  and  it 
would  seem  a  mere  jwrversion  of  reason  longer  to  blind  i>nr»«lve«  with  the 
idea  that  the  outbreak  was  fortuitous,  or  that  a  greaseil  cartridge  ticca- 
«ione<l  it.     In  a  former  article  of  the  "Authentic   News,"  we  have  necn 
Dost  Muhammad  alludiil  to  as  but  a  doubtful  ally  of  the  F^nglish.     In 
this  one,  however,  as  events  j)rou're8.s,  he  is  spoken  of  as  ^^nvi  socrefly 
in  league  with  the  King  of  IVrsia,  an<l,  that  superstitious  aiil  may  not  Km 
l«mt  sight  of,   it  is  retuarkc*!  how  woixlerfully  four  distinct  unoxp«-<t«i 
cuiDcidcoccs  had  imi)fUed  the  King  of  Persia  to  decUr  war  against  the 
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Englisli.  The  first  was  that  Herat,  in  another  place  described  as  the  key 
of  India,  had  so  easily  fallen  into  his  possession ;  the  second,  the  unfore- 
seen comin;^  of  the  Russians  to  assist  hjm  ;  the  third,  the  noMes  of  Persia 
unanimously  counselling  an  advance  on  India,  and  predicting  that  God 
Avould  bestow  victory ;  and  the  fourth,  the  simultaneous  rising  and  as- 
sembling of  the  whole  of  Pvrsia  for  the  prosecution  of  a  religious  war. 
Portents  and  miracles  were  likewise  brought  forward  still  further  to  excite 
the  Muhammailan  mind,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  "Authentic 
News,"  dated  15th  of  September,  1856,  will  suflkiently  prove.  It  is 
headed — 

"  Local  News  from  the  Hinsi  District. 

"  A  man  just  come  from  the  country  tells  the  editor  that,  unlike  other 
places,  the  Huli  is  being  burnt  there  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
saturnalia  attending  the  festival  are  now  g<  ing  on.  The  man  who  states 
this  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the  reason  for  the  unseasonable  observ- 
ance of  this  festival  is,  that  three  girls  were  bom  at  a  birth,  and  the 
three  spoke  immediately.  The  first  said  :  '  The  coming  year  will  be  on« 
of  great  calamities;  various  calamitous  visitations  will  afflict  the  nation:' 
the  second  said  :  '  Tho^e  who  live  will  see ;'  and  the  tliinl,  in  an  impres- 
sive and  forcible  tone,  said :  '  If  the  Hindus  burn  the  Huli  in  the  present 
season,  they  will  escape  all  these cviK    God  alone  is  omniscient.'" 

It  is  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  the  case,  with  persons  accustomed  to  Euro- 
pean habits  of  thinking  to  view  such  statements  and  articles  as  these 
merely  in  reference  to  the  impression  they  wonkl  be  likely  to  make  on 
themselves.  'J  he  taking  of  Herat,  the  predictions  of  the  nobles,  &c.,  and 
the  fabulous  propliecies  of  these  girls  would,  in  that  case,  receive  hardly 
passing  attention.  But  we  should  commit  a  grievous  and  most  fatal  error 
if  we  were  to  gauge  Asiatic  thoughts  and  nnderstandings  by  the  same 
measure  that  would  be  applicable  to  our  own.  If,  avoiding  this  mistake, 
we  procecfl  to  consider  the  above  editorials  in  relation  to  the  i-eople  they 
were  written  for,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  only  most  insidiously 
worked  up  to  meet  their  pfculiar  prejudices,  but  are  also  made  lo  bear  a 
striking  affinity  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies;  to  the  dreams  of 
Hasan  Askari ;  to  the  negotiations  of  Sidi  Kanibar,  and  to  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Muhamtnadanism.  Are  we,  then,  to  su|']xxse  that  in  all  this 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the  palace  and  the  pi  ess?  Were 
all  these  concurrences  fortuitous?  Can  it  be  that  the  dreams  of  the  priests, 
the  plots  of  the  court,  and  the  fabrications  of  the  newsjiap  rs  worked 
accidentally  together?  We  have  already  seen  the  decoys  by  which  the 
Hindu  Sii>dhis  were  to  l>e  gained;  jind  is  it  not  the  same  spirit  of  evil 
that  we  can  recognise  here  ?  Are  the  circumst;inces  apixaling  to  Muham- 
niadan  pride,  to  their  snjierstitious  bigotry,  to  their  lust  for  religious  war, 
and  to  their  hatred  for  the  English,  dwelt  upon  with  a  less  ])erfect  know- 
ledge of  their  jeculiar  inherences?  In  an  extract  from  the 'Authentic 
News,'  date<l  the  19th  of  March,  it  is  state<l  that  900  Persian  soldier*', 
with  some  officers  of  high   rank,  had  enterc<l  India,  and  that  500  more 
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were  then  slaying  in  Dehli  itself  in  various  disguises.  It  is  true  (hat  this 
is  given  out  on  tlie  authority  of  one  Sailik  Khan,  a  lerson  whose  identity 
not  Leiiig  established,  was  evidently  in  d  sguise  even  to  his  name;  but 
this  very  circumstance  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  scheme.  It  gave  an 
air  of  greater  mystery  to  tlie  announcement  of  the  p;ii>er,  and  seems  to 
have  liccn  puri^iscly  contrive<l  to  let  the  imaaination  ol  the  readers  supply 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  liis  real  rank  and  impoitance.  How,  it  may  bo 
jisked,  even  und.  r  tliis  cloak  <  f  a  false  name,  could  such  a  statement  b,* 
t;iven  forth  in  the  leading  newspaj>er  of  the  city  without  aoiue  deep  nnd 
idterior  object  ?  It  nut  only  as>i.;us  deep  conspiracy  to  the  Tersians,  but, 
if  false,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  is  proof  of  conspiracy  in  the  etlitur 
and  those  who  em|doyed  him.  This  name  of  Sadik  Khdn,  bs  it  remem- 
l>ereil,  was  the  one  attache"!  to  the  proclamation  purf>orting  to  be  from 
Persia,  aiid  put  up  in  the  .lammi  Masjid.  The  proclamation,  then, and  the 
assertion  about  these  900  Persian  soldiers,  were  evidently  jflrts  of  one  and 
the  same  scheme,  and  seem  to  have  been  thus  linked  together  that  the 
one  mi^iht,  iri  a  measure,  suppirt  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  any  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  |iri>clnmati(  n,  there  was  tlie  answer  ready  that 
the  briiiger  <  f  it  was  actunlly  in  the  city  with  'tCK)  other  Persians  also  in 
disguise,  and  vice  versa,  if  the  a<lvcnt  of  the  Persians  was  dislx-lieved, 
was  not  the  proclamation  a  vouch*  r  for  its  renlity?  'I'he  same  depth  of 
artifice  is  appareiit  eviry where;  and  the  more  we  consid-r  the  subject  the 
njore  fully  convinced  we  shall  be  of  the  wiles  and  stratagems  so  system- 
;itically  resorted  to.  For  instance,  what  would  such  a  proclamation  as 
that  attributed  to  the  King  of  Peisia  have  been  without  some  demonstra- 
tion, feigned  or  real,  to  support  it?  The  sword  depicted  on  one  s;de,  and 
tlie  shield  on  the  other,  would  have  U-en  equally  meaningless  but  for  the 
story  of  the  men  in  disguise,  and  the  oflicers  of  high  tank  who  evidently 
must  have  licen  deimttd  toctrryit  through.  The  pnK'lamation,  so  evi- 
dently fal>e,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  on»  of  our  truest  and  most  reliable 
expositors  of  conspiracy,  and  of  Musalmdn  conspiracy  too.  It  is,  in  fact, 
ini|>ossible  to  account  for  it  under  aiiy  other  hypotlusis.  Who,  then,  wai 
it  that  depi;;ned  and  wrote  the  pri)clamation?  This  question,  I  believe, 
could  l)e  answered  in  every  detail  by  the  edit«)r  of  the  jjaiHT,  who  has 
lecurred  to  it  so  frc(iuently.  It  is  evidently  a  jet  subj'-ct  of  his,  one  on 
which  he  seems  to  be  thoroughly  at  home.  He  has  the  i  xact  tnuiscript 
<  f  it,  is  able  to  epitomise  it,  and  no  doubt  was  equally  well  informc«l  as 
to  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  wa»le  through  and  to  quote  all  the  extracts  from  tlie 
ncwspajwrs  that  btar  otit  the  fact  of  a  Muhammadan  conspiracy.  Tlint 
ai>|)ear8  to  mo  unnece:<saiy,  for  I  l>clievc  I  shall  have  no  dilhc\dty  in  ejiia- 
blishing  it  by  other  lestiniony.  However,  there  is  one  other  extract,  which 
it  wuuld  be  wrong  to  leave  unnotici**!.  It  Uars  date  the  l.'Uh  of  April, 
and  nnist  have  U-en  the  origin  of  the  rc|x>rl  that  Sir  Theophilus  Met- 
calfe alludes  to,  when  he  siys  that,  about  fifteen  d.iys  U-fore  the  outbreak, 
it  was  currently  rei>ortc<l  that  an  anunyiuous  |ie(ilii>n  had  \>cfn  prr- 
wnted  to   the   mAg'strate,  stat'ng,  "  tliat   the  Kaslmiir  icatc   would   b« 
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taken  from  tbe  English.  This  being  the  chief  stronghold  in  the  city  and 
main  connexion  with  the  cantonments  of  Dehli,  it  would  naturally  be  the 
first  point  seized  in  any  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  city,  and,  beinf:  the 
only  gate  at  which  there  was  any  military  guard,  the  imponance  of  it,  in 
a  strateaical  point  of  view,  must  liave  been  obvious  to  all."  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Metcalfe  proceeiis  to  say,  "that  this  petition  was  never  received ; 
but  that  the  current  report  about  it  was  indicative  of  what  was  then  occu- 
pying the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  natives."  So,  no  doubt,  it  was;  but 
it  was  also  much  more  than  this,  for  it  was  the  real  exix)sition  of  an 
article  which  tlie  editor  dare  not,  without  disguising  it,  put  into  print. 
With  what  ingenuity  and  craft  the  idea  is  worked  out,  so  as  to  b«;omc 
intelligible  only  to  those  who  were  tneant  to  understand  it,  must  now  be 
obvious  to  all.  The  editor  says  several  petitions  have  been  given  info 
the  magistrate's  court,  and  in  these  it  is  also  mentioned  that  "a  month 
hence  from  this  date  an  overwhelming  attack  will  be  made  on  Kashmir, 
of  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  which  a  ]X)et  has  saiH,  '  that  should  a 
Iiarched  and  bumt-up  soul  reach  Kashmir,  though  he  might  be  a  roasted 
fowl,  he  would  recover  his  wings  ami  feathers,'  and  that  this  ci>ol  and 
heavenly  count'y  will  come  into  the  possession  of  the  writers  of  the 
petition."  How,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  writers  of  the  pet  tions  given 
into  the  niagistrate'.s  court  at  Dehli  to  take  Kashmir,  and  who  d  es  not 
now  perceive  that  the  Kashmir  gate  of  the  city  of  Dehli  was  thus 
indicated  by  the  country  from  wliich  it  derives  its  name,  and  that  the 
salubrity  and  beauty  of  the  fonner  were  to  represent  the  iuijiortance,  and 
itj  fitness  for  their  objects,  of  the  latter?  I  shall  not  here  jiause  to  con- 
8  der  whether,  under  the  simile  of  a  parched  and  bumt-up  fowl,  the 
prisoner  before  us  was  intended.  He  no  doubt  expected  to  recover  some 
of  his  lost  plumage  by  .seizing  the  gate,  and  with  it  was  meditating  a 
flight  to  a  higher  elevation.  Jn  declaring,  on  the  13th  of  April,  that  in 
(>ne  montli  from  that  date,  an  overwhelming  attack  would  be  made  on 
this  very  point — for  it  was  here  the  officers  were  shot  down — the  editor  of 
the  "Authentic  News'*  «as  either  the  confidant  an<l  accomplice  of  con- 
8i>iracy,  or  had  soared  into  the  regions  of  actual  prophecy. 

Tlie  coincidence  of  the  above  cautiotisly  worded  announcement  of  the 
editor,  and  the  ii. discreet  revelations  of  Jawan  ]'>aklit,  are  cert.aiuly  start- 
ling. The  doubly  foretold  attack  t;x)k  pl;ice  cm  the  lltli  of  ^lay,  and,  after 
what  has  been  proved  in  regard  to  Mnhammadnn  treachery,  is  there  any 
ote  who  hears  me  that  can  believe  that  a  dcei>-planned  and  well-concerted 
conspiracy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

The  proofs  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  prisoner  with  it  do  not, 
however,  rest  here,  for  Mujul,  the  Abyssinian,  who  was  not  merely  in  the 
service  of  the  kin.',  but  was  his  private  special  attendant,  and  was  always 
near  his  person,  takes  Mr.  Everett  aside  atid  tells  him  tiiat  he  had  b;  tter 
leave  the  Comp-any's  service,  and,  with  his  troop,  go  over  to  the  king,  as 
this  hot  weather  the  Iliissians  i\ould  Ix;  all  over  the  i)Iace.  Mr.  Everett 
seems  to  have  latighed  at  this,  and  to  have  thoutrht  it  but  the  man's 
fi)o!i!«hne8H;  but  we  have   now  direct   proof  that   it  was   something   far 
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deeper  than  that ;  for  at  their  next  meeting,  which  occurred  about  a  month 
after  the  outbreak  hail  been  accomplishe<l,  Miijud  says  to  him,  "Did  I 
not  till  you  to  c<:)me  away  ?"  Ami  then,  as  it  were  in  explanation  of  the 
warning,  procoids  to  reveal  to  liim  the  whole  of  the  Si«li  Kambar  trans- 
action: how,  two  years  before,  he  had  Ix'cn  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  Dehli;  how  lie  had  starti-d  on  the  pretence 
of  going  to  Mekka,  and  how  he  had  pro!nise»l  that  he  would  return  when 
the  two  years  luul  exinrel.  This  explanation  seems  to  Ik!  a  very  reiuaik- 
able  one.  It  shows  clearly  that  it  was  not  nuiely  on  the  bjisis  of  an 
expected  disturbance  at  Mirath  that  such  a  proi>osal  was  made,  but  that 
a  lar  wider  web  of  seilition  was  wc  aving.  Who  can  now  believe  that  none 
of  the  Muhammadan  native  officers  and  men  of  the  regiments  at  Dehli 
and  Mirath  had  been  Utmpered  with?  Mr.  Kverett,  as  a  Christian,  was 
surely  one  of  the  last  the  conspirators  would  apply  to.  It  should  \)e 
remembered  likewise,  that  Mr.  Everett  had  none  of  his  regiment  with  him 
at  Dehli,  and  that,  had  there  l)een  any  Musalm;in  ofticers  of  the  corps 
present,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  preferred  to  a  Christian.  At  the 
time  too  when  tlie  application  was  made  to  him  the  sentence  of  the 
Mirath  court-martial  nuist  have  been  unknown  in  Dehli.  It  was  not, 
then,  as  a  consequence  of,  but  as  an  ndditii'U  and  an  adjunct  to,  what  was 
anticipated  at  Mirath,  that  preparation  was  being  made  here;  and  by 
whom  was  this  being  done  ?  Could  a  mere  private  servant  and  personal 
attendant,  however  great  and  favourite  he  might  be,  offer  service  to  a 
risaldar  and  a  whole  tr<x>p  of  cavalry,  withdrawing  their  alle>;ianco  fr<.>ni 
the  (.lovernmcnt,  without  any  authority  for  so  doing  from  his  master? 
Who  could  have  given  the  king's  service  to  so  large  a  body  but  the  kitig 
liimsell  y  I  would  beg  those  wlio  hear  me,  seriously  to  conhider  thcKe 
questions,  and  then  determine  whetlier  the  answers  to  them  do  not  bring 
liorae  personal  complicity  in  comjassin^  tlie  rel>eliion,  to  the  prisoner  in 
C<.>urt.  We  have  been  informed,  too,  by  Miikund  Ldl,  the  secretary,  that 
it  is  now  about  three  years  since  some  infantry  st)ldier8  eitationed  at 
Deldi  Ixcame  disciples  of  the  king,  and  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  king 
gave  Ci\ch  of  them  a  document  detailing  the  names  and  order  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  direct  line  of  disciples  to  each  other,  himself 
iuclude<l,  together  with  a  najikin  dyed  pink  as  an  emblem  of  his  blessing. 
Now,  three  years  ago  from  the  present  date  is  alttiut  the  time  of  Sidi 
Karabar's  emliassy  to  Persia,  and  of  the  ap[>arent  first  commencement  of 
Muhammadan  conspiracy  ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  s<imewh;it  instructive  fact 
to  find  that  the  occasion  chosen  for  such  an  unwonte<l  manifestation  c.( 
j>iety  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  an  unustial  display  of  kingly  condeR-en- 
sion  on  the  other,  was  precisely  that  in  which  intimate  relations  let\ve<-n 
them  of  a  more  i>olitical  char.icter  were  Wginning  to  l>e  thought  of.  The 
Agent  of  the  I.ieutenant-Govirnor,  of  conrs*",  put  a  slop  to  these  cxhibilion»: 
but  from  that  day,  adds  the  witncsn,  it  may  Iw  said  that  a  sort  of  under- 
standing was  established  Wlwecn  the  nnny  and  the  king.  I  tlunk  it  will  be 
conce<le<d,  that  in  aildition  to  the  charges  five  facts  have  Iteen  rstablishe<l, 
riz.,  the  conccrtc«l  dreams  and  prcilictions  of  Hasan  A'-kari,  the  priest; 
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the  mission  to  Persia  and  Constantinople  of  Sidi  Kambar,  tlie  Abvssiuian  ; 
a  delilierate  continuous  plan  of  exciting  distrust  and  revolt  among  the 
Hindus;  a  similar  plan,  by  the  fabrications  of  tlie  native  press,  fjr  incit- 
ing the  Mnsalmans  to  a  religious  war;  and  lastly,  by  these  means  and 
fithers,  an  indirect,  and  also  a  personal,  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
Hindus  and  Musalmans  of  the  native  army.  Has  or  has  not  a  guilty 
participation  in  all  these  five  points  been  traced  to  the  prison<  r  ?  If  the 
question  (as  I  believe  it  will  be)  should  be  answtrcd  in  the  afhrmative, 
there  will  still  remain  another  to  be  responded  to,  of  i^erhaps  Ftill  greater 
importance,  viz.,  Has  he  in  these  tnansuctions  been  the  leader,  or  the  led? 
has  he  been  the  original  mover,  the  head  and  front  of  the  undcrt;  king,  or 
haa  he  been  but  the  consenting  tool,  the  willing  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others;  the  forward,  unscrupulous,  but  still  pliant  puppet,  tutored  by 
priestly  craft  for  the  a<lvancement  of  religious  bij;otry  ?  Many  j>eisoi;s,  I 
iK'iieve,  wilj  incline  to  the  latter.  The  known  restless  spirit  of  Muhammadan 
fanaticism  has  been  the  first  aggrissor,  the  vindictive  intolerance  of  that 
l)eculiar  faith  has  be<n  struggling  for  mastery,  seditious  conspiracy  has 
been  its  means,  the  prisoner  its  active  accomplice,  and  every  jxissible 
crime  the  frightful  result.  It  was,  however,  rather  as  the  head  of  the 
Muhammadan  religion  in  India  than  as  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings 
that  I  beiieve  the  prisoner's  influences  were  desired ;  the  one  indeed  is  so 
inseparable  from  the  other  that  it  is  diflicult  to  say  wlx  re  the  difference 
commences.  It  was  the  union  of  the  tAvo,  the  religious  and  the  political, 
that  gave  such  importance  to  the  prisoner  as  one  of  the  atx.'ttors  of 
conspiracy. 

Thus  the  bitter  zeal  of  Muhammadanism  meets  us  everywhere.  It  is 
conspicuous  in  the  papers,  flagrant  in  the  ix>titions,  and  perfectly  demoniao 
in  its  actions.  There  seems,  indeed,  scarce  any  exemption  from  its  confa* 
gious  touch.  The  Prince  Mirz.-i  Abdulla,  robbing  his  confiding  visitof 
and  former  friend,  and  then  sending  his  uncle  to  compass  her  death, 
seems  no  exaggerated  instance  of  it.  It  is  ajain  represented  by  tha 
Muhammadan  officer  Mirza  Taki  lieg,  at  Pashawar,  who,  wliile  in  hi^h 
••uiployraont  and  pay  by  the  British  (iovernment,  complacently  q not*  s  from 
liis  bfx>ks  tliat  a  chan.'e  will  take  place,  and  that  the  British  rule  will 
soon  be  overthrown.  It  finds  a  still  more  unmistakable  disciple  in  Karint 
Baksh,  of  the  Dehli  Magazine,  who,  while  <lrnwing  English  jay,  avails 
him><elf  of  his  scholarship  ami  knowledge  of  Persian  to  send  circulars  to 
the  native  regiments  to  the  eflect  that  the  cartridges  prepared  in  the 
magazine  hnd  lx>en  smearetl  with  a  composition  of  fat,  and  that  the  SipAhis 
were  not  to  believe  their  European  ofticers  if  they  said  anything  in  con- 
tradiction of  it.  It  will  Ix;  recollected  how  active  in  his  enmity  this  man 
proved  when  the  king's  troops  were  attackin^j  the  ma^iazinc;  how  he  kept 
up  a  secret  communication  with  them,  and  how  completely  he  identified 
liiir.self,  from  the  commencement,  with  the  conspirator.*.  C;in  there  be  a 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  l>een  successfully  tampered  with; 
that,  while  ostensibly  serving  the  English,  he  was,  in  reality,  in  the  p.nj 
ard  confid'nce  of  th"se  seeking  their  destruction  ? 
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But  wby  mnltiply  instinccs  of  this  sort  ?  I  would  gladly  cite  some  of 
a  different  tendency,  and  the  iietition  of  Muhammad  Darwesli,  in  his  ad- 
mirable U'ttt-r  to  Mr.  Colviu,  must  not  be  j  asset i  over.  It  is  one  noble 
iostaucc  of  laitlifulness  from  a  Muhamuiadaii  to  the  British.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  class  witli  it  the  i>etition  purpTiing  to  be  from  Nabi  Ikksli  Khan 
to  the  kins,  pronouiiciii;:;  it  unlawlul  to  slay  women,  and  calling  for  a 
decree  to  tliat  effect  fruni  the  doctors  of  the  Muliammadnn  nlij^ion  ;  fur  since 
I  delivered  the  i\ai>or  into  C<jurt  considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  oi\ 
its  liavin.:  Ixen  written  at  the  time  indicate*!,  and  it  seems  by  no  mi'ans 
improbable  that  it  was  fabricaU.-d  after  the  cajiiure  of  Dehli,  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  obtaining  rewards  and  other  ailvnntages.  Indeed,  a  furtlier  atten- 
tive perusal  of  it  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  so;  for  no  one  iu  the 
situation  of  Nabi  Baksh  Khsin  would  have  dared  to  advise  or  pro|>o3e  to 
the  king  to  let  the  soliierj'  first  wreak  their  rage  ou  his  own  royal  person, 
as  i\&\>\  Baksh  Kluin  pretends  to  have  done.  Tlicre  are  c«!rtainly  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  Muhammadans  have  behaved  with  kindness  to  the 
Kngiish,  and  not  the  less  pleasing  on  account  of  the  humbio  grades  in 
whuih  these  instances  occur.  We  may,  jKirhai*,  deduce  from  this,  that 
the  teachinss  such  as  are  prescribed  by  their  prophet  have  no  softening 
effects  on  the  hearts  of  his  followers;  nav,  more,  that  education  in  sucli 
doctrines  leads  to  ferocity  and  revolting  crime,  and  is  utterly  incorapUible 
with  feeUngs  of  even  ordinary  humanity. 

In  the  course  of  this  a.Uiress  I  have  dwelt,  long  and  frequently,  up.-n 
those  circumstances  which  api>ear  to  demonstrate  that  to  Musainidn  in- 
trigue and  Muhammadan  cons|iiracy  we  may  attribute  the  dreadful  calami- 
ties of  the  year  18o7.  I  have  endeavoured  to  jwint  -out  how  intimately 
the  prisoner,  as  the  head  of  the  Muhanuuadan  faith  in  India,  has  boe-i 
conneeteil  with  the  organisation  of  that  conspiracy,  either  as  iis  leader  or 
iu  unscrupulous  accomplice.  I  have  alluded  to  the  |«rt  lakm  by  the 
native  press  and  Muhammadans,  in  general,  as  j'reparing  the  Hindus  for 
insurriftion,  and  the  native  army,  in  particular,  for  revolt ;  and  j)erhai>s, 
in  fuitlK-r  corroboration  of  such  facts,  it  may  Ihj  as  well  to  a<lvcrt  U>  the 
share  tliat  may  bo  assigned  to  the  Muhammadans  in  getting  the  cartridges 
refused  on  the  jiarade  ground  of  the  3rd  Li.:ht  Cavalry.  Out  of  thejw 
bi)  trootx-rs  the  far  larger  moiety  was  Muhanuuadan.  These  men  hail  no  caste, 
and  to  them  it  could  not  pxwibly  have  nuttcrc"!  whether  pig's  and  cow's 
fat  was  smeared  on  the  cartridges  or  not.  Captain  Martineau  U-lls  us  that 
at  the  AmbAlah  deix)t,  as  far  as  the  cartridge  qu.  stion  was  concerned,  the 
Muhammadan  Si|<ihis  laujhe.1  at  it,  and  we  thus  perceive  that  these  men 
iuitiat«"d  open  mutiny  without  one  pretext  for  mi  doing,  or  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse.  They  had  not  even  the  extenuation  of  n  pretcn  led  giiov»nce; 
yet  they  at  once  leagued  themselves  in  reUllion  against  us,  and  induciil 
the  Himlus  to  join  them,  by  8|Kci>usly  exciting  them  on  th»t  most  vul- 
nerable of  points,  the  fear  of  being  forcibly  deprivj-d  of  their  caste.  I 
■ay,  induced  the  Hindus  to  join  them,  for  such  is  the  erid'  nee  before  iia, 
Mvl  this  too  on  a  pretext  in  which  the  Muhammadans  cuuld  have  had  no 
jioisible  •ympftthy  with  them.     Nor  indeed  were  the  Hindus  long  in  dis- 
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covering  this,  for  as  a  witness,  who  has  been  freqiuntly  quoted,  informs 
us,  *'  iiumeciiatcly  after  the  battle  of  the  Hii;dau  they  spoke  with  much 
regret  of  the  turn  that  aflairs  had  taken,  reproached  the  MulaiDmadans 
for  having  deceived  them,  and  seeii.ed  to  doubt  greatly  that  the  English 
Government  had  really  had  any  intention  of  interfering  wish  their  caste. 
Great  numbe'S  of  tlie  Hindu  Sipahis  at  this  time  declared  that,  it'  they 
could  be  sure  their  lives  would  be  spared,  they  would  gladly  go  back  to 
the  service  of  the  Government;  but  the  Muhammadaus,  on  the  contrary, 
used  to  assert  that  the  king's  scruce  was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
English;  that  the  nauabs  and  rajahs  would  supply  the  king  with  large 
forces,  and  that  they  must  eventually  conquer."  If  we  now  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  various  circumstaiiCes  which  we  have  been  able 
to  elicit  during  our  extended  inquiries,  we  shall  percci\e  how  exclusively 
Muhammadanareallthe  |  rounncnt  points  that  attach  to  it.  AMuhammadan 
jiriest,  with  pretended  visions  and  assumed  miraculous  powers—  a  Muham- 
madan  King  his  dupe  and  his  accomplice — a  Muhammadan  clandestine 
(mbaspy  to  the  Muhammadan  powers  of  Pen^ia  and  Turkey  resulting — 
Muhamnjadan  prophecies  as  to  the  downfall  of  our  power — Muhammadan 
rule  as  the  succes^sor  of  our  own — the  most  cold-blooded  murders  by  Muham- 
madan assassins — a  religious  war  for  Muiiammadan  ascendancy — a  Muham- 
madan press  imscrupulously  abetting — and  Muhammadan  Sii  aids  initiating 
the  mutiny.  1  linduism,  I  may  say,  is  nowhere  either  i  eflected  or  represented ; 
if  it  bo  brought  forward  at  all,  it  is  only  in  subservience  to  its  ever-aggres- 
sive neighbour. 

Theargunicnts  in  reference  to  a  Muhammadan  conspiracy  are  now  closed. 
I  do  not  mean  that  many  others  might  not  be  deduced  from  the  pro- 
ceedings before  us,  for  I  have  selected  only  those  that  appeared  to  me  tlie 
most  prominent.  I  would  wi.'<h,  however,  before  sitting  down,  to  quote 
one  question  and  answer  from  Captain  Martiueau's  evidence:  *' IMd  you 
ever  hear  any  of  the  Sipdhis  spiak  complainingly  of  the  efforts  of  English 
missionaries  to  convert  natives  to  Christianiiy  ?"  Ansuxr. — "No,  never 
in  my  life,  I  don't  think  tiiey  cared  one  bit  about  it."  1  believe  there  is 
no  ofScer  whose  dnties  have  given  him  much  experience  of  the  SipAhi 
character  or  any  insijht  into  his  feelings  and  prejudices  but  will  readily 
confirm  the  correctness  of  this  oi  inion.  'Ihere  is  no  dread  of  an  open 
avowetl  missionary  in  India,  it  is  not  the  rightful  conversion  t<5  Chris- 
tianity tiiat  either  Sipahis  or  natives  are  alarmed  at.  If  it  be  done  by  the 
efforts  of  persuasion,  ol  t"aching,  or  of  example — the  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  done — it  offends  no  caste  prejudice,  excites  no  fanatical 
nppoMtinn.  A  cindid,  undisguised  endeavour  to  gain  followers  to  Christ 
has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  viewed  with  the  slightest  sign  of 
disapprobation  by  any  jx)rtion  of  the  natives,  and,  were  it  more  constantly 
liefore  their  eyes,  who  can  doubt  that  it  would  remove  tlis  present  dark 
and  debasing  error  that  Christianity  is  itself  a  ciste,  and  its  only  distin- 
guishing tenet  the  privilege  of  eating  evcrytliing?  If  this  degrading  idea 
were  remove*!,  the  chief  fe«r  of  the  Hindus  would  vanish  with  it.  Let 
them  Bte  that  it  is  impeissible  to  make  converts  to  Christianity  by  force, 
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atid  you  deprive  the  seilitious  of  their  most  poUnt  wi;ii[>on  of  mischief. 
ChristiAiuty,  wiien  seen  in  its  own,  pure  lij^ht,  has  no  terrors  for  the  natives. 
It  is  only  when  kept  in  the  shade  that  its  name  can  be  perverted  to  an 
instrument  of  evil.  But  I  may,  if  I  prcKXc<l  further,  be  trenching  on 
<|uestions  of  Stale  policy.  I  beg,  then,  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Court 
for  the  jiatient  hearing  they  have  given  me,  and  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
interpreter,  for  the  able  assistance  he  has,  in  that  aijiacity,  aflforded  me  on 
tliis  and  the  other  State  tri.ils.  His  very  high  att;iinuients  as  an  Oriental 
scholar  have  been  most  conspicuous.  In  the  fluency  of  viva  voc^  examin- 
ations; in  the  quick  readiness  with  which  all  kinds  of  pa|«n«,  in  different 
hnnds,  have  leen  deciiihered  and  rea<l  ;  and  in  the  correctne.<*s  and  spirit 
of  the  written  translations  of  documents  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  his  com- 
I'lete  knowlevige  l)oth  of  Urdu  and  Persian  has  been  thoroughly  atteste«l. 
The  notes  appended  to  many  of  these  jiajK^rs  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  sjeak  more  forcibly  than  I  cin  do  of  Mr.  Murjihy's  very  high  profi- 
ciency as  an  interpreter.  I  should  be  warning,  botli  to  him  and  myself, 
if  I  did  not  thus  record  my  obligations  to  him. 

Finding. — The  Court,  on  the  evidence  liefore  them,  are  of  opinion  that 
tiie  piisoner  Muhamm.id  Balidtlur  Shdh,  ex-King  of  Dehli,  is  guilty  of  all 
and  every  ^lart  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

M.  D.\WK8,  Lieut-Colonel,  President. 

Dehli,  9ih  March,  1858.  F.  J.  II.\uriott,  Major, 

Deputy  Judge  Ailvfx-afe-denrral. 


Approved  and  confirmed. 
Camp  Saharan,  2iid  April,  1858 


N.  Penkt,  Major-Gciieral, 

Commanding  Meerut  Division. 


COPY  of  a  Lktikb  of  the  Cimek  Commissionkii  of  the   Panjab  for- 

WARDINO    to    the   CioVEUNOU-fitNEBAL  of  InDIA    the    PcOCt*  I'lN-.S  i  u 

the  Trial  of  tiic  Kiso  of  DehlI. 


From  R.  Tempi.k,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Chief  ComniiMioner  of  the  Panjdb  to 
(i.  V.  EitMoNSToNK,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  GoTcrnment  of  India  with  the 
Govcmor-Cieueral. 

Lihor,  29  April.  1858. 

^IB, — I  am  now  directed  to  forwanl  for  submission  to  the  Ki^ht  liouourable 
the  Guvenior-Gencral,    the    proceedings*    and    pajwni    in    the  trial  of 

•  Sie  rurllnmcntary  Pai>or.  No.  1C2  of  Bewion  1859. 
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Muhammad  BalidJur  Shab,  ex-King  of  Delili.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
above,  I  am  also  to  transmit  translation  of  evidence  of  Ahsuu  uUa 
Kh4n,  late  confidential  physician  of  the  ex-King,  taken  before  the 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  Jt  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  his 
Lordship  that  the  physician's  life  was  guaranteed  on  the  condition  of  his 
answering  satisfactorily  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to  him. 

2.  The  trial  was  ccmmeuccd  on  the  27th  January,  1858,  and  was 
concluded  on  the  9th  of  March,  1858.  The  proceedings  are  very  voluminous, 
and  have  only  recently  been  received  from  the  General  commanding 
Miratli  division.  The  evidence  relates  not  only  to  the  s})ecific  charges  on 
which  the  prisoner  was  arraigned!,  but  also  to  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  outbreak;  and  it  lays  bare  the  policy  of  the  king's  government  and 
the  internal  economy  of  the  rebel  army  during  the  siege  of  Dehli.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  deeplj^  interesting  and  instructive,  whether  viewed  practically, 
jiolitically,  or  historically. 

3.  In  brief  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  documentary  evidence  com- 
prises the  system  in  which  the  general  government  w.as  conducted;  the 
raising  of  leans;  militar}- arrangements  ;  the  communication  with  foreign 
powers  and  ueiglilwuring  chiefs ;  the  passages  in  the  native  newspajiere 
relating  to  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  Persians.  There  are  also, 
of  course,  many  paptTS  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The  oral  evidence 
describes  the  occurrences  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  sad  circumstances 
connecte<l  with  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  the  palace ;  it  also  throws 
some  linht  on  the  origin  of  the  mutiny  and  the  rebellion.  The  general 
effect  of  the  evidence,  documentary  and  oral,  is  to  present  to  the  wAnd  a 
wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  all  that  happened  at  Dehli  during  the  evcntfnl 
months  between  the  12th  May  and  20th  SeptemlxT,  1857. 

4.  The  papers  referring  to  the  system  of  the  king's  government  exhibit 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  active  personal  share  which  the  king  himself 
took  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  However  wrongly  he  had  assumed  his 
position,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  orders  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
situation.  He  did  make  some  effort  to  preserve  order  in  the  city,  to 
repress  rapine  and  murder  in  the  villages,  to  check  malversation,  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiery ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  first  to  last,  he  was 
unable  to  establish  an  administration  either  within  or  without  the  city. 
In  the  tracts  nominally  ruled  by  the  king  there  was  scarcely  the  semb'ance 
of  authority;  nor  was  there  any  protection  for  life  or  proi>ci1y.  In  but 
few  cases  did  the  king's  agents  succeed  in  collecting  revenue  from  the 
districts.  From  \t»  own  records,  the  Mughulrulo,  while  it  lasted,  seems  to 
have  V)ecn  a  reign  of  terror,  and  a  period  of  intolerable  anarchy  to  the 
people.  Then  the  pajiers  show  the  financial  straits  to  which  the  king  was 
driven,  and  the  numerous  forced  loans  and  other  contributions  exacfe<l 
from  the  moneyed  classes  in  Dehli.  The  military  ]iapers  do  not  materially 
elucidate  the  jilan  of  the  ojxjrations,  but  they  show  that  the  mutinous  army 
was  utterly  insul>ordinate  to  the  government  it  had  set  up,  and  that  its 
discipline  was  entirely  relaxed.  '1  he  papers  comprising  the  corresixwdence 
with  other  powers  indicate  the  deputations  de^patchwl  by  the  King  of 
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Delili  to  the  Shab  of  Persia;  but  they  do  not  sbow  an  actunl  connexion 
between  these  intrigues  and  the  Bengal  mutinies.  Wiicther,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proof,  there  is  reason  to  inler  such  connexion  will  \ye  con- 
sidered presently.  The  correspondence  with  IndLin  chiefs  )>roves  that  the 
chiefs  round  Deiiii  were  in  subjection  to  the  king;  but  thtre  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  considerable  number  of  princes  gave  in  their  adhesion,  nor 
that  any  suvereij^  or  ptiwcrful  prince  intrigued  witli  the  king.  The 
extracts  from  liie  native  newsjmpers  at  Dehli  certainly  breathe  a  bngtile 
spirit  to  the  Biitish,  and  abound  with  absurd  stories  tf  the  successes  of 
the  Persians  in  tiie  war  then  waging,  and  their  probable  advance  upon 
India. 

5.  The  oral  evidence  goes  far  to  sliow,  that  while  the  troops  at  Dehll 
were  prepared  for  the  outbreak,  and  the  j»lace  retainers  were  in  some 
measure  ready  for  mischief,  yet  the  king  himself  and  his  counsellors  had 
not  contemplated  takin;:  the  leatl  iu  to  serious  a  movement.  Consequently, 
when  the  mutineers  fitst  arrived,  the  king's  conduct  was  mo-t  vacillating. 
He  asked  them  why  tliey  had  come  to  liiin,  for  he  hail  no  means  of 
maintaining  tliem.  They  replicil  that,  uules-<  he  joined  them,  they  could 
not  make  head  agiinst  the  English.  He  immediately  yielde<l,  however; 
and  by  his  subsequent  behaviour  he  identiticd  himself  with  the  cause  ot 
the  rebels,  ami  maile  their  acts  his  own.  As  regards  the  massacre  of  fortj-- 
nine  Cliri.-tians  within  the  jxilace  walls,  it  is  probable  that  the  king 
himself  was  not  a  prime  mover  m  that  dreadful  deed,  and  thnt,  if  left  to 
his  own  devices,  he  would  not  have  had  the  prisoners  murdered.  Tbeio  is 
little  doubt  that  he  could  have  saved  them  ha<l  he  been  so  mindnil.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  he  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  and,  from  his  own  subsequent 
letters,  it  is  char  that  he  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  murder. 

6.  Upon  all  this  evidence,  the  Court  have  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
four  charges,  which  may  be  thus  epit<^)mis«'d  : 

1st.  Aiding  and  al)eiting  the  muiiniis  of  the  troops. 

2nd.  Encouraginz  and  assisting  divers  |)crson8  to  wage  war  against  the 
British  (lovemment, 

3rd.  Assuming  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan. 

4th.  Causing  and  being  accc-sory  to  the  muid<  r  of  the  Christ  ans. 
Concurring  in  the  ju.stice  of  the  verdict,  atd  coii.»idcring  the  prisoner  to 
nave  Ucn  guilty  of  these  grave  feloni«s,  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  to 
recommend,  that  the  sa  d  prisoner  shall  be  de:ih  with  as  a  felon,  regard 
only  being  had  to  the  giuirantee  of  his  life,  which  was  gmnted  to  him  nt 
the  time  of  his  capture.  And  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  arrived  at  the 
delllierate  opinion  of  tlie  prisoner's  guilt,  after  having  carefully  examined 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  and  alter  having  tested  it  by  all  the 
information  which  he  has  obtained  since  the  cominena-ment  of  the 
outbreak,  and  by  his  ]>on<<>nal  knowledge  of  the  character  both  of  the 
prisoner  and  of  the  Muhammadan  itopulation  of  I)ehH. 

7.  After  the  aliovo  brief  analysis  of  the  prin  c  t  re- 
markat>le  trial,  I  am  now  to  submit  the  Cldef  C<  •  -  on 
the  raU  cftiises  and  orig'n  of  the  mutinv  .-i    '              n.     A  r:.'iii  under- 
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standing  of  this  matter  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  future  stability 
of  the  empire. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
charged  with  any  offence  previous  to  the  11th  May,  1857.  "Whatever  may 
have  been  the  king's  participation  in  the  events  subsequent  to  tliat  date, 
nothing  has  transpired  on  the  trial,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  to  show  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  previous  conspiracy  to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Bengal 
army.  Indeed,  it  is  Sir  John  Lawrence's  very  decided  impression  that 
this  mutiny  had  its  origin  in  the  army  itself;  that  it  is  not  attributable  to 
any  external  or  any  antecedent  conspiracy  whatever,  although  it  was  after- 
wards taken  advantage  of  by  disaffected  persons  to  comjiass  their  own 
ends ;  and  that  its  proximate  cause  was  the  cartridge  affair,  and  nothing 
else.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  examined  many  lumdreds  of  letters  on  this 
subject  from  natives,  both  soldiers  and  civilians.  He  has,  moreover, 
conversed  constantly  on  the  matter  with  natives  of  all  classes,  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  general,  and  indeed  almost  the  universal,  oiinion  in  this 
part  of  India  is  to  the  above  effect. 

9.  It  may  be  true  that  discontented  Sipdhis  worked  upon  the  minds  of 
their  less  guileless  comrades,  and  j^ersnaiied  them  that  a  sinister  but 
systematic  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  on  their  ceremonial  relij;ion ;  and 
that  in  many  regiments  the  majority  was  misled  by  dcsi^^ning  imlividuals. 
But,  as  alxKiy,  tlie  native  army  did  really  believe  that  the  universal 
introduction  of  cartrid:zes  destructive  of  their  caste  was  a  matter  only  of 
lime.  They  heard  (and  believed  as  they  heard)  that  the  measure  had 
been  resolved  on,  and  that  some  Sijidhis  had  been  punished  even  by  death 
for  refusing  to  use  the  objectionable  cartridges.  'I'hey  thought,  therefoie 
that  their  only  chance  of  escajxj  was  to  band  together,  to  refuse  the 
cartridges,  and  to  resist  if  force  should  be  attempted  by  the  Government ; 
and  the  incendiary  fires  at  tlie  difTerent  stations  were  intended  by  the 
Sipdhis  as  a  warning  to  their  officers  and  to  their  Government  of  the 
reelings  which  had  taken  possessioa  of  the  native  army.  Such  truly  was 
the  origin  of  the  mutiny  ;  and  this,  I  am  to  repeat,  is  the  one  circum>tai.ce 
which  has  forced  itself  ujwn  the  Chief  Commissioner's  conviction  in  all 
that  he  has  seen  and  heard.  This  is  the  one  fact  Avhich  stanils  out 
prominently  in  all  ttie  native  letters  which  he  has  examined,  in  all  the 
statements  of  the  natives  whom  he  has  cross-questioned,  and  in  all  the 
conversations  between  the  natives  themselves  which  have  been  rciKjrted  by 
our  spies  in  Dehli  and  elsewhere. 

10.  As  against  the  above  conclu>ion,  it  might  peihaps  be  urged  that 
the  mutiny  first  broke  out  at  Mirath,  wlicre  the  new  cnriridjes  had  never 
been  used;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  men  of  the  3id  Light  Cavalry 
had  never  been  as'sed  to  use  the  new  cartridgea,  and  were  impri8on<'d  for 
refusing  caitridges  of  the  old  description,  and  perfectly  unobjectionable. 
But  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  always  understood  that  the  cartridges 
which  these  men  did  refuse  hapix-neti  to  be  cnveloiKxi  in  jioper  of  a  colour 
different  from  that  generally  used  before,  and  lie  believes  that  this  un- 
fortunate circumstance  would  account  for  the  bitter  mistrust  which  waa 
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excited  in  their  minds.  Indeed,  a  similar  circumstance  produced  the 
s.inie  effect  upon  the  19th  Native  Infantry  and  other  regiments  in 
Benjial.  Any  person  conversant  with  native  character  can  understand 
liow  easily  such  a  thin;;  might  be  misinterpreted  by  men  whc«e  imagina- 
tion and  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  Iwlief  tliat  an  attempt  was 
in  contemplation  to  injure  them  in  so  vital  a  ]H)int  as  that  of  ca-ite  and 
religion.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  t^ipahis  after  the  mutiny  fin-d 
off  sonic  of  these  impure  cartridges  against  our  loyal  troo]  8  during  the 
s>egc  of  Duhli ;  but  it  is  verj'  doubtful  whether  this  re4dly  took  place.  If 
it  dill,  however,  still  the  men  might  have  escai>ed  the  fancied  jKiUution 
by  the  refraining  from  biting  the  cartrid'.;es,  or  they  might  have  had  tlie 
cartiidges  remade  in  a  manner  which  would  obviate  the  supposed  im- 
purity ;  or  the  cartridges  might  have  been  used  only  when  the  mutineers 
were  IxMJoming  dcsjK'rate,  as  tlieir  final  defeat  drew  near.  Chi  the  whole, 
the  Chief  Ck)mmissioner  considers  that  neither  of  the  above  arguments  is 
at  all  suflicient  to  weaken  a  conclusion  so  t^trong  uiK>n  other  jrounda. 

11.  As  an  instance  of  the  evidence  which  mi>;lit  be  prc-duce<l  in  favour 
t>f  the  above  conclusions,  I  am  to  mention  an  imjwrtant  and  interesting 
conversation  which  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Brigadier  Gemral 
Chamberlain  recently  lield  at  Ambalali  with  a  jamadar  ol  the  3rd  I'anjdb 
Native  Infantry.  This  man,  a  Bh.ajjturia  Kajput  by  c;»stc,  an<i  a  native 
of  Himiustan,  was  at  (ihdzijjur  on  furlough  when  the  mutiny  broke  out; 
he  and  his  two  brothers  joinetl  an  Kng'ish  indigo  planter,  and  during  seven 
montim  were  of  great  use  to  that  gentleman  on  several  occasions  of 
diflicvdty  and  disturbance.  He  was  on  his  way  thence  to  rejoin  his 
reginxnt  in  the  Panjiib  when  he  met  the  Chief  Commissioner's  camp  at 
Anibalah.  Tliough  holding  a  certiticati'  of  his  gKxl  conduct  and  wrvices 
at  Gh.izipur,  he  still,  even  at  Ambalah,  seemed  doubtful  of  the  reception 
he  would  me«'t  with.  He  wa.s  rescrvetl  at  fir>t,  and  it  was  only  during  a 
lengthened  examination  that  he  by  degrees  described  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen.  In  tiiis  conversition  he  nflirmed  that  there  was  a  general  belief 
among  the  Hindustani  SipAhis  thut  the  destruction  of  their  cas»e  and 
rdi^ion  ha,d  In-en  finally  resolved  on  by  the  English.  "So  strong  was 
tiii.«>  l>elief"  he  8;iid,  "that  when  I  talked  with  the  relntions  and  fri«  iids  o! 
Si|ijihis,  and  ei^deavoured  to  comUit  tln-ir  viean,  1  ended  in  almost 
l>eli«'^ving  that  they  were  rijhf.  Then,  again,  when  I  talk  to  you  and  hear 
what  you  8.ay,  I  see  how  focdish  such  ideas  were."  He  added  that  the 
Kimlihli  officers  little  knew  how  strong  this  impression  had  become  in  the 
native  army  ;  that  more  than  five  years  ago  the  belief  had  existe*!,  and 
h.-id  nearly  brought  on  nn  emnite;  that  the  iaravan.>«amis  for  frav«llen»  and 
the  supply  dejots  (.'■arAjs  and  bard.i-shlkhilnns)  orecte«l  by  OovemnHnt  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  J{oa<l  were  said  to  be  devi.se«i  with  the  object  of  de- 
••troying  castes,  and  that  before  long  impure  kinds  of  fcK)d  would  be 
pre|iore<l  in  them  which  the  |>eople  would  be  forceil  to  buy  and  «it. 

12.  Such  was  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  native  army  Iwforc  the 
outbrc:ik.  The  first  excitement,  according  to  the  Chief  Commimioner's 
belief,  t!  c  first  feeling  of  di^alVection,  arose  among  the  hi^h  caste  Hindus, 
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Brahmans,  and  Kajputs  of  both  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry;  this 
fiisafifection  then  spread  to  the  Mnhammadansof  the  same  re^in  ents.  With 
them  also  the  feeling  was  at  fiist  a  desire  to  resist  the  infiingement  of 
their  caste  and  religion.  Then,  whin  they  saw  that  the  mutiny,  which 
had  now  setihd  deep  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Hindu,  miiiht  be 
expandel  into  a  political  movement  c;ilciilate<l  to  subserve  Musalman 
intensts,  they  sedulously  fanned  the  flame.  But,  while  thus  tlie  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  of  the  line  had  united  to  mutiny,  the  Cliief  Com- 
missioner's impression  is,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Hiudustara 
Irregular  Cav.ilry  did  not  join  in  the  combination.  While  the  regular 
army  chiefly  came  from  Uudh  and  the  districts  surrounding  it,  the 
irre?ular  troopers  were  drawn  from  the  districts  within  a  circle  of  a 
hundred  miles  round  Dehli.  They  had,  therefore,  no  personal  connexion 
with  the  line;  and,  except  the  mutual  bond  of  religion,  they  liad  ii'tle  or 
nothing  in  common  even  with  the  Muhammaiians  of  the  regular  cavalry. 
In  the  many  native  letters  which  he  examined  at  the  outset  of  the 
disturliances  the  Chief  Commissioner  found  nothing  to  implicate  the 
irregulars,  though  the  misconduct  of  the  10th  Irregvdar  Regiment  at 
Xaushahrd  is  a  grave  exception  to  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to 
this  branch  of  the  service.  But,  of  course,  when  Dehli  ha<l  been  seized  by 
the  mntinecrs,  and  when  rebellion  spread  to  the  very  districts  whence 
the  irregulars  came,  then  very  many  of  them  also  joined  the  mm'ement. 
From  that  time  the  Muhammadan  soldiers  and  the  Muhammadan  i  opi.lation 
became  more  actively  hostile  than  the  Hindus.  This,  indeed,  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  fanat  cism  and  ferocity  being  especially  inculcat«d  by  the 
tenets  of  their  religion. 

13.  But  although  stories  against  the  British  were  fabricated  and  circu- 
lated by  persons  with  ulterior  designs;  although  individual  intrigues  were 
rife  within  and  without  the  army ;  though  the  Muhammadnis  verv 
frequently  breathed  a  spirit  of  fanatic  ferocity  against  the  British,  yet  all 
their  influencts  could  nut  could  not  have  drawn  our  native  army  from  its 
allegiance,  if  it  had  not  Ix^en  already  penetrated  by  that  unfortunate  belief 
about  the  cartridges.  Nor  would  such  an  ill-feeling  have  so  speedily 
arisen,  nor  would  it  have  pro^hiced  such  a  desjierate  disaffection,  if  the 
army  had  not  been  in  an  unsound  antl  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  }*ear8 
past.  That  this  state  of  things  actually  existed  can  now  be  ascertainetl 
from  the  natives  themselves.  At  the  time  it  would  have  Ixcn  extremely 
difticult  to  di-Morer  a.s  much  from  them,  owing  to  their  extraordinary 
reticence  on  nii-tters  which  they  fear  to  reveal.  It  is  only  hy  attentive 
observation,  by  study  of  their  character  and  their  conduct,  and  b)'  the 
collating  of  their  casual  remarks,  that  thi-ir  real  opinions  and  feelings  on 
stich  subjects  can  be  discem^-d.  It  were  neeilless  to  allude  to  the  several 
causes  which  brought  about  this  condition.  There  is,  however,  one 
essential  and  original  cause  which  cannot  be  too  prondnently  mentioned, 
nor  too  attentively  considered.  This  cause  was,  that  the  bipdhis  were 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  own  strength  and  of  our  weakness;  and  that 
our  system  consequently  placed  in   their   way  temptations  which   en- 
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couraged  them  to  revolt.  They  were,  as  they  themselves  said  in  their 
own  phrase,  the  right  arm,  the  hands  and  feet  of  tlie  British  Government. 
Their  strength  consisted  in  their  great  numbt-rs;  in  their  unexainple<l 
|iower  of  combination  from  their  being  one  vast  brotherho»xi,  with 
common  fatherland,  langua-ie,  religion,  caste,  and  associations;  and  their 
possession  of  most  of  our  magazines,  many  of  our  forts,  and  nil  our 
treasuries,  while  our  wcakmss  consisted  in  the  paucity  of  Eiiro|>ean  troops. 
Moreover,  while  the  native  regiments  were  kept  up  to  tlieir  full  strength, 
while  our  already  overgrown  native  army  was  being  gradnally  increased,  it 
t-o  hapi»ene«i  that  we  had  not  been  so  weak  for  m;U)y  years  past  in 
KuroiMjan  troo|>s  as  we  were  in  1857.  Some  regiments  had  been  sub- 
tracted from  our  complement  durmg  the  Russian  war;  two  regiments 
were  in  Persia.  Those  regiments  we  had  were  numerically  weak ;  some 
corps  had  not  received  any  fresh  draughts  for  two  years.  These  and  all  the 
other  weak  points  of  our  system  were  jKitcnt  to  a  nat've  army,  having 
many  intelligent  men  in  its  ranks,  employed  promiscuously  from  Calcutta 
to  Peshawar,  and  conseipicntly  well  acquainted  with  our  niilitiry  arrange- 
ments. In  short,  it  was  a  sense  of  overwhelming  power  acting  upon  men 
exasperated  by  a  fancied  wrong  that  Kd  the  Bengal  army  to  mutiny.  In 
the  face  of  this  grand  motive  cause  for  the  mutiny  ex  sting  in  the  army, 
why  n<ed  we  look  abroad  for  forei-n  causes? 

14.  The  real  causes  of  the  outbn^k  having  been  discussed,  I  nra  now  to 
advert  to  certain  rircumstances  which  arc  sometimes  faid  to  be  causes, 
luit  which  in  the  Chief  Commissioner's  judgtnent  were  prolxibly  not  so. 

15.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  conspiracies,  which  have  been 
so  fret|uently  adduced  as  proximate  causes  of  the  outbreak,  1  am  to  giatc 
that,  in  the  Chief  Commissioner's  bclii-f,  there  was  not  any  conspiracy  in 
the  army  irrespective  of  the  cartridge  affiir,  and  no  really  mgaiiised 
conspiracy  even  in  ris[)ect  to  that.  The  Sipdhis  had  corresjxtnded  iu  order 
to  unite  in  refusing  the  cartridges ;  they  lia-l  probably  engaged  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  resistance  to  the  supposed  opnnssion ;  and  being  a 
fraternity  with  hopes,  fears,  pn-judioes,  feelitigs,  all  in  ctimmon,  they  all 
felt  that  Hiicli  an  engagement  wouhi  be  acted  up  to  by  the  whole  l>ody. 
No  doubt  the  course  of  affairs  at  Mirath  precipitateti  the  outbreak,  and 
it  is  vain  to  speculate  as  to  what  could  have  l>cen  designed  if  that 
outbreak  had  been  jxwtponed.  But  it  seems  certain  that  no  n?i;ular  lisin;; 
had  up  to  that  time  bwn  planned.  A  mass  of  Sipdhi  correspondence  has 
iKJcn  inspecteil,  the  comnion  talk  of  the  mutin^-irs  in  Dehli  has  l>een 
re|>orted,  the  records  of  the  pdace  liave  been  lansackitl,  and  yet  no  trace 
of  any  such  detailed  plan  has  been  found.  To  show  how  little  the 
course  to  be  followe>l  h.iil  l)een  pre-arrange<l  at  the  time  of  the  Mirath 
outbreak,  one  or  two  significant  circumstanc&s  maylieciud.  The  wcll- 
knov^n  moonshcc,  Mohan  Lai,  who  was  at  Dehli,  Btate<l  that  some  men  of 
the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  told  him  that  when  the  regiment  broke  out  at 
Mirath  they  ha<l  scarcely  left  the  cantonmcnta  wlicn  tiny  held  a  council 
of  war  a*  to  what  should  !«  done  next.  The  general  vi.ice  at  first  was  for 
taking  refuge  in  Hohilkhand,  but  one  of  the  men  i*.)iuled  out  that  Dchli 
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was  the  proper  place  to  make  for.  There,  he  said,  were  the  nia:;azuie  and 
the  treasury;  there  the  strong  fortifications;  there  a  lar;;e  city  {wpulation; 
there  the  king  for  a  fitting  instrument ;  and  there,  above  all,  an  imjwrtant 
point  without  European  troops.  This  account  of  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion  was  corroborated  by  minute  and  extensive  inquiries  made  by 
Brigadier-General  Chamberlain  af  er  the  fall  of  Dehli.  Again,  it  is  ascer- 
tained from  Mr.  For<i,  Ma^ristrate  of  Gurgaon,  that  a  large  party  of  the 
3rd  Caviilry  troopers  actually  fled  throuu'h  Dehli  onward  to  the  Gurgaon 
district  on  the  very  next  day  after  the  outbreak,  and  that  10  men  of  this 
]xirty  and  20  of  the  horses  were  seized  by  the  mauistrate.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  troops  at  Dehli  were  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  outbreak  at  Mirath,  and  were  fully  resolved  to  stand  by 
their  comrades. 

IG.  It  was  when  the  native  army  at  large  saw  the  immense  success  of 
the  Mirath  and  Dehli  mutineers,  anil  the  disasters  of  the  Br  tish  in  the 
first  instance,  that  they  resolved  to  convert  what  had  been  a  combination 
against  supposed  oppre-^ion  into  a  struggle  for  empire  and  for  a  general 
military  domination.  The  Sipahis  had  the  command  of  all  the  public 
treasuries;  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  treasure  at  out-stntions; 
the  temptation  to  plunder  was  too  great  for  the  virtue  even  of  our  best 
disix)sed  regiments;  each  corps  acquired  great  wealth  as  it  mutinie<l ;  as 
regiment  after  rejiment  fell  away  the  ix)wer  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  lessened ;  in  short,  so  manifold  were  the  inducements,  so 
certain  the  spread  of  infection,  so  powerful  the  effect  of  example,  that  no 
man  acquainted  with  India  could  fail  to  see  that  such  a  mutiny  and 
rebellion,  unless  trampled  out  at  once,  unless  quenched  in  tlie  blood  of  the 
soldiers  wlio  first  revolted,  must  extenl  everywhere  like  wild-fire. 

17.  Next  I  am  to  state  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  does  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  previous  conspiracy,  Muhammadan  or  other,  extending  first 
through  the  influential  classes  in  the  country,  nnd  then  to  the  native  army. 
If  there  were  such  a  tiling,  iiow  comes  it  that  no  trace  has  l>een  discovered 
in  this  part  of  India,  the  very  quarter  where  any  such  conspiracy  must 
have  been  hatche*!  ?  How  can  it  reasonably  be  explainer!,  why  none  of 
those  who  have  adhered  to  our  cause  were  acquainted  with  such  a  con- 
spiracy? The  number  of  those  who  were  with  us  in  Hin<lustan  may 
have  been  small,  as  comjiared  with  the  number  of  those  who  were  ajainst 
us;  but  still  the  number  of  our  adherents  was  considerable.  Of  these, 
many  remained  true  to  us  under  all  trials;  others  again  died  fighting  on 
our  side,  yet  not  one  of  these  has  ever  been  able  to  speak  of  any  general 
conspiracy  previous  to  the  ouibre^k.  Again,  none  of  the  mutineers  and 
rebels  who  paid  for  their  guilt  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  ever  confessed  in 
their  last  moments  a  knowledge  of  any  such  conspiracy,  though  they 
knew  that  any  revelations  on  this  subject  would  have  saved  them  from 
death.  Again,  many  papers  of  various  kinds  have  come  to  hanil,  revealing 
important  secrets,  implicating  many  persons,  je^jjiardising  many  lives,  yet 
in  all  these  there  has  been  no  allusion  to  such  a  conspiracy.  In  all  his 
inquiries  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  never  heard  a  word  from  a  native 
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mouth,  nor  seen  anything  in  any  native  document,  that  could  convey  even 
the  impression  that  any  general  plot  had  existed. 

18.  Furthermore,  the  (Jliief  Commissiomr  considers  tliat  the  conduct  of 
the  people  generally  negatives  the  supposition  of  a  general  conspiracy.  If 
the  people  had  consp're*!  with  the  army,  why  was  not  the  first  outbreak 
immediately  followtd  by  a  geneial  insurrectiiin?  If  there  was  concert  and 
premeditation,  then,  why  did  nut  the  population  obey  the  first  signals  <f 
revolt,  such  remarkable  and  encouraging  signals  as  they  were?  Why  did 
not  all  Hindustan  relxjl  directly  tliat  Dehli  had  fallen  to  tl)e  mutineers, 
when  the  Knglish  there  ha<i  been  massacred,  when  the  tioops  had  raised 
the  Ixid  characters  of  the  city,  and  with  their  aid  had  seized  tiic  treasure, 
ma-iazincs,  and  fortifications  ;  when  the  king's  sons,  courtiers,  and  re- 
tainers had  joined,  and  when  the  king  liimself  had  consented  to  head  the 
movement?  Why  had  not  the  jiopulation  everywhere  taken  a<lvanfage 
immediately  of  our  weakness?  Our  iK)wer  in  a  large  portion  of  Hindostan  was 
temporarily  paralysed.  Our  means  were  small;  and  those  means  we  had 
were  so  placed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  at  once  brought  to  bear 
against  the  insurgents.  And  the  Mirath  force  did  nothing.  'I  he  fact  is, 
tiiat  at  first  our  enemies  were  not  prepared  to  profit  by  such  unforeseen  and 
tremendous  events.  It  was  not  till  altcnvanls  that  the  Muhaniinadans  of 
Hindustan  perceived  that  the  re-establishment  of  tlie  throne  of  Dehli, 
the  gratlual  rising  of  the  Midiammailan  population,  and  the  losses  of  the 
British  at  so  many  stations,  presenteii  an  opportunity  when  they  might 
again  utrike  for  empire  with  some  prospect  of  8ucces.<t.  The  f^ct  ttiat 
afterwards  in  many  districts  the  i)e<iplo  threw  off  or  ignored  our  authority, 
and  that  many  imlividuals,  and  some  classe-s  tipenly  rose  against  us,  will 
by  no  means  prove  a  preconcerted  conspiracy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
admit  of  much  explanation.  In  no  case  diil  popular  tumult  precwle  the 
military  outbreak;  but,  invariably  where  it  occurrwl  at  all,  it  ensue<l  \\\x)n 
a  mutiny,  like  cause  following  effect  The  j>opulation  generally  were 
jiassive  at  first.  Then,  as  it  appeari'd  that  the  British  were  Wing  8wei>t 
off  the  face  of  the  land,  every  village  b«'gan  to  follow  its  own  course,  in 
most  districts  there  was,  of  course,  more  or  less  misconduct.  But  through 
the  who!e  time  the  people,  even  in  the  worst  districts,  never  embarrassed 
«is  half  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  hatl  they  l)een  reWls  at  heart. 
I/irge  masses  of  jieojile  werect)erced  by  the  mutineers  into  insurrection,  it" 
insurrection  it  cotild  bo  calle<l ;  where,  a.'ain,  the  mutineers  were  beaten 
and  expelled,  the  country  rapidly  settle<l  down  to  peace  and  order. 
WhereviT  our  officers  were  able  to  hold  their  own,  the  people  remainwl 
wholly  or  partially  irannuil ;  when  British  nde  ccase«l,  utter  disonler 
necessarily  lollowe<l.  And  certainly  the  common  belief  in  Hindustan  was 
that  the  British  dominion  ha<i  been  extinguished.  Furthermore,  it  is  to 
be  rememlxred  that  in  India,  as  indeid  in  almost  ever)*  other  country, 
there  exists  a  discontente*!  cla-v  rea<ly  for  any  change,  in  the  hope  of  it« 
improving  their  coidition.  M<jreover,  in  Imiia  especially,  there  arc  tribes 
by  nature  prwlatory,  who  before  our  nile  subsisted  on  plunder  and  rapine. 
liieae  were  subdued  more  th.an  half  a  century  ago  by  our  arms  and  our 
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IKtlicy.  But  the  characteristics  of  those  people  survive  in  their  descendants. 
'J  he  existin;:;  generation  cling  to  the  predatory  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  long  for  a  return  of  the  days  of  misrule — the  good  old 
times,  when  those  might  take  who  had  the  power,  and  those  mii^ht  keep 
who  could.  Most  of  them  had  indeed  never  seen  a  shot  fired,  and,  living 
imder  the  shadow  of  a  strong  Grovemment,  had  become  iinwarlike.  But, 
when  our  power  became  cclii'sed  and  our  prestige  dimme*!,  the  old  instinct, 
the  innate  love  of  plunder  revived,  and  the  strong  began  to  prey  uix>n  the 
weak.  Then,  again,  a  considerable  section  of  the  peo)le,  and  es|)ecially 
the  Muhammaclans,  are  fanatical.  This  fanatici-m,  loosed  Irom  the  bands  of 
half  a  century,  became  a  powerful  engine  against  us.  Whatever  may  be 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  our  rule,  the  people  of  India  can  never  forget  that 
we  are  an  alien  race,  in  respect  of  coloiu",  religion,  habits,  sympathies ; 
while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  practically  forgetting  this,  and  wrapping 
ourselves  up  in  our  pride,  self-ieliance,  and  feeling  of  suj)eriority,  neglect 
the  most  ordinary  i>recautions  fur  our  own  security,  and  throw  off  even 
the  slightest  restraints  on  our  freedom  of  action,  though  our  very  safety 
may  dejx^nd  ujwn  such  precautions. 

19.  The  preceding  observations  convey,  in  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
judgment,  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  jx^ople  after  tlie  outbreak  in 
the  Dehli  territory,  the  Duab,  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamnah,  and 
Rohilkhand.  In  Oudh,  however,  the  case  was  different ;  there  the  popu- 
lation had  been  long  inured  to  danger  and  warfare;  their  martini  pride  had 
been  fostered  by  constant  success  in  resistance  to  their  own  rulers,  and  ly 
the  vast  numl^ers  employed  in  foreign  military  service  under  the  British. 
They  had  always  lived  free  from  civil  restraint,  and  they  had  never  felt 
the  weight  of  our  militarj'  iK)wcr.  After  the  province  was  annexed,  we 
had  not  at  all  a  stn  ng  military  position.  We  were  virtually  attempting 
to  hold  the  province  by  troops  drawn  from  itself;  we  had  but  one 
European  re;:iment,  and  some  European  artillery,  while  we  had  upwards 
of  11,000  indigenous  troops,  and  whde  we  had  no  Euroix?nn  tnwps  leady 
at  hand  in  adjacent  provinces.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  did, 
while  acting  with  the  best  intentions,  carry  out  some  n^.easur('8  which  had 
the  effect  of  irritating  various  influential  classes.  As  a  counterpoise  to 
.such  disaffection,  we  might  have  produced  contentment  and  loyalty  among 
other  classes ;  but  our  tenure  of  dominion  had  lieen  too  short  to  effect  this 
when  the  outbreak  burst  ujwn  us.  When  the  influential  clas-rs,  whom 
our  policy  had  provoked,  found  that  the  native  army  were  ri|>e  for  revolt, 
they  added  fuel  to  a  rising  fire;  and,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  mutiny  was 
immc'liately  followed  by  insurrection  Had  we  b«>en  able  at  once  to  march 
Euro|ein  or  other  reliable  tnx)ps  into  Oudh  in  sufficient  numlwrs,  we  might 
even  then  have  beaten  down  opiiosiiion.  I'ut  this  we  could  not  do;  and 
many  months  passed  away.  Diiring  that  interval  our  enemies  consolidate<l 
their  power,  and  even  those  most  fn'endly  to  our  rule  were,  from  sheer 
necessity,  driven  to  swell  the  ranks  of  our  oppments. 

20.  It  may  be  that  the  Supreme  Government  have  received  information 
from  other  parts  of  India;  but  the  foregoing  conclusions  regarding  the 
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absence  of  any  cons|'inicy,  and  the  general  conduct  of  ihc  people,  «rc 
based  ui)cn  Sir  John  Lawrence's  knowle<lge  and  experience  of  the 
countries  from  the  Janmali  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  a  tnict  of  full 
100,000  square  miles,  witli  a  jx.pulation  of  30,000,000,  and  comprising  the 
very  ceutie  and  focus  of  relK-liion;  the  i>Iace  of  all  others  where  such  a 
conspiracy,  if  it  had  exisied  at  all,  would  have  been  most  likely  to  be 
discovere<i. 

21.  It  will  l)C  seen  that  in  the  Dejiuty  Judge  Advocate  General's 
summing  up  at  the  trial  much  stre-s  is  laid  in  the  overtures  made  by  the 
king  to  the  Shah  of  Persia;  but,  as  already  remarked,  nothing  was  elicited 
at  the  trial  to  show  that  these  referred  to  a  revolt  either  of  tlie  Bengal 
amiy  or  the  jieople  of  Hindustan.  The  physician  Ahsan  UUah  declare-", 
that  these  communications  were  indeed  treasonable;  that  the  king  was 
<lissj\tisfied  chiefly  because  he  was  not  allowe<l  to  sit  aside  his  elde>t 
son  in  the  succession  to  the  title;  and  that  he  had  an  idea  of  obtaining 
help  from  Persia  and  from  Oudh,  to  which  latter  Court  also  he  des- 
jiatched  an  emi.'^ary  ;  but  the  physician  adds,  that  although  the  subversion 
of  the  British  Government  was  mentioned  in  these  desjiatches,  y«  t  a  revolt 
of  the  Sipahi  army  was  never  referred  tons  a  meiins  of  accomplishing  this. 
During  the  Persian  war  there  is  rca*-on  to  know  that  intrigues  were  Girricl 
on  between  the  Courts  of  Persia  and  Dehli;  btit  it  were  hardly  reas<.>nable 
to  supif-se  tiial  if  the  Shah  had  really  iiitendi'd  to  give  the  Kin^  of  Dehli 
any  aid,  or  had  even  believed  that  a  violent  attempt  would  be  made  to 
subvert  the  P.iitish  power  in  India,  he  would  have  made  jjeace  with  us  just 
at  the  critical  time  of  our  fortunes,  thereby  releasing,  for  the  succour  of 
India,  the  tri)Ops  which  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in  IVrsia.  Again, 
if  the  Shah  had  really  Wen  cognisant  of  such  an  attempt,  wotdd  he  not 
have  sent  his  emissaries  to  Peshawar  and  into  the  Panjib?  Had  he  done 
this,  some  signs  of  intrijue  would  have  certainly  l>een  ix-rceptiblc,  but 
none  whatever  were  discovered;  in  fact,  all  that  we  have  learnt  regarding 
the  intrigues  of  the  king  and  his  jiarty  show  that  that  ho  did  not  look  to 
any  conspiracy  or  combination  in  India  itself,  but  rather  Ut  foreign  aid 
from  beyond  the  frontier,  from  Persia  or  frt«m  Russia.  Indeed,  the  notions 
develo|)«d  are  ^lenerally  so  absurd  as  to  show  that  these  intrigues  wire 
destitute  of  any  re.a.sonable  i)l.in,  and  were  conceived  by  persons  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  subject. 

22.  The  Chief  Commi-ssioner's  opinions  and  conclusions  on  this  im- 
l)ortant  subject  have  now  been  stnted  without  reserve.  The  terrible 
exi)crienco  ol  Hindustan  during  1H57  must  ever  l»e  applicable  to  all  other 
provinces  of  the  cm|ire;  it  sliould  command  attention  in  the  Panjab 
especially.  Tltf  Chief  Commissioner  has  every  reason  to  sj>eak  well  of  the 
raijj.ibl  troops,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difificult  to  praise  t<H>  highly  their 
Mrvices  during  the  pn8<nt  war;  they  have  resihtol  sore  temptations,  and 
undergone  severe  trials.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  time  when  it  seeme<l 
doubtful  what  course  they  would  ullinintely  adopt;  and  i\v  Chief  Com- 
missioiier  fully  believes  that,  had  wc  faileil  to  take  Dehli  la>«t  autumn, 
even  their  fidelity  would  not  have  remained  proof  against  ih--  kid  example 
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around  them.  At  that  juncture  the  Chief  Commissioner  himself  could  not 
avoid  apprehending  the  day  when,  besides  the  British  soldiers,  there  would 
be  no  man  on  our  si<le.  That  such  a  day  did  not  arrive  is  due  only,  in  the 
Chief  Commissioner's  eyes,  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  The 
misfortunes  and  calamities  which  we  exiierienced  in  Afghanistan  m  1842 
were  renewed  and  surpassed  m  Hindustan  during  1857.  The  issue  has 
been  less  dis;istrous,  Ix-cause  in  the  last  inf.t;mce  the  country  was  less 
strong,  the  jieople  less  formidable,  and  our  resources  less  distant ;  but, 
above  all,  because  the  Almighty  Disjwser  of  Events,  though  apparently 
determined  to  humble,  had  not  resolved  to  destroy  us.  Many  thoughtful 
and  exjwrienced  men  now  in  India  believe  that  we  have  been  extricated 
from  destruction  only  by  a  series  of  miracles.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  in  mau^i-  instances  the  mutineers  acted  as  if  a  curse  rested  on 
their  cause.  Had  a  single  hader  of  ability  risen  amongst  them,  nay,  had 
they  followed  any  other  course  but  the  infatuated  course  which  they 
actually  did  pursue  in  many  instances,  we  must  have  Ix'en  lost  l^eyond 
redemption ;  but  such  a  destruction  was  not  decreed ;  it  was  a  struggle 
between  Christianity  and  civilisation  on  the  one  side  and  barbarism  and 
heathenism  on  the  other.  That  we  escaped  from  destruction,  and  even 
obtained  success,  can  be  accounted  fur  in  no  other  way  than  by  attributing 
it  all  to  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Will.  Au<i  now,  having  been  iirescr\'e(i 
by  Providence  thus  far  victorious,  it  urgently  behoves  us  to  strive  to  gain 
a  right  un  ierstan  ling  of  the  real  circumstances  which  brought  on  this 
crisis.  If  we  can  but  acquire  this,  then  there  is  hojie  that  we  may  profit 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  in  future  avoid  those  errors  wliich  had 
well-nigh  led  to  our  ruin. 

23.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  submit  the  Chief  Commissioner's  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  future  disposal  of  the  prisoner  Muhammad 
Baha'lar  Shah,  ex-King  of  Dehli.  The  Chief  Commissioner  su;:gests,  then, 
that  the  said  prisoner  he  transixjrted  l>eyond  the  seas  as  a  felon,  and  be 
kept  in  some  island  or  settlement,  where  he  will  be  entirely  isolated  from 
all  other  Muhammaflans.  As  regards  the  prisoner's  wife,  Zinat-Mahal, 
and  his  son,  Jawdn  Bakht,  no  charjies  iiaving  been  exhibited  against  them, 
and  the  latter  being  only  17  years  of  age,  but  they  both  bavin:;  been 
present  at  Dehli,  the  Chief  Commi-=sionersu'_'gests  that  they  be  allowed  the 
option  of  accompanying  the  prisoner  to  hid  place  of  transixirtation ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  declining  to  do  so,  they  be  confined  as  State 
prisoners  somewhere  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

24.  While  forwarding  these  proceedings,  I  am  to  state  tliat  the  Cliicf 
Commissioner  commends  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Sujireme 
<Jovemment  the  able  exertions  of  Maj'^r  J.  F.  Harriott,  of  3rd  Light 
Cavalry,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General,  in  conducting  tliis  pro- 
tracted trial.  The  Chief  Commissioner  also  desires  to  bring  to  notice  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  James  Muq)hy,  Collector  of  Customs,  who  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  Court.  'Ihis  gentleman,  unaided  by  any  munshi, 
translated  all  the  numerous  and  difficult  documents  adduced  at  the  trial ; 
he  also  read  the  originals  before  the  Court,  and  conducte<i  the  examination 
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of  the  native  witnefses.  The  translations  are  believed  to  be  exceedingly 
faithful;  and  the  circumstance  that  he  was  able  to  disj>ense  with  native 
assistance  in  the  work  ensured  secrecy  and  other  ativaiiUipes,  and  evinced 
his  eminent  attainments  as  an  Urdu  and  Persian  scholar.  The  Chief 
Commissioner,  1  am  to  add,  con  tern  plates  shortly  proposing  some  reward  in 
behalf  of  this  meritorious  oQicer. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signoil)  11.  Tempi.k. 


(True  coj)y.) 

(signed)  J.  W.  Kayk, 

Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret  Department*. 
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